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STRAWBEKRIES  ARE  ONE  Ol-  THE  BEST  PAYING  CROPS  THAT  CAN  BE  (iROWN  AMONG  THE 
YOUNG  TREES  UNTIL  THE  ORCHARD  COMES  INTO  BEARING 
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price  of  "BETTER  FRUIT"  in  Canada  and  foreign 
countries,  including  postage,  will  be  $1.50  per  year 
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What  Constitutes  a 
Good  Spray  Pump? 


High  Pressure — to  throw  a  strong,  fine  spray. 
A  Pump — of  sufficient  capacity  under  slow  speed. 
An  Agitator — to  keep  mixture  well  stirred  so 

that  it  cannot  clog  pipes  and  nozzles. 
Some  Method  of  Cleaning  the  strainer. 

Ask  any  fruit  farmer  with  experience.  He  will  tell  you  that 
the  most  annoying  thing  is  to  find  pump,  suction  or  nozzles 
clogged  when  lie  has  a  tank  full  of  spray  mixture  in  the  orchard 
and  must  clean  out  before  his  sprayer  will  work. 

XX  _  _  TXT"**  Automatic  Brushes  with  Mechanical  Agitators 
®  ®  furnished  with  Empire  King  Barrel  Pump  and 
OomG  In  Watson-Ospraymo  Potato  Sprayer,  also  with 
Leader-Triplex  Gasoline  Engine  Machines  of 
10  gallons  per  minute  capacity,  and  capable  of  a  nozzle  pressure 
of  250  to  300  pounds. 

These  Triplex  Pumps  are  run  only  40  to  50  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. This  slow  speed  means  long  life,  greater  efficiency,  less 
up-keep  cost,  the  weight  is  not  too  heavy  for  two  horses — 1550 
pounds  with  2  H.P.  engine  and 
150  gallon  tank,  including  wag- 
on with  five-inch  tires;  or  with 
314  H.P.  engine  and  200  gallon 
tank,  1800  pounds. 

The  prices  are  not  too  high  for 
efficiency,  durability,  capacity 
and  satisfaction. 

Are  yon  interested?  A  postal  will 
bring  you  into  touch  with  our  nearest 
agency. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  B  EIjMIRA,  N.  7. 


Insist  on 
This  Trade  Mark 


More  American  Centrifiigals 

are  used  for  Irri- 
gation Pumping 
than  any  other 


The  reason  is  the  American  Centrifugal 
is  the  highest  development  of  the  most 
modern  type  of  pump  and  it  is  made  by- 
pump  designers  of  43  years'  experience, 
and  not  merely  pump  builders. 

American  Centrilug-als  are  made  in 
over  fifty  regular  styles  in  any  size  and 
equipped  with  any  power. 

Catalogue  117,  the  most  complete  cen- 
trifugal pump  catalogue  ever  issued  de- 
scribes them. 

Write  for  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Works:  Aurora,  Illinois,  TJ.  S.  A. 
Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building 
PACIFIC  COAST  SALES  AGENCIES: 
70  Fremont  Sti-eet,  San  Francisco.    341  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles 


This  Light  Weight  Grader 

Will  Solve  Your  Irrigation  Problems 

It  is  an  all-steel  one-man  machine.  It  weighs  only  600  poundt. 
It  ■will  stir  your  soil,  level  your  land,  cut  laterals,  pick  up  dirt 
and  drop  it  where  you  want  it,  and  cut  ditches  24  to  36  inches 
deep  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  a  rod.  It  will  do  more  work  than  big 
heavy  graders  in  less  time  and  with  less  effort.  One  man  with 
two  horses  operates  it.  Ditches  cut  with  the  20th  Century 
Grader  are  "V"  shaped,  with  firm,  solid  sides — no  fear  of  their 
being  washed  down. 


20th  Century  Grader 


li  a  many  purpose,  easily  operated  machine  that  pays  for  itself 
over  and  over  again  and  puts  money  into  your  pocket. 

To  get  big  results  your  work  must  be  right,  so  you  must  have 
the  right  machine. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  others  say  about  this  wonderful  machine. 
We  want  to  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  it's  a  genuine  money- 
maker. There  are  many  uses  to  which  the  20th  Century 
Grader  is 
specially 
adapted  and 
many  ways 
you  can  make 
big  money  by 
using  it  on 
your  own  land 
and  on  your 
neighbors'. 

Write  for 
our  interest- 
ing and  valu- 
able free  book 
giving  full 
inf  ormation 
about  this 
money  -  mak- 
ing machine, 
what  it  has 
done  forthou- 
sands  and 
will  do  for 
you. 


THE  BAKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

■512  Hunter  Building: 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


THE  UNPRECEDENTED  DEMAND 

This  season  has  again  conclusively  proven 

NIAGARA 

LIME-SULPHUR  SPRAY'S 

high  quality,  and  that  our 
price  is  right.  We  do  not 
have  to  cut  prices  to  meet 
competition  nor  cut  qual- 
ity to  lower  the  price. 

As  a  winter  spray,  sum- 
mer spray,  fall  spray  it 
suits  every  condition  be- 
cause it  is  made  right 
from  pure  chemicals. 

We  are  agents  for  the  celebrated 

Ansbacher's  Triangle  Arsenate  of  Lead 

99%  pure  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  analysis. 
There  is  NO  GRIT  in  TRIANGLE  LEAD  to  clog  the 
spray  machine  and  cut  the  fruit. 

NIAGARA  Lime-Sulphur  Spray  and  TRIANGLE  Arse- 
nate of  Lead  are  staple  goods  sold  at  a  staple  price,  the 
same  to  everybody. 

Our  booklet,  "Science  of  Spraying,"  free  on  request. 

Hood  River  Spray  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  305 -B  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires— 10%  Oversize 


The  Truth  About 
Cost  of  Tires 

Tires  can  be  made  to  fit  any 
price  which  users  want  to  pay. 
The  only  just  comparison  is  the 
cost  per  mile. 

Cheap  tires  may  cost  far  more 
per  mile  than  tires  at  twice  the 
price. 

Tires  may  also  be  too  costly — 
too  fine  in  composition  to  endure. 

The  object  of  the  expert  is  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile.  That  has 
been  our  object  for  some  13  years. 

How  We  Know 

We  make  our  comparisons  on  a 
tire  testing-  machine,  where  four 
tires  at  a  time  are  worn  out  under 
all  sorts  of  road  conditions.  Meters 
record  the  mileage. 

There  we  have  compared  some 
200  fabrics,  and  some  forty  for- 
mulas for  treads. 

There  we  have  tested  every 
method  and  process.  There  we 
have  compared  rival  tires  with  our 
own. 

Thus  we  have  proved  that  Up- 
River  Para— the  costliest  rubber — 
is  cheapest  on  the  mileage  basis. 

Thus  we  have  proved  that 
long-fibre  Sea  Island  cotton— 
the  costliest  material— is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end  for  fabrics. 

We  have  proved  that  wrapped 
tread  tires — the  costliest  con- 
struction—are cheaper  than 
moulded  tires— for  the  user. 


So  we  employ  these  things.  And 
we  use  everything  else  which  these 
years  of  test  have  proved  most 
economical— in  the  cost  per  mile. 

Saving  23  Per  Cent 

Then  came  the  question  of  rim- 
eut  tires.  We  examined  thousands 
of  ruined  tires,  of  every  make. 
And  we  found  that  23  per  cent  of 
the  clincher  type  were  rim-cut. 

So  we  brought  out  a  patent  new- 
type  tire — a  bookless  tire — which 
makes  rim-cutting  impossible. 

At  first  this  type  was  expensive. 
It  added  one-fifth  to  our  price. 
But  our  multiplied  output  quickly 
reduced  it,  until  it  now  costs  users 
no  more  than  standard  old-type 
tires. 

This  tire— called  No-Rim-Cut— 
has  ended  rim-cutting  forever. 

Saving  25  Per  Cent 

Next  came  the  question  of  blow- 
outs—caused by  adding  extras  to 
the  car— by  overloading  tires. 

To  avoid  this  we  made  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  10  per  cent  over  the 
rated  size.  That  means  10  per 
cent  more  air — 10  per  cent  added 


carrying  capacity.  And  that,  with 
the  average  car,  adds  25  per  cent 
to  the  tire  mileage. 

With  these  oversize  tires,  of  the 
costliest  construction — these  tires 
that  can't  rim-cut— we  met  the 
price  of  standard  old-type  tires. 

The  result  is  this : 

Last  Year's  Profit 
8.57  Per  Cent 

Our  profit  last  year  on  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  was  8.57  per  cent. 

With  the  largest  output— with 
the  most  modern  equipment — our 
selling  price  has  averaged  about 
per  cent  over  cost. 
That  in  a  risky  business,  with 
fluctuating  materials,  on  a  tire 
that's  guaranteed. 
The  point  is  this : 
Tires  can't  be  made  more  econ- 
omically than  in  this  mammoth, 
modern  plant. 

Men  can't  stay  in  this  business, 
with  the  risks  it  involves,  on  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit. 

In  No-Rim-Cut  tires  you  get  as 
much   for   your   money   as  any 
maker  ever  can  give.    And  you 
know  what  you  get. 

If  you  consider  that  fair, 
it's  another  reason  for  insist- 
ing on  these  premier  tires. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  1912  Tire  Book— based  on 
13  years  of  tire  making — is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
W3  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ontario  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ontario 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MARKET 
YOUR 

FRUIT 


RIGHT 

ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.  B.  GLAFKE  CO, 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Old  Reliable 

BELLA  CO 

Incorporated 
WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Mark  Levy  &  Co, 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

Wholesale  Fruits 


121-123  FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


T.OmLEYCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Wholesale  Fruits  and  Produce 

We  make  a  specialty 
in  Fancy  Apples,  Pears  and 
Strawberries 

130  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


W.  H.  DRYER 


W.  W.  BOLLAM 


Dryer,  Bollam  &  Co. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


128  FRONT  STREET 


PHONES:  MAIN  2348 
A  2348 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


LEVY  &  SPIEGL 

WHOLESALE 
FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 
Commission  Merchants 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 

Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Correspondence  Solicited 

Ryan  &  Virden  Co. 

BUTTE,  MONTANA 

Branch  Houses: 

Livingston,  Bozeman,  Billings 
Montana 
Pocatello,  Idaho 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Wholesale  Fruit   and  Produce 

We  Have  Modern  Cold  Storage  Facilities 
Essential  for  Handling  Your  Products 

A  strong  house  that  gives  reliable  market 
reports  and  prompt  cash  returns 


Richey  &  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:   Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 


W.  F.  LARAWAY 


DOCTOR  OF  OPTHALMOLOGY 


EYES 
TESTED 


LENSES 
GROUND 


Over  30  Years'  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glasses 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 


Hood  River 

Oregon 


and 


Glenwood 

Iowa 


SGOBEL  &  DAY 


ESTABLISHED  1869 


235-238  West  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Strictly  commission  house.  Specialists  in 

Apples  Pears  and  Prunes.  Exporters  o£ 

^N^ewtown  Pippins  to  their  own  represen- 
tatives in  England. 

QUALITY 
QUALITY 
QUALITY 
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Modern  Cultural  and  Spraying  Methods 

Produce  Fruit  Like  This 

If  you  want  to  grow  fruit  of  the  same  quality,  you  must  use  a  brand  of  Arsenate  of 
Lead  that  is  safe  as  well  as  sure.  Acid  leads  or  cheap  leads  of  inferior  manufacture 
often  cause  serious  trouble  and  loss  because,  where  soils  are  alkaline,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  soil  poisoning.    The  prize-winning  exhibits  shown  were  sprayed  with 

S-W  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead 

proving  conclusively  that  this  brand  produces  the  best  possible  results.    It  is  a 
strictly  neutral  Arsenate  of  Lead,  having  all  the  arsenic  combined,  and  so  does  not 
disintegrate  and  burn  the  foliage  when  brought  in  contact  with 
Lime-Sulphur  Solution,  alkali  water,  and  other  salts. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  How  to  Spray 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  good  resiilts  and  wtiy  a  Neutral  is  better 
than  an  Acid  Arsenate   of  Lead.       Write  for  a  copy  today. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE  MAKERS 
707  CANAL  ROAD  132s  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


If  You  Want  the  Best  Orchard  Land  in  Oregon 

I  have  what  you  want,  whether  it  is  five  to  forty  acres  for  a  HOME  ORCHARD,  or 
400  acres  for  subdivision. 

I  have  land  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  or  in  the  Mount  Hood  Valley  adjoining  Dufur. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  take  possession  at  once,  your  land  wdll  be  planted  and  cared 
for,  in  the  best  manner,  for  you  for  from  three  to  five  years,  when  it  will  come  into 
bearing. 

For  further  particulars  address,  P.  0.  BOX  86,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO.,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Glasgow  Garcia,  Jacobs  &  Co.,  London 

J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON,  Hamburg       OMER  DECUGIS  ET  FILS,  Paris 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 


FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French  Co. 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


Walter  Webling 

46  Clinton  St.,  Boston 


John  Rrown     Ira  B.  Solomon 

Brighton,  Ont.  Canning,  N.  S. 


C.  W.  King     D.  L.  Dick 

Montreal,  Que.     Portland,  Me. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 
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How  Do  You  Take  Your  Bath? 


THIS  WAY 


OR 


THIS  WAY 


A  KEWANEE  SYSTEM  OF  WATER  SUPPLY  OPENS  THE  WAY  FOR  CITY  COMFORTS 
AND  CITY  CONVENIENCES  IN  THE  COUNTRY  HOME 

Widely  Imitated  But  Never  Equaled 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump  from  100  gallons  to 
12,000  gallons  per  hour — air  tight  steel  storage  tanks  from 
200  to  20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square  inch,  equal  to  a 
tower  over  300  feet  high. 


The  whole  system  is  installed  out  of  sight.  Kewanee  Pump- 
ing Units  are  tested  under  your  conditions  at  the  factory, 
and  are  ready  to  use  when  the  crate  is  taken  off. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  61,  gives  full  particulars. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


"The  Pump  You  Have 
Always  Wanted" 


Patented  June  2,  1903 
Improvements  Pending 


The  Ideal  System  of  Irrigation 

Saves  power  and  money;  utilizes  the  power  and  converts  it  into  results;  high  heads 
without  staging;  surface  use,  or  wells,  pits,  mines  or  reservoirs;  mechanical  perfec- 
tion; simplicity;  easily  installed;  free  from  usual  wear;  adjustable  to  take  up  wear; 
strong,  compact,  positive,  faithful  and  efficient  machine.  Costs  more  because  worth 
more,  because  it  saves  more  than  it  costs  over  other  machines.  Many  sizes:  10  gal- 
lons per  minute  to  1,000  gallons  per  minute,  $30  to  $625.  Address 

IDEAL  PUMP  WORKS,  Inc. 

1912  Westlake  Avenue  Seattle,  Washington 


Arcadia  Irrigated  Orchards 

The  Largest  Irrigated  Orchard  Project  in  the  Northwest 

Arcadia  is  located  twenty-two  miles  from  Spokane.  Our  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  entirely  free  from  gravel, 
rock  and  alkali.    Gravity  irrigation,  excellent  transportation,  ideal  climate,  no  dust  or  sand  storms. 

OUR  PLAN:  We  plant,  cultivate,  irrigate,  spray,  prune  and  care  for  the  orchard  for  four  years. 
Water  free.  Real  estate  taxes  paid  for  five  years.  Over  4,000  acres  is  now  planted  to  winter  apples.  You 
may  remain  at  your  present  occupation  while  your  orchard  is  brought  to  bearing,  or,  if  desired,  move  onto 
the  land  at  once. 

TERMS:  $125.00  first  payment  secures  five  acres;  $250.00  first  payment  secures  ten  acres;  balance 
monthly.    Eight  years  in  which  to  pay  for  your  orchard.   Write  for  literature. 

ARCADIA  ORCHARDS  COMPANY,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
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A  Great  Offer  for  Our  Readers  on  Special  Easy  Terms 


A  Text-Book  to 
the  Student 

A  Manual  to  the 
Gardener 

A  Library  to  the 
Teacher 

A   Treasure  to 
the  Botanist 

A  Guide  to  the 
Amateur 

A  Companion  to 
the  Country 
Gentleman 


L.  H.  Bailey's  Remarkable 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

The  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture  presents  the  combined  labor  and  experience  of  the  500  foremost 
American  and  Canadian  authorities  on  horticultural  subjects,  which  it  has  taken  years  of  painstaking  editorial 
work  to  put  into  its  present  convenient  and  attractive  form.  These  four  magnificent  volumes  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  horticulturist,  whether  practical,  amateur  or  scientific,  an  ample  and  readily  accessible  account  of  every  sub- 
ject which  at  any  time  may  be  of  interest  or  practical  use  in  his  calling. 

EVERY  LOCALITY  TREATED 

Its  range  is  wide,  covering  plants,  flowers,  vegetables,  trees,  tillage  processes,  physiological  chemistry,  tools  and 
implements,  cultural  discussions,  botanical  history,  biographical  sketches,  horticultural  geography  and  a  myriad  items 
that  only  constant  use  will  reveal. 

GREAT  VALUE  TO  NURSERYMEN 

The  set  is  indispensable  to  all  American  libraries,  not  only  because  of  its  position  as  the  foremost  work  of  refer- 
ence in  its  field,  but  by  reason  also  of  its  great  literary  excellence  and  its  scientific  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of 
cultural  data  and  descriptions  it  contains.  Nor  has  the  scope  of  the  volumes  been  confined  to  botanical  subjects 
alone.  Such  captions  as  "Diseases  of  Plants,"  "Graftage,"  "Parks,"  "Perfumery  Gardening,"  "Insects,"  "Nut  Cul- 
ture," "Railroad  Gardening,"  "Transplanting,"  "Plant  Breeding,"  "Storage,"  "Tillage,"  "Tools,"  all  illustrate  the 
fact  that  every  subject  in  any  way  incident  to  the  activities  of  the  horticulturist  has  been  fully  covered,  commer- 
cially as  well  as  scientifically. 

COMMERCIALLY  PRACTICAL 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  appeal  of  this  work  is  very  general.  Its  subject  matter  is  of  almost  universal 
interest,  and  is  treated  in  such  a  practical,  scholarly  and  discriminating  manner  that  whoever  may  be  in  any  way 
concerned  with  horticulture,  whether  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  as  a  mode  of  recreation,  as  an  outlet  for 
pent-up  energy,  as  a  field  for  scientific  investigations,  as  a  method  of  beautifying  his  surroundings,  as  gardener, 
seedsman,  korist,  student,  teacher,  botanist,  merchant  or  country  gentleman,  will  find  in  "The  Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Horticulture"  a  work  replete  with  suggestions,  abounding  in  ideas,  and  fertile  in  timely  hints,  philosophic  in 
design,  wide  in  scope  and  minute  in  detail — a  counselor,  guide  and  instructor  ever  within  call. 

Four  large  quarto  volumes,  2,016  pages,  50  full  page  plates,  500  contributors,  2,800  original  engravings,  4,400 
articles,  24,400  plant  names. 

Better  Fruit  has  always  endeavored  to  supply  its  readers 
with  the  most  authorative  and  up-to-date  matter  on  horti- 
cultural methods,  and  has  therefore  made  arrangements 
with  the  publishers  of  the  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE  whereby 
they  may  obtain  the  work  on  special  easy  monthly  terms.  The  complete  set  of  four  volumes, 
bound  in  cloth  will  be  delivered  to  you  for  only  $2.00  down  and  $2.00  a  month  for  9  months.      Further  particulars  sent  on  request. 


Our  Offer 


SEND 
ONLY 


$2 


BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


May 


Fall  1912  -  Spring  1913 

We  wish  to  announce  that  we  are  now  contracting  for  future  delivery  during 
the  above  seasons.  We  are  prepared  with  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees, 
Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubbery,  both  Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Our  Leader — a  fruit  tree  with  a  one-year-old 
top  and  a  three-year-old  root 

An  opportunity  for  a  salesman  to  avail  himself  of  a  good  income  and  a  course 
in  the  Pacific  Horticultural  Correspendence  School. 

Capital  City  Nursery  Company 

413-416  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building  SALEM,  OREGON 


Hood  River  Apple  Trees  For  Sale 

Hood  River  by  its  scientific  apple  growing  has  produced  apples  of  such  quality  that 
they  command  the  highest  prices  and  are  known  in  every  market  in  the  world. 

li  has  specialized  on  a  few  varieties  and  developed  them  to  perfection.  From  this 
stock,  the  most  highlj^  developed  in  the  world,  we  have  selected  our  scions,  and  now 
offer  for  sale — 

VIGOROUS  TREES,  WELL  ROOTED,  TRUE  TO  NAME,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Spitzenberg,  Newtown,  Ortley, 
Arkansas  Black,  Gravenstein 

We  also  have  a  good  selection  of  the  other  good  standard  varieties  grown  in  the 
Northwest. 

Our  stock  is  the  best.  Please  write  us  for  quotations.  You  will  find  OUR  PRICES 
ARE  RIGHT. 

Hood  River  Standard  Nursery,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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Stark  Delicious  Apple  Again 

Smashes  All  Records  in  1911 

Leads  every  variety  in  Wenatchee  Fruit  Growers'  Association  List  for  1911.— F.  S. 
Burgess  of  Chelan  County,  Wash.,  makes  $882.93  net  from  36  ten-year-old-trees 


Again,  yes  again.  Stark  Delicious  has 
proven  its  claim  to  the  title  of  "biggest 
profit-producer  among  all  apples."  For 
in  1911  it  has  again  outclassed  every- 
thing in  the  apple  line  by  the  big  prices 
it  brought  its  growers,  just  as  it  did  in 
1910,  1909,  1908.  Spitzenberg,  Winesap, 
Jonathan,  Newtown — all  of  them,  and 
the  best  ones,  too,  fell  $1.00  per  box  or 
more  behind  this  wonder  apple  in  sell- 
ing price. 

And  think  what  that  extra  dollar 

means  to  the  season's  profit  on  the  crop. 

Tops  Wenatchee  Ass'n  List 

Here  are  the  prices  made  public  about 
January  1st,  of  the  Wenatchee  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  one  of  the  strong- 
est fruit  growers'  organizations  in  the 
West : 

stark  Delicious.  .$2.75  Grimes  Golden  ..$1.35 
Stark  Black  Ben.  1.24    Winter  Banana  .  .  1.50 

Ben  Davis    1.00    Stayman  Winesap  1.41 

Senator    1.35    Jonathan    1.44 

Black  Twig    1.26    Rome  Beauty  1.44 

W.  W.  Pearmain  1.32    Spitzenberg   1.80 

Stark  King  David  1.40    Winesap    1.80 

These  figures,  Mr.  Fruit  Grower,  tell 
a  story  of  big,  vital  importance  to  you. 
We  can't  add  a  word  that  would  make 
it  stronger. 

$882.93  Net  Profit  from  36  Trees 

stark  Bro's,  Louisiana,  Missouri — Dear  Sirs: 

"On  December  18,  1911,  you  asked  me  for  a 
report  on  my  crop  of  Stark  Delicious  from  my 
36  trees,  10  years  old.  It  was  impossible  to 
make  a  rejjort  at  that  time,  as  I  did  not  have 
full  returns  until  the  present  date.  The  report 
will  not  be  so  good  as  last  year,  but  it  is  good 
considering  the  general  short  crop  in  this  val- 
ley this  year." — F.  S.  Burgess,  Chelan  County, 
Washington,  January  22,  1912. 

"Report  of  crop  of  Stark  Delicious  for  the 
year  1911;  36  trees  (10  years  old)  set  in  square 


form,  20  feet  apart  each  way. 

263  boxes  Extra  Fancy,  at  $2.33  $612.79 

58  boxes  Fancy,  at  $2.08   120.64 

87  boxes  'C  grade  ■  149.50 


$882.93 

"These  prices  are  net — all  freight,  warehouse 
and  marketing  charges  have  been  deducted." 

(Signed)  V.  S.  Burgess. 

Chelan  County,  Washington. 

$1,500.00  Net  Profit  Last  Year 

In  the  fall  of  1910,  from  these  same 
36  Stark  Delicious  apple  trees  (then  9 
vears  old),  Mr.  Burgess  harvested  a 
crop  that  netted  him  $1,500.00. 

— $2,382.93  net  from  two  successive 
seasons'  crops,  or  $33.10  net  per  tree 
per  crop!  And  these  36  trees  occupy 
only  one-third  of  an  acre  of  ground. 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  business 
of  fruit  growing  for  the  profit  there  is 
in  it,  we  cannot  give  you  better  reasons 
why  you  should  plant  Stark  Delicious 
than  these  true  records.  We  have  hun- 
dreds more  of  them — they  all  tell  the 
same  story  of  big  profits — ^bigger  profits 
than  any  other  variety  has  ever  earned. 

Our  Prices  Lowered  for  1912 

Because  our  volume  of  business  on 
Stark  Delicious  has  been  tremendous 
we  offer  for  Spring  1912  trees  of  this 
world-famed  variety  at  10  cents  per 
tree  cheaper  than  last  year. 

The  enormous  demand  for  Stark  De- 
licious trees  has  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  grow  them  in  greater  quantitv  (more 
than  3,000,000  propagated  for  1912  trade) 
and  better  quality  than  ever  before,  and 
thus  lower  the  cost  of  production.  You 
get  the  saving. 

These  low  prices  are  subject  to  25% 
discount  for  cash  with  order. 

ONE- YEAR  TREES 

2  to  3  feet- 
Bach   $  .30  I  100  $  23.00 

10    2.70  I  1000   180.00 

3  to  5  feet — 

Each   40  1100   32.00 

10    3.70  I  1000   265.00 

TWO-YEAR  TREES 

X.  3  to  /t  feet- 
Each   S  .30  I  100  $  23.00 

10    2.70  I  1000   180.00 

XX.  i  to  5  feet- 
Bach   40  I  100   32.00 

10    3.70  I  1000   265.00 

XXX.  5  to  7  feet- 
Each   50  I  100   40.00 

10    4.50  I  1000   330.00 

300  trees  or  more  are  sold  at  the  1000  rate. 
30  trees  or  more  are  sold  at  the  100  rate. 
10  trees  and  less  than  30  are  sold  at  10  rate. 

Less  than  10  are  sold  at  the  Each  rate. 

Don't  You  Pay  Freight 

Let  us  do  it.  We  pay  freight  on  orders 
of  $10.00  net  or  more.  We  also  box  and 
pack  free.  The  Stark  Method  of  Pack- 
ing is  world-famous — it  is  so  good  that 
we  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Don't  Delay  Ordering 

As  mammoth  as  our  stock  of  Stark  De- 
licious trees  is,  it  is  not  going  to  supply 
the  demand.  There  are  bound  to  be  some 
planters,  who  delay  ordering  till  the 
last  minute,  who  will  be  disappointed. 
Orders  are  piling  in  now  every  day  that 
keep  our  great  force  on  the  jump.  You 
can't  lose  anything  by  ordering  imme- 
diately. On  the  other  hand  you  gain. 
Early  ordering  means  perfect  trees, 
carefully  selected,  carefully  packed, 
and  delivered  at  your  station  the  day 
you  want  them. 

8  Mammoth  Nurseries  in 
6  Different  States 

It  is  a  proven  scientific  fact  that  no 
one  soil  or  climate  will  grow  all  kinds 
of  trees  to  the  height  of  perfection,  and 


STARK  BRO'S 

Nurseries  and  Orchard  Co. 

312  Stark  Station         LOUISIANA,  MO. 


since  the  Stark  standard  of  tree  quality 
demands  that  every  tree  be  as  perfect 
as  it  can  be  grown,  we  have  eight  great 
nurseries  in  six  different  states. 

Eighty-six  years  of  tree-growing 
know-how  is  back  of  every  Stark  Tree. 
Four  generations  of  Stark  men,  scien- 
tists and  expert  horticulturists  all  of 
them,  have  devoted  their  lifetime  to 
this  one  business.  Better  trees  than 
Stark  trees  cannot  be  grown. 

Don't  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  plant- 
ing trees  of  questionable  quality.  Plant 
Stark  Trees,  with  an  86-year  reputation 
for  dependability  behind  them.  Then 
you  can  never  be  disappointed. 


Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book 

"Master  Book  of  Master  Minds'' 
Trustworthy  information  written  by 
the  great  horticulturists  of  our  Special 
Service  Department — given  free  to  the 
whole  world.  Not  a  catalog  or  piece  of 
advertising,  but  a  well  of  information; 
as  the  authors  say : 

"The  contents  is  not  the  result  of  our 
own  experience  alone.  It  is  a  collection 
of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
many  men.  Each  has  spent  a  large  part 
of  his  life  working  with  trees.  Many 
have  had  scientific  training.  All  are 
rich  in  that  greatest  of  all  knowledge — 
practical  experience."  It  tells  the  real 
secret  of  success  in  orchard  planting. 

Also  Free — ^  Stark  Condensed  Year 
Book,  "A  diamond  mine  of  informa- 
tion." This  valuable  book  makes  money 
for  every  man  lucky  enough  to  send  for 
his  copy.  Old,  experienced  orchardists 
find  almost  as  much  helpful  informa- 
tion in  this  book  as  do  beginners.  Our 
complete  catalogue  included.  Editions 
are  limited — send  for  your  copies  today. 
Use  coupon. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

STARK  BRO'S  NURSERIES  AND  ORCHARDS  CO. 

312  Stark  Station,  Louisiana.  Missouri 

Send  me  free  books  without  obligation  on 
my  part. 


Xanie  ... 
Address 


Remember,  These  Are 
Exclusive  Stark  Features 

— Lo\\  er  prices  for  1912. 
— 25%  discount  to  mail  order  buyers. 
— Freight  paid  on  orders,  .$10  net  or  more. 
— Free  boxing — free  packing. 
— Guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  trees. 
— Special  Service  Department  Advice  to 
Growers. 

— Free  books. 

— Exclusive  varieties  of  prize-winning 
fruit. 

— Three-quarters  of  a  century  reputation 
for  square  deal  behind  every  Stark  product. 

— A  million-dollar  nursery  behind  every 
statement  made  and  every  Stark  tree  sold. 

— Fast  daily  refrigerator  freight  service. 
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Printers  Ink  has  awarded  ^^Better 
Fruit"  the  Roll  of  Honor  and  has 
conferred  the  grand  distinction  of 
the  Gold  Marks.  The  Gold 
Marks  have  only  been  conferred 
on  125  out  of  23,480  publications 
in  America.  The  Gold  Marks 
are  only  conferred  on  papers  pos- 
sessing quality  from  every  point 
of  view.  ^^Better  Fruit"  is  the  only 
horticultural  paper  in  the  world 
honored  by  the  Gold  Marks. 
Every  advertiser  knows  the  sig- 
nificence  of  the  Gold  Marks 
granted  by  Printers  Ink. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  MODERN,  PROGRESSIVE  FRUIT  GROWING  AND  MARKETING 


The  New  Agriculture — Farming  With  Dynamite 

From  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Record 


AT  last  the  American  farmer  has 
found  a  new  way  of  raising  bet- 
ter crops.  He  has  put  dynamite 
to  an  agricultural  use.  With  dynamite 
he  can  blast  stumps  and  boulders  from 
his  land,  he  can  drain  marsh  land  and 
make  it  usable,  and  he  can  improve  the 
earth  so  by  shaking  it  up  and  making 
it  porous  that  trees,  grain  and  vege- 
tables grow  with  phenomenal  rapidity. 
This  new  agriculture  science  has  been 
used  extensively  for  only  two  or  three 
years.  At  first  the  farmer  was  dubious 
and  afraid  of  dynamite.  He  considered 
it  a  dangerous  explosive,  used  only  by 
anarchists  and  safe-breakers.  But  the 
more  progressive  members  of  the  agri- 
cultural fraternity  tried  the  "new- 
fangled scheme"  and  found  it  good. 
Crops  were  doubled  to  the  acre,  trees 
planted  in  dynamited  ground  spread 
their  roots  through  the  loosened  earth, 
drank  in  the  moisture  and  nourishment 
and  thrived  wonderfully. 

Experiments  were  made  with  corn 
and  other  vegetables  planted  at  the 
same  time  in  fields  side  by  side,  one  of 
which  had  been  dynamited,  the  other 
only  plowed.  The  product  in  the 
dynamited  ground  soon  outstripped  the 
other. 

Last  year  250,000  American  farmers 
used  dynamite.  This  year  the  experts 
tell  us  500,000  farmers  will  use  it. 
Knowledge  is  growing.  Consequently 
a  new  profession  has  sprung  up — that 
of  the  professional  blaster.  Many 
farmers  want  their  fields  dynamited, 
but  don't  care  to  handle  the  explosive 
themselves.  They  would  rather  employ 
an  experienced  man,  skilled  in  the  use 
of  dynamite,  to  do  the  work  for  them, 
even  if  it  does  cost  a  little  more.  The 
professional  blaster  is  a  man  used  to 
handling  dynamite,  who  knows  how  to 
explode  it  in  a  way  that  it  will  do  the 
most  good  and  no  harm.  He  frequently 
goes  about  the  country,  advertising  his 
coming  beforehand  in  rural  newspa- 
pers. Often  he  branches  out,  becomes 
a  contractor  and  has  several  crews  of 
experienced  blasters  under  him.  There 
are  a  great  many  more  young  men 
learning  agricultural  blasting  in  this 
country  today  than  there  are  learning 
to  build  aeroplanes.  Dynamite,  while 
a  dangerous  explosive,  is  not  half  as 
dangerous  as  most  persons  think  it. 
Handled  by  a  skilled  person  who  is 
used  to  it  and  knows  how  to  take  the 
proper  precautions,  there  is  little  or  no 
danger.  Anarchists,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  not  use  dynamite  in  bomb 
throwing,  and  neither  do  burglars  use 
it  in  "cracking"  safes.  What  they  use 
is  nitro-glycerine.    There  is  an  erro- 


neous and  widespread  impression  that 
a  dynamite  cartridge  will  explode  if 
dropped  on  the  ground  or  thrown 
against  the  body  of  a  person. 

Of  course,  dynamite  has  the  power  to 
injure — so  has  a  shotgun  or  gasoline  or 
a  spirited  horse.  Out  of  500,000  regular 
users  of  dynamite  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  1910,  including  miners,  quarry- 
men,  contractors  and  farmers,  there 
was  a  casualty  list  of  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  one  per  cent.  This  low  acci- 
dent record  is  due  to  the  careful  fol- 
lowing of  instructions  put  out  by  all 
manufacturers  of  dynamite.    The  ordi- 
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FARMING  WITH  DYNAMITE 

SYSTEMATIC  CULTIVATION  OF  PEACH 
ORCHARDS 

INFLUENCE     OF    ENVIRONMENT  ON 
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nary  dynamite  cartridge,  used  for  the 
most  part,  is  eight  inches  long,  one  and 
one-quarter  inch  in  diameter  and  con- 
sists of  a  paper  shell  enclosing  the 
explosive,  which  looks  like  brown 
sugar.  For  different  kinds  of  blasting, 
however,  different  kinds  and  strengths 
of  dynamite  are  used.  When  dynamite 
explodes  a  small  mass  of  explosive  is 
changed  to  a  large  volume  of  hot 
gases.  Small  copper  cylinders  called 
detonators  are  used  for  the  exploding. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  known  as  a 
blasting  cap,  the  other  as  an  electric 
fuzee.  The  heat  to  detonate  a  blasting 
cap  is  provided  by  the  spark  from  a 
piece  of  fuse,  one  end  of  which  has 
been  pushed  into  the  open  end  of  the 
blasting  cap,  and  fastened  there  by 
squeezing  the  blasting  cap  on  it  with 
what  is  known  as  a  cap  crimper.  When 
the  other  end  of  the  fuse  is  lit  it  burns 
slowly  through  and  when  the  fire 
reaches  the  blasting  cap  it  explodes. 
Electric  fuzees  have  tv/o  insulated  cop- 
per wires  sealed  in  the  cap.  The  tips 
of  these  wires  in  the  cap  are  bare  and 


joined  together  by  a  platinum  wire 
finer  than  a  thread.  When  the  electric 
current  passes  through  the  fuzee  it 
makes  the  platinum  wire  hot  enough  to 
detonate  the  explosive  in  the  copper 
cap.  When  more  than  one  charge  of 
dynamite  is  to  be  exploded  at  the  same 
instant  the  blasting  is  done  electrically. 
The  electric  fuzee  wires  are  then  joined 
by  connecting  wires  and  the  charges 
are  exploded  by  an  operator  some  dis- 
tance away. 

The  great  advantage  of  an  explosive 
is  that  it  does  instantly  as  much  work 
as  a  man,  or  even  a  machine,  could  do 
in  many  days,  and  in  some  instances  it 
secures  results  not  obtainable  through 
any  other  agency.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  thought  that  the  only  use  for 
explosives  on  the  farm  was  for  splitting 
stumps  so  they  could  be  dug  out  more 
easily.  Even  then  the  work  was  not 
done  in  the  right  way.  The  dynamite 
was  placed  under  the  stump  in  such  a 
way  and  in  such  small  quantities  that 
when  the  explosion  came  roots  were 
left  in  the  ground  which  later  sprang 
up,  causing  trouble  for  the  farmer. 
Later  it  was  discovered  that  the  cheap- 
est and  quickest  way  of  getting  rid  of 
stumps  of  any  size  was  to  lift  them  out 
completely  from  the  ground,  roots  and 
all,  and  reduce  them  to  firewood  at  one 
operation.  About  the  same  time  it  was 
decided  by  many  enterprising  farmers 
that  it  was  good  business  policy  to  blast 
out  boulders  and  plant  the  ground  they 
occupied  rather  than  plow  around 
them.  Soon  after  ditches  were  being 
created  in  a  flash  in  practically  any 
kind  of  soil.  Fruitgrowers  besan  pre- 
paring their  orchard  grounds  with  light 
charges  of  dynamite,  and  by  breaking 
up  hardpan  and  other  impervious  soils 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  previously 
thought  worthless  have  been  made  to 
bear  good  crops.  But  while  it  took 
some  time  for  most  farmers  to  find  out 
in  how  many  ways  dynamite  could  be 
utilized,  there  were  a  few  who  by  the 
merest  accident  stumbled  on  the  infor- 
mation and  put  it  to  use  years  ago. 
Probably  the  first  known  user  of  dyna- 
mite in  actual  farming  was  a  Califor- 
nia farmer.  He  planted  an  orchard 
with  the  aid  of  dynamite  about  twenty- 
two  years  ago.  This  orchard  matured 
more  rapidly  than  orchards  set  out 
with  a  spade,  resisting  drought  and 
other  unfavorable  conditions  with 
marked  success. 

Two  years  later  another  farmer  in 
Georgia  noticed  how  much  more  lux- 
uriantly his  crops  grew  in  the  parts  of 
the  land  where  stumps  had  been  blasted 
from  the  ground.    He  decided  to  try 
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the  experiment  of  loosening  up  the 
earth  before  planting  peach  trees.  He 
found  that  he  gained  two  years  in  six 
with  the  trees  planted  in  dynamited 
ground;  in  other  words,  the  trees 
planted  with  dynamite  yielded  as  much 
fruit  at  the  age  of  four  years  as  most 
trees  did  at  six  years.  He  then  tried 
the  experiment  with  watermelons,  corn 
and  cotton,  and  found  that  in  each  case 
the  new  method  brought  good  results. 
Still  another  man,  a  few  years  later, 
noticed  how  luxuriantly  grass  and 
clover  grew  on  land  adjacent  to  quar- 
ries where  blasting  had  been  done. 
Thus  he  learned  the  secret.  It  is  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  that  much  of  the 
blasting  is  done?  As  the  time  for 
planting  approaches  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  are  busy  making 
the  arrangements  for  this  new  form  of 
deep  tillage.  The  plow  is  still  used,  of 
course;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
useful  of  farm  implements.  But  the 
farmer  has  discovered  that  there  are  a 
great  many  things  the  plow  will  not  do. 
To  plow  is  like  "cutting  a  cake  of  but- 
ter with  a  sharp  knife,"  as  one  farmer 
remarked.  "The  cut  surface  is  left 
hard  and  smooth."  It  rains,  the  water 
soaks  through  the  top  soil  and  then  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  plow,  soaking  no 
farther.  But  in  sub-soiling  with  dyna- 
mite exactly  the  opposite  condition  pre- 
vails. The  ground  is  "heaved,"  shaken 
and  broken  many  feet  deep,  and  is  left 
so  open  and  porous  that  all  the  rainfall 
is  absorbed  and  retained.  This  is  given 
back  as  growing  crops  demand  it. 

Scientific  farming  is  now  taken  very 
seriously  by  every  progressive  farm 
owner.  The  successful  farm  of  today 
is  a  splendidly  systematized  institution, 
and  its  owner  is  a  practical  business 
man  who  uses  modern  methods  of 
accounting,  modern  machinery  and  the 
latest  discoveries  by  government  agri- 
cultural experts  in  preparing  his  soil, 
selecting  his  seed,  cultivating  his  land 
and  harvesting  and  marketing  his 
crops.  It  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that 
so  valuable  a  commodity  as  dynamite 
should  become  more  widespread  in  its 


use  as  the  years  pass.  There  is  no  sec- 
tion of  the  country  where  it  may  be 
said  to  be  used  most.  On  the  farms 
about  Philadelphia,  in  New  England, 
the  South  an(l  the  Middle  and  Far 
\Yest  dynamite  is  helping  the  farmer. 
Numerous  prominent  men  have  made  a 
study  of  its  advantages.  "The  good 
work  of  blasting  the  compact  sub-soil 
and  hardpan  is  moving  along  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  the  West,"  says 
Ex-Governor  Samuel  J.  Crawford  of 
Kansas.  "If  the  sub-soil  is  loosened  so 
that  the  rainfall  can  penetrate  the  earth 
the  roots  of  grain,  grasses,  trees,  and  so 
forth,  will  follow  the  water  to  their 
natural  depth  and  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  five  to  six  feet  of  soil  instead 
of  five  or  six  inches  of  surface  soil,  as 
heretofore.  Besides,  the  blasting  cre- 
ates sub-reservoirs  in  which  to  store 
surplus  rainfall  which  will  supply  the 
roots  of  growing  products  with  mois- 
ture when  the  dry  season  is  on.  Again, 
if  the  ground  is  loosened  so  the  water 
can  pass  down  into  sub-reservoirs  there 
will  be  no  standing  water  on  the  sur- 
face to  damage  the  crops  or  keep  the 
farmers  back  with  their  work.  Such 
treatment,  properly  applied,  will  revo- 
lutionize the  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural industries  throughout  the 
country." 


W.  J.  Spillman,  head  of  Farm  Man- 
agement Investigations  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
plant  life  and  the  great  advantage  of 
porous  soil.  "Plant  food,"  he  writes, 
"is  dissolved  in  water.  While  a  plant 
is  growing  a  constant  stream  of  water 
flows  up  through  it  and  evaporates  at 
its  leaves.  For  every  pound  of  increase 
in  dry  matter  made  by  the  plant  from 
300  to  .^00  pounds  of  water  flow  up 
through  it.  Plants  in  their  growth 
make  use  of  thirteen  elements,  nine  of 
which  they  secure  directly  from  the 
soil.  They  are  phosphorous,  potassium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  iron, 
silica,  chlorine  and  sulphur.  Soil  con- 
sists mainly  of  small  particles  of  rocks. 
Nearly  all  kinds  contain  more  or  less 
mineral  plant  foods.  Every  year  the 
soil  water  dissolves  off  a  thin  surface 
layer  from  each  particle  and  plants 
appropriate  this  water,  thus  securing 
their  mineral  plant  food.  Hydrogen, 
another  important  element  of  plant 
food,  is  also  secured  from  water.  In 
order  to  produce  a  ton  of  hay  on  an 
acre  of  land  it  is  necessary  that  the 
growing  grass  pump  up  from  that 
ground  approximately  500  tons  of 
water.  In  order  to  supply  this  enor- 
mous quantity  of  water  the  soil  must 
not  only  be  in  a  condition  to  absorb 
and  hold  water  well  but  must  be  por- 
ous enough  to  permit  water  to  flow 
freely  through  it.  In  addition  to  acting 
as  a  water  carrier  for  plant  life  soil 
must  permit  a  propei"  circulation  of  air 
through  it.  Nearly  half  the  volume  of 
ordinary  soils  is  occupied  by  air  spaces. 
Soil  which  becomes  so  compact  as  to 
stop  air  pasages  is  too  wet  for  most 
crops  and  needs  drainage,  for  plant 
roots  must  be  supplied  with  air  and  the 
soil  must  be  porous  enough  to  permit 
of  its  free  circulation.  One  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  plowing  is  to 
loosen  up  the  soil  and  mix  fresh  air 
with  it." 

The  disastrous  dry  spells  of  last  sum- 
mer have  led  the  foremost  agricultural 
authorities  to  advocate  deep  tillage  as 
a  means  of  increasing  crops  and  avoid- 
ing the  bad  effects  of  future  droughts. 
Crop  failures  not  only  affect  the  farmer, 
but  they  also  cause  that  bugbear,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  to  loom  up  more 
prominently  than  ever  before  the  city 
man.   What  might  be  called  the  natural 
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method  of  deep  tillage  is  the  planting 
of  crops  such  as  alfalfa,  whose  large 
and  powerful  tap  roots  penetrate  a 
rather  compact  sub-soil  to  a  depth  of 
six  feet  or  more  and  in  a  few  years 
render  it  more  or  less  open.  A  more 
rapid  niethod  of  deep  tillage  is  with  the 
sub-soil  plow,  which  breaks  up  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  fifteen  to  twenty  inches. 
This,  however,  is  rather  expensive  and 
very  hard  on  men  and  horses.  Lastly 
comes  the  third  method  of  sub-soil- 
ing— by  the  use  of  dynamite.  Actual 
experiments  show  that  cotton  yields 
have  been  doubled,  trebled  and  quad- 
rupled by  sub-soiling  with  dynamite. 
An  experiment  in  a  flower  garden 
showed  that  there,  too,  the  dynamite 
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worked  just  as  well.  Hardy  peony 
plants  and  other  flowers  bloomed  pro- 
fusely the  first  season,  although  before, 
on  other  ground,  they  had  failed  to 
bloom  before  the  second  or  third  year. 
One  farmer  near  Anderson,  North 
Carolina,  planted  four  acres  by  the  use 
of  dynamite.  Half  a  stick  of  what  is 
known  as  forty  per  cent  dynamite  was 
used  to  each  fifteen  feet  square,  the 
dynamite  being  placed  in  holes  punched 
in  the  ground  and  then  fired.  The 
dynamiting  cost  eighteen  dollars  an 
acre.  The  ground  was  stirred  up  from 
three  to  four  feet  deep.  It  was  plowed 
and  harrowed  in  the  usual  manner  and 
the  corn  drilled.  On  the  four  acres  in 
question  more  than  800  bushels  of  corn 
were  harvested.  In  former  years,  with- 
out sub-soiling,  they  had  yielded  100 
bushels  an  acre. 

In  the  North  the  best  time  for  sub- 
soiling  is  from  May  to  November,  and 
in  the  South  from  October  to  Febru- 
ary 1.  The  cost  of  sub-soiling  by  dyna- 
mite averages  about  fifteen  dollars  an 
acre,  including  dynamite,  caps,  fuse  and 
the  labor  of  making  the  holes  and  doing 
the  blasting.  In  most  cases  the  cost  is 
recovered  within  the  year  out  of  the 
increased  yield,  but  in  other  cases 
where  the  increased  yield  would  not  be 
worth  more  than  fifteen  dollars  an  acre 
it  is  important  to  know  how  long  the 
increased  production  is  going  to  keep 
up,  so  as  to  justify  the  expense.  Most 


soil  below  six  or  eight  inches  is  still 
in  its  primeval  condition  and  has  never 
been  disturbed.  Chemical  analyses  of 
soils  down  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet 
show  that  on  the  average  acre  there  are 
tons  of  plant  foods  which  become  avail- 
able only  when  roots  can  penetrate  to 
them  or  when  ascending  moisture 
brings  them  up  to  the  roots  that  can- 
not get  down.  Alfalfa  and  other  deep 
rooted  plants  are  called  "soil  makers" 
because  they  penetrate  this  compact 
soil,  introduce  humus  and  provide  a 
passageway  for  the  descent  and  ascent 
of  water,  which  carries  with  it  the 
soluble,  fertilizing  elements;  but  many 
sub-soils  are  so  hard  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  any  one  plant  to 
penetrate  them.  Even  when  this  is 
possible  there  is  no  use  putting  such  a 
burden  on  the  plant,  because  whatever 
vitality  is  expended  in  making  its  own 
home  beneath  the  surface  is  sub- 
stracted  from  the  vitality  of  the  plant 
above  the  surface.  If  root  growth  is 
made  easy  and  quick  by  breaking  the 
sub-soil,  then  the  fertilizing  elements  of 
the  sub-soil  become  immediately  avail- 
able and  save  the  energy  of  the  plant 
for  fruition. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how  long 
will  sub-soiled  land  stay  in  good  condi- 
tion? It  is  conservative  and  true  to 
say  that  if  soil  is  once  thoroughly  shat- 
tered with  dynamite  to  a  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet  and  the  principles  of  crop 
rotation  are  followed  thereafter  the 
sub-soil  will  never  again  get  back 
into  its  primeval,  compact  condition. 
Whether  or  not  it  remains  as  open  in 
the  years  that  follow  as  it  is  immedi- 
ately after  blasting  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  continuity  of  cropping 
and  the  proper  rotation  of  the  crops. 
The  effect  of  sub-soiling  virtually  is  to 
change  a  farm  from  a  six-inch  layer  of 
soil  to  a  six-foot  layer.  The  only  ele- 
ment of  fertility  lacking  in  the  lower 
five  and  a  half  feet  is  humus,  and  that 
will  be  found  in  the  sub-soil  in  ample 
quantity  after  the  first  year's  cultiva- 
tion. The  significance  of  this  conclu- 
sion must  be  appreciated  by  the  care- 
ful agriculturist.  It  does  not,  however, 
constitute  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
plowing.  Cultivation  of  the  top  soil 
is  always  necessary,  whether  the  sub- 
soil is  broken  or  not  in  order  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds,  loss  of  moisture 
from  evaporation  and  the  formation  of 
a  waterproof  crust.    The  features  of 
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most  of  the  important  uses  to  which 
dynamite  is  put  in  farming  have  now 
been  explained.  In  the  removing  of 
stumps,  in  sub-soiling  and  in  tree  plant- 
ing it  is  invaluable.  Its  most  spectacu- 
lar use,  however,  is  in  ditching  and  the 
draining  of  marsh  land.  The  efforts  of 
the  government  and  the  leading  rail- 
roads to  perfect  plans  and  methods  for 
draining  the  vast  area  of  swamp  now 
covering  millions  of  acres  of  rich, 
verdant  soil  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  general  public  toward  the  impor- 
tance of  increasing  the  cultivated  area 
of  the  country.  The  importance  of  any 
farm,  county,  state  or  nation  varies 
almost  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  cultivated  area.  Many 
Southern  States  can  be  doubled  in  pro- 
ductive area  by  proper  drainage  of 
swamps  and  clearing  of  cut-over  lands. 
The  area  of  swamp  and  cut-over  lands 
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in  this  country  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  total  cultivated  area.  Hence  any 
means  of  bringing  these  lands  into 
cultivable  shape  is  of  the  highest 
importance. 

It  often  happens  that  swamps  and 
marshy  lands  are  caused  by  hardpan 
underneath.  There  is  no  outlet  by 
which  the  water  can  run  off,  and  as  it 
cannot  sink  into  the  earth  it  stands 
there,  rendering  the  land  useless  and 
breeding  disease.  By  using  dynamite 
these  conditions  can  be  removed.  The 
hardpan  is  usually  only  a  few  feet  thick 
and  is  located  several  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  marsh  top  soil.  With  an 
extension  auger  a  hole  is  bored  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hardpan.  Into  this  hole 
several  dynamite  cartridges  are  low- 
ered and  "tamped."  The  top  cartridge 
is  primed  with  a  blasting  cap.  In  ditch- 
ing with  dynamite  the  first  thing  done 
is  the  locating  of  the  proposed  ditch. 
Then  the  width  and  depth  are  decided 
on.  Holes  are  punched  at  intervals  of 
about  two  feet  along  the  course  of  the 
center  of  the  ditch.  In  each  of  these 
holes  a  cartridge  is  dropped  and 
"tamped"  in  with  some  mud.  A  row 
of  ten  cartridges  is  made  150  or  200 
feet  long  and  only  the  center  cartridge 
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is  primed  with  a  fuse  and  blasting  cap. 
Thiis  method  of  blasting,  where  only 
the  center  cartridge  is  primed,  is  only 
used  in  damp  and  compact  soil.  When 
the  soil  is  dry  or  loose  the  charge  will 
not  extend  from  one  cartridge  to 
another.  Then  each  cartridge  is  primed 
with  an  electric  detonator.  The  deto- 
nators, or  electric  fuzees,  are  connected 
with  a  blasting  machine  about  200  feet 
from  the  nearest  charge.  No  matter 
which  method  of  blasting  is  used  the 


WESTERN  tomato  blight  causes  a 
greater  annual  loss  to  tomato 
growers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  than 
all  other  tomato  pests  together;  in  fact 
it  has  become  such  a  serious  problem 
that  many  irrigated  districts  have 
ceased  to  consider  tomatoes  a  profit- 
able or  safe  crop  to  grow.  The  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  of  many  of  these 
districts  are  apparently  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  crop, 
and  if  the  blight  could  be  avoided  or 
even  partially  controlled  many  acres 
would  be  annually  planted  to  tomatoes, 
and  even  at  greatly  reduced  prices  the 
tomato  would  become  a  very  profitable 
crop,  because  it  is  a  heavy  annual 
bearer,  and  the  longer  fruiting  season 
natural  to  these  districts  makes  possible 
a  doubly  profitable  crop. 

A  score  of  different  causes  have  been 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  tomato  blight, 
and  yet  up  to  the  present  time  no  single 
cause  seems  wholly  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  The  more  common  causes 
assigned  are  alkali  in  the  soil  or  irriga- 
tion water,  a  deficiency  of  humus  in 
the  soil,  too  intense  heat,  hot  days  and 
cold  nights,  soil  fungus,  root  bacteria, 
naturally  weak  plants,  poor  root  sys- 
tems and,  finally,  improper  cultivation. 
It  seems  rather  incredible  to  attribute 
a  condition  of  this  kind  to  alkali  in  the 
soil  or  water  for  the  reason  that  toma- 
toes are  frequently  found  growing 
under  very  strong  alkali  conditions,  or 
that  it  is  due  to  temperature  conditions, 
as  almost  any  market  gardener  knows 
the  range  of  temperature  that  a  tomato 
will  survive.  As  to  naturally  weak 
plants,  poor  roots  or  improper  cultiva- 
tion, any  or  all  of  these  may  cause  an 
unfavorable  condition  similar  to  blight, 
but  not  blight.  A  peculiar  small  root 
fungi,  as  well  as  a  rare  bacteria,  is 
sometimes  found  growing  on  or  in  the 
diseased  roots,  but  thus  far  we  have 
been  unable  to  produce  blight  from 
artificial  innoculation,  which  makes  us 
very  doubtful  as  to  either  of  these  pests 
causing  the  blight. 

Tomato  blight  is  probably  a  physio- 
logical condition  brought  on  by  a  pecu- 
liar behavior  of  our  soils,  and  particu- 
larly on  our  sub-soils  when  under  very 
dry,  unfavorable  conditions.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  soils  giving  the 
worst  results  of  tomato  blight  shows  an 
abundance  of  silicate,  with  sufficient 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  to 
form  a  light  cement.  Aside  from  these 
three  other  elements  are  found  in  vary- 
ing   amounts,    none    of    which  are 


spectacular  part  of  the  work  comes  at 
this  point.  There  is  a  flash  of  flame 
and  a  sheet  of  mud  is  thrown  200  or 
300  feet  in  the  air.  A  few  seconds  later 
the  ditch  is  ready  for  the  passage  of 
water.  The  dirt  excavated  is  scattered 
over  the  adjacent  land,  so  there  is 
nothing  to  shovel.  The  whole  distance 
is  excavated  in  an  instant  and  the  first 
time  the  water  goes  through  the 
banks  of  the  ditch  are  all  washed  to  a 
true  line. 


injurious  to  plant  life.  These  elements 
act  together  about  Ihe  middle  of  .Tune, 
or  later  when  the  hot  weather  comes 
on,  and  form  a  light  cement  in  the  soil. 
This  cement  is  not  chemically  injurious 
to  plant  growth  beyond  making  the  soil 
so  hard  that  the  roots  cannot  penetrate 
it,  and  so  root  growth  ceases  at  once 
and  the  plant  dies  for  lack  of  available 
plant  food,  even  though  the  soil  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  various 
mineral  plant  foods.  This  same  condi- 
tion affects  fruit  trees  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  would  kill  them  the  same  as 
tomatoes  were  it  not  for  their  peren- 
nial growth.  Anyone  familiar  with 
handling  these  soils  under  irrigation 
knows  how  diflicult  it  is  to  properly 
irrigate  a  tract  after  this  condition  has 
once  taken  place.  It  is  practically 
impossible  without  the  addition  of 
organic  matter  of  some  kind  to  gel  the 
sub-soil  to  take  water,  and  a  light  or 
improper  irrigation  simply  means  a 
worse  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  hun- 
dreds of  patches  of  blighting  tomatoes 
the  above  conditions  were  found  exist- 
ing in  every  instance.  Under  various 
conditions  of  shade,  board  fences, 
mulches  and  furrowing,  the  trouble  was 
less  marked  than  in  the  open.  How- 
ever, none  of  them  worked  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

During  the  examination  of  these 
patches  particular  notice  was  taken  of 
the  hotbeds  in  which  plants  were 
started.  In  practically  every  hotbed, 
from  a  few  to  a  few  hundred  plants, 
were  left  as  transplants,  and  in  no 
instance  was  a  blighting  plant  found  in 
the  beds,  but  in  all  instances  good  roots 
were  found,  always  extending  down 
into  the  manure  used  to  heat  the  bed. 
This  gives  the  keynote  to  the  situation. 
Then  why  not  make  a  small  hotbed 
under  each  row  of  plants  in  the  field, 
or  at  least  under  each  hill,  and  avoid 
the  difficulty.  This  experiment  was 
tried  last  year  in  two  or  three  places 
on  naturally  bad  tomato  blighting  soils. 
In  one  test  deep  furrows  were  plowed 
early  in  the  spring  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  barnyard  manure,  mostly  from 
cattle  barns,  was  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow,  then  covered  with  from 
four  to  six  inches  of  soil.  The  plants 
were  later  set  in  rows  above  the 
manure,  and  out  of  about  four  hundred 
plants  treated  in  this  manner  not  a 
single  plant  blighted,  and  all  were 
strong  and  bore  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 
On  an  adjoining  piece  of  land  about 


four  hundred  plants  were  set  in  the 
ordinary  manner  in  the  same  kind  of 
soil,  but  without  the  nuinure  treatment, 
and  ninety  per  cent  of  these  plants 
blighted  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Another  plan  that  will  probably  work 
has  been  suggested  by  one  of  our  mar- 
ket gardeners,  and  that  is  to  place  a 
good  forkful  of  manure  in  the  bottom 
of  each  hill  hole  before  the  plant  is  set 
or  the  seed  sown.  In  either  case  the 
manure  should  be  covered  with  at  least 
from  four  to  six  inches  of  soil  in  order 
to  prevent  root  burn;  especially  is  this 
true  if  fresh,  unfermented  manure  is 
used.  Plants  treated  in  this  manner 
will  require  plenty  of  water,  but  will 
give  splendid  returns,  as  has  been 
shown  from  our  past  experiences. 


Government  Whitewash 

Laura  A.  James  in  Suburban  Life 

WHEN  you  were  a  country  boy,  and 
perhaps  had  to  whitewash  the 
back  fence,  as  "Tom  Sawyer"  did,  you 
must  have  noticed  that  the  whitewash 
didn't  stay  on  long.  Did  you  ever  think 
of  what  excellent  quality  whitewash 
that  used  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment must  be  to  stand  the  rough  use  it 
gets  on  such  structures  as  lighthouses 
and  life-saving  buildings?  Below  I 
give  the  two  washes  now  in  common 
use  bv  the  government: 

1.  Whitewash  for  Outside  Use. — 
Mix  a  half  bucket  of  unslaked  lime  with 
two  handfuls  of  common  salt.  Add  soft 
soap  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to 
every  fifteen  gallons  of  whitewash. 
Slake  gradually  and  stir  constantly. 
This  makes  a  stick>-  and  very  effective 
wash,  and  one  practically  waterproof. 

2.  Whitewash  for  Interior  Paint- 
ing.— Slake  a  peck  of  quicklime  with 
boiling  water  and  cover  the  instant  the 
water  is  added.  Strain  after  slaking 
and  put  in  a  gallon  of  salt  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
Spanish  whiting,  two  pounds  of  rice 
paste  and  a  half  pound  of  glue  dis- 
solved in  warm  water.  Mix  these  thor- 
oughly, cover  and  set  aside  for  a  few 
days  to  ripen. 

If  this  is  made  thin  enough  it  may  be 
sprayed  on  fences,  nests,  troughs,  hen- 
coops, poultry  houses  and  walls.  If  a 
spray  pump  is  used  two  or  three  coats 
should  be  put  on.  No  mice,  vermin  or 
lice  can  live  where  this  wash  is  used. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Last  fall  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dakc 
Advertising  Agency  of  Los  Angeles  I  decided  to 
try  your  publication  in  the  interest  of  my 
crimson  winter  rliubarb  and  berry  plants.  I 
am  pleased  to  advise  you  now  tliat  the  returns 
from  "Better  Fruit"  have  been  most  excellent, 
and  I  am  certainly  glad  that  I  decided  to  try 
your  publication.  Yours  sincerely,  .1.  B.  Wag- 
ner, Nurseryman,  Pasadena,  California. 


The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway 
has  just  issued  a  splendid  48-page  booklet 
entitled,  "Oregon  and  Washington,"  which  in 
a  very  interesting  way  gives  much  information 
about  the  argicultural  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory served  by  this  road.  We  understand  it  is 
the  intention  to  place  these  booklets  for  dis- 
tribution with  the  commercial  clubs  and  gen- 
eral immigration  agents  of  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic and  the  Great  Northern  railways  for  their 
work  throughout  the  East.  These  booklets  will 
be  sent  to  various  commercial  clubs  or  sup- 
plied upon  request  by  addressing  the  Spokane, 
Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  Company,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Western  Tomato  Blight 

By  W.  S.  Thornber,  Director  Lewiston-CIarkston  School  of  Horticulture 
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Peach  tree  thirteen  months  after  planting.    Shows  good 
Four-year-old  Spitzenberg,  unpruned  and  pruned  heading  and  proper  spreading. 


The  Care  and  Management  of  Orchards 

By  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  Horticulturist,  Oregon  Agricultural  College 


(Continued  from  last  issue) 
Nitrogen  is  the  so-called  vital  ele- 
ment; without  a  fair  amount  of  this  in 
the  soil  it  is  impossible  to  get  satisfac- 
tory growth.  It  is  the  substance  which 
produces  the  vigorous  green  color  of 
our  trees,  and  gives  us  splendid  leaf 
and  wood  growth.  If  used  to  excess  it 
may  produce  too  much  wood  growth  at 
the  expense  of  fruit,  and  the  fruit  may 
lack  in  color.  Most  of  our  mature 
orchards  would  probably  be  benefited 
by  additions  of  some  nitrogen  in  some 
form  or  other.  Potash  forms  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  ash  of  trees;  it  is 
found  in  the  buds,  leaves,  etc.  This 
substance  gives  firmness  and  aids  in 
maturing  and  ripening  the  wood.  It  is 
the  base  of  numerous  fruit  acids.  By 
some  people  it  is  thought  to  produce 
the  color,  but  this  contention  has  never 
been  proven.  Phosphorous  is  one  of 
the  essential  elements  in  the  tree  and 
fruit;  it  is  thought  to  be  of  aid  in  ripen- 
ing the  fruit  and  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  seed  formation.  We  must  keep 
up  the  supply  of  all  three  of  these  foods 
if  we  are  to  derive  the  best  results. 
Lime  is  thought  to  be  of  value  in  pro- 
ducing hard,  firm  wood  and  in  aiding 
trees  to  mature  and  go  into  the  dor- 
mant state. 

By  cover  crops  we  mean  a  crop 
which  is  planted  in  the  late  summer 
or  early  fall  and  grows  while  the  trees 
are  dormant.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Northwest  they  will  make  very  satis- 
factory growth  during  the  winter.  The 
growing  of  cover  crops  is  one  of  the 
very  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  main- 
taining in  good  vigor  and  heavy  bear- 
ing our  mature  orchards,  and  they  may 
be  of  great  assistance  in  young  orchards 
which  have  been  planted  on  land  which 
has  been  cropped  for  a  great  many 
years  and  is  more  or  less  run  down. 
All  the  cover  crops  are  of  value  in,  first, 
that  they  add  fiber.  This  fiber  allows 
us  to  keep  the  ground  in  better  physical 
condition  and  prevents  the  ground  from 
becoming  lumpy  and  hard  to  till;  it 
makes  light  soils  heavier  and  heavy 


soils  lighter;  to  a  large  extent  it  pre- 
vents puddling,  and  on  hillsides  may 
prevent  washing  and  extensive  seep- 
age. It  aids  us  to  till  our  lands  earlier 
in  the  spring  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Many  of  these  plants  have 
the  ability  to  take  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere,  making  it  available  for 
plant  growth.  In  growing  cover  crops 
we  must  make  a  study  oif  the  crop  to 
be  used,  the  climatice  and  soil  condi- 
tions, seasons,  etc.  As  far  as  crops  are 
concerned  we  can  make  several  classi- 
fications. First,  nitrogen  gatherers. 
These  have  the  power  of  taking  nitro- 
gen from  the  air,  and  when  they  decay 
in  the  soil  to  set  free  this  nitrogen  to 
be  used  for  plant  growth.  This  nitro- 
gen is  found  on  the  roots  of  these 
plants  contained  in  the  little  nodules 
on  such  crops  as  clovers,  beans,  peas, 
vetch,  etc.  These  plants,  then,  are  of 
especial  value,  since  they  add  this  vital 
element — nitrogen — and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  an  abundance  of  fiber. 
The  second  class  make  potash  available. 
Upon  their  decay  they  set  free  a  large 
amount  of  potash  which  the  trees  can 
use.  These  crops  include  cow  horn 
turnips  and  rape.  The  third  class  of 
crops  are  principally  valuable  because 


Four-year-old  Baldwin  showing  effect  of  summer 
pruning.  Tree  heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  Com- 
panion trees  of  same  variety  and  unpruned  the 
previous  summer  have  no  fruit.  This  tree  has 
been  slightly  overpruned. 


they  supply  humus  to  the  soil  and  thus 
give  an  abundance  of  fiber;  they 
include  such  crops  as  rye,  oats  and 
weeds  of  various  kinds.  If  we  are  to 
make  a  success  of  growing  cover  crops 
we  must  put  them  in  the  ground  at  the 
right  season  and  in  the  right  way.  The 
best  time  is  to  plant  the  seed  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  not  later  than  early 
September.  It  is  much  better  to  thor- 
oughly drill  them  in  than  to  sow  them 
broadcast  and  harrow  in.  Last  season, 
at  this  station,  in  one  of  the  driest  sum- 
mers we  have  experienced  we  germi- 
nated cover  crop  seed  in  six  days,  and 
when  the  first  fall  rains  came  these 
crops  took  hold  vigorously.  Many 
people  make  the  mistake  of  planting 
seed  too  late,  planting  in  the  latter  part 
of  Septeinber  and  early  October.  Under 
such  conditions  the  plants  do  not  get 
sufficiently  large  before  the  fall  frosts 
come,  and  as  a  rule  make  unsatisfactory 
growth  if  subjected  to  heavy  frosts  and 
rains. 

The  next  main  point  is  the  proper 
time  to  plow  under.  As  a  general  rule 
I  would  advise  one  to  plow  the  cover 
crop  under  at  the  time  one  would  nat- 
urally plow  the  orchard  if  it  had  no 
cover  crop.  In  many  cases  where  the 
cover  crops  are  allowed  to  grow  late  in 
the  spring  such  growth  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  trees,  as  at  this  time  the 
former  are  pumping  out  increased 
amounts  of  moisture  from  the  ground, 
and  should  you  have  a  dry  spring  this 
loss  of  moisture  might  be  felt  by  the 
trees.  Again,  it  is  never  wise  to  leave 
cover  crops  that  contain  materials  such 
as  rye  and  barley  to  grow  very  high 
or  become  tough,  for  when  such  mate- 
rial is  plowed  under  it  will  decay  very 
slowly,  and  under  some  conditions  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  hold 
moisture  between  this  layer  of  unde- 
cayed  material  and  the  surface.  As  a 
result  the  ground  might  dry  out  exceed- 
ingly, and  instead  of  the  trees  receiving 
benefit  from  the  cover  crop  they  would 
experience  a  checking  influence  for 
that  season  at  least.    In  many  of  our 
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hill  lands  where  cover  crops  have  not 
been  grown  the  growth  the  first  few 
years  is  very  discouraging.  Neverthe- 
less I  would  plow  the  ground  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  spring,  and  experi- 
ence has  generally  shown  that  the 
cover  crops  grow  well  after  a  few 
years'  trial,  becoming  better  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  proper  time  for 
planting  the  seed  and  the  proper  time 
of  plowing  under  the  cover  crop  is  one 
that  the  growers  generally  do  not 
observe  carefully  enough.  In  many 
cases  one  can  disc  under  the  cover 
crop,  and  probably  this  method  would 
have  to  be  used  in  many  of  our 
orchards.  Where  the  cover  crop  is 
becoming  very  rank  in  growth  one  can 
assist  in  working  it  under  by  using  a 
coulter  when  plowing,  or  often  by 
chain  drags. 

The  amount  of  seed  to  sow  per  acre 
will  vary  considerably  with  various 
conditions.  The  more  heavy  and 
shaded  the  orchard  the  more  seed 
will  be  necessary.  On  land  to  be 
planted  with  young  orchards  that  is  in 
great  need  of  cover  crops,  such  as  land 
that  has  been  in  wheat  for  a  long 
time,  one  will  have  to  plant  heavier 
cover  crops  than  would  otherwise  be 
required.  One  bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre 
and  a  bushel  of  vetch  drilled  at  right 
angles  to  the  rye  has  given  very  satis- 
factory results.  The  following  amounts 
of  seed  are  those  we  generally  recom- 
mend to  try  per  acre:  Rye,  10  pounds 
to  1^/4  bushels;  vicia  sativa,  40  pounds 
to  60  pounds;  vicia  villosa,  40  pounds  to 
50  pounds;  oats,  20  pounds  to  50 
pounds;  Canada  peas,  100  pounds;  rape, 
10  pounds;  cow  horn  turnips,  2  pounds; 


cow  peas,  100  pounds;  soy  beans,  10 
pounds;  crimson  clover,  20  pounds.  As 
far  as  Western  and  Southern  Oregon 
are  concerned  vicia  sativa  is  the  most 
satisfactory  crop  of  the  nitrogen  gath- 
erers to  grow.  In  a  few  unusual  years, 
when  the  winter  is  a  little  more  severe 
than  common,  the  vicia  villosa  makes 
better  growth,  but  the  vicia  sativa  is 
more  to  be  desired  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. We  have  found  it  a  good  prac- 
tice to  drill  vetch  and  rye  together,  as 
the  rye  seems  to  serve  as  a  nurse  crop 
and  holds  up  the  vetch.  In  some  cases 
oats  can  be  substituted  for  rye;  rape 
and  cow  horn  turnips  do  fairly  well  in 
this  district.  We  are  conducting  exper- 
iments at  the  present  time  to  determine 
which  crop  is  stronger.  In  Hood  River 
both  sativa  and  villosa  have  done  well; 
however,  in  some  districts  even  there 
sativa  is  preferable  to  villosa.  In  some 
sections,  especially  in  those  that  expe- 
rience a  great  deal  of  cold  weather,  the 
villosa  is  the  best  crop  that  we  have 
tried.  The  chances  are  that  in  those 
orchards  in  which  vetch  or  similar 
crops  make  rank  growth  it  would  be 
unwise  to  use  such  a  crop  every  year; 
probably  three  years  out  of  five  would 
be  sufficient.  Clean  culture  could  be 
practiced  every  two  years,  though 
crops  like  rape  and  cow  horn  turnips 
might  be  used.  In  most  cases  where 
the  trees  are  making  as  much  of  a 
growth  as  one  should  desire  but  the 
ground  is  hard  to  manage,  either  bak- 
ing or  becoming  lumpy  on  the  one  hand 
or  too  light  and  easily  blown  by  the 
wind  on  the  other,  the  growing  of  such 
crops  as  rye,  barley  and  oats,  to  be 
plowed  under  later,  would  probably  aid 


materialh  in  the  ease  with  which  such 
soils  could  be  handled. 

The  general  principle  to  be  observed 
in  growing  the  cover  crops  is  simply  to 
maintain  the  trees  in  good  vigor  and 
health  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  good 
crops.  While  in  the  majority  of  our 
orchards  there  would  be  little  danger 
for  a  number  of  years  at  least  of  grow- 
ing too  many  crops  of  vetch,  neverthe- 
less I  would  not  advise  the  continual 
use  of  such  crops  in  orchards  that 
already  have  vigorous  foliage  and  are 
making  a  large  wood  growth.  In  many 
of  our  orchards  trees  will  need  slight 
checking  at  times  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  proper  fruitfulness.  This  is 
especially  true  of  trees  from  nine  to 
twelve  years  of  age  that  have  been  put 
on  very  rich  soils,  and  which  are  either 
being  irrigated  or  are  receiving  con- 
siderable sub-irrigation  waters.  Each 
grower  must  study  his  individual 
orchard  carefully  and  feed  the  trees 
according  to  their  individual  needs. 
One  will  often  find  that  the  variety  and 
age  of  the  trees  will  determine  the 
treatment  the  orchard  should  receive. 
Our  growers  need  to  study  the  indi- 
vidual varieties  more,  and  even  the 
individual  trees.  It  is  well  to  have 
(letinile  plans  made  of  the  orchard, 
either  working  according  to  age  or 
variety,  keeping  the  trees  accurately 
outlined  or  designated  in  such  a  way 
that  one  can  note  the  degree  to  which 
such  trees  are  fruitful  and  making  a 
satisfactory  growth.  In  many  cases 
the  individual  trees  should  be  given 
more  attention  than  they  are  now 
receiving.  A  system  of  plotting  the 
orchard  and  keeping  records  need  not 


I'l  uiio  tree  before  pruning 


Same  tree  pruned 
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Peach  tree  one  year  after  planting,  unpruned  Same  tree  after  pruning 


be  laborious,  and  if  properly  done 
should  tend  to  materially  increase  the 
income  from  the  orchard.  Our  orchard- 
ists  must  learn  to  study  their  individual 
trees  in  the  same  way  that  the  dairy- 
man studies  the  individuals  of  the  herd. 
Especially  is  this  true  as  related  to  such 
subjects  as  feeding  the  trees,  pruning, 
thinning,  etc.,  and  the  treatment  for 
various  pests. 

The  term  shade  crop  is  used  to  desig- 
nate those  crops  that  are  grown  in  the 
orchard  during  the  growing  season,  the 
aim  being  to  supply  food  and  give  the 
same  benefits,  to  a  large  degree,  that  we 
are  receiving  from  the  use  of  cover 
crops.  The  shade  crop  is  adapted  to 
irrigated  districts  only,  as  far  as  mature 
trees  are  concerned  at  any  rate,  and 
should  only  be  attempted  where  one 
has  suflicient  irrigating  water  to  grow 
both  the  trees  and  crop  successfully. 
The  shade  crop  is  being  used  quite 
extensively  in  parts  of  the  inland 
empire.,  as  the  Payette  Valley  and  the 
Walla  Walla  Valley.  There  are  a  great 
many  crops  being  tried;  the  best  ones 
to  use,  however,  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly determined.  The  clovers,  where 
they  will  grow  successfully,  offer  one 
of  the  best  crops  to  grow.  They  are 
handled  in  a  number  of  ways.  In  most 
cases  the  crop  is  grown  for  two  years, 
being  mowed  two  or  three  times  each 
year,  and  is  then  plowed  into  the 
ground  and  clean  culture  practiced  for 
the  first  year  or  two.  The  other  method 
is  to  cut  the  crop,  allowing  one  crop  of 
clover  to  go  to  seed,  and  then  discing 
the  crop  under  each  year,  the  crop 
reseeding  itself.  In  some  cases  alfalfa 
is  being  used,  but  it  is  a  questionable 


practice.  It  is  yet  to  be  determined 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  desirable  practice 
to  grow  alfalfa  or  any  other  crop  in  an 
orchard  for  a  number  of  years  without 
discing  or  plowing  deeply;  such  a  prac- 
tice might  cause  roots  to  come  too  near 
the  surface,  and  when  plowing  was 
undertaken,  if  it  became  necessary,  it 
might  be  disastrous  to  the  trees. 
Shade  crops  are  very  desirable  in 
those  districts  where  the  soil  becomes 
excessively  warm  and  where  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  reflective  light  and  heat. 
They  shade  the  ground,  tend  to  make 
it  cooler  and  furnish  a  large  amount  of 
plant  food.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to 
plant  young  trees  with  shade  crops  is 
yet  a  question  and  needs  to  be  experi- 
mented with  more.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  young  trees  will  grow  well 
where  there  is  a  strip  cultivated  each 
year  on  each  side  of  the  tree  and  a 
shade  crop  grown  between  the  trees; 
later  the  crop  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
over  the  entire  ground. 

Another  method  of  maintaining  the 
orchard  fertility  would  be  by  means  of 
manures  or  commercial  fertilizers. 
Probably  well  rotted  manure  is  one  of 
the  best  materials  to  apply  to  orchards; 
however,  this  is  scarce  and  at  times  too 
expensive.  Under  average  conditions 
one  could  not  afford  to  pay  over  one 
dollar  a  load  for  average  manures.  In 
very  light  soils  one  should  avoid  apply- 
ing a  very  large  amount  of  very  strawy 
manures,  as  the  straw  decays  slowly 
and  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  caus- 
ing the  soils  to  dry  out  rapidly.  The 
time  may  be  close  at  hand  when  it  will 
pay  in  some  of  our  orchards  to  use 
commercial    fertilizers.    While  many 


growers  would  hate  to  admit  that  such 
a  time  is  here,  or  will  come  in  the  near 
future,  all  sentiment  will  disappear 
when  it  is  demonstrated  that  an  appli- 
tion  of  fertilizers  will  pay  big  interest. 
In  all  cases  I  would  advise  one  to  take 
up  the  application  of  fertilizers  in  a 
conservative  way.  Each  orchard  can 
become  an  experiment  station  and 
demonstrate  the  needs  of  plant  foods. 
In  purchasing  fertilizers  two  points 
should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind;  one 
is  the  actual  amount  of  plant  food  the 
fertilizer  contains  and  how  much  one 
is  to  pay  per  pound  for  such  food,  and 
the  other  point  the  availability  of  this 
plant  food.  Some  fertilizers  cost  more 
per  pound  of  actual  plant  food  at 
twenty  dollars  a  ton  than  others  that 
sell  at  fifty  dollars  a  ton.  Bulletin  79 
of  this  station  has  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject very  nicely.  In  applying  commer- 
cial fertilizers  to  the  orchard  I  would 
choose  a  few  trees;  apply  some  quickly 
available  nitrogenous  food,  such  as 
nitrate  of  soda  or  dried  blood,  applying 
nitrates  at  the  rate  of  50  to  100  pounds 
per  acre.  Choose  a  few  more  trees  and 
apply  acid  phosphates  at  the  rate  of 
300  pounds  per  acre,  or  super  phos- 
phate at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per 
acre.  Muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash 
may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  to 
200  pounds  per  acre.  Then  make  com- 
binations of  some  of  these  and  make  a 
complete  application.  If  the  trees 
respond  to  such  applications  it  would 
probably  pay  in  many  cases  to  use  such 
fertilizers.  Later  on,  in  applying  fer- 
tilizers, one  may  wish  to  mix  some  of 
the  more  slowly  available  ones  with 
the  quickly  available  fertilizers;  this 
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should  be  applied  in  the  spring  and  be 
plowed  under  or  harrowed  into  the 
ground. 

The  mulching  of  orchards  with  straw, 
grass  and  similar  substances  has  been 
tried  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
with  more  or  less  success.  This  exper- 
iment station  is  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments  along  this  line.  We  are 
not  ready  to  publish  as  yet,  but  I  will 
still  advise  growers  to  practice  culti- 
vation with  either  the  cover  crop  or 
shade  crop  wherever  possible.  Com- 
bining fruit  growing  with  some  indus- 
try as  poultry  husbandry,  dairy  hus- 
bandry, hog  raising,  etc.,  would  prob- 
ably keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
and  while  this  would  be  practicable 
with  young  orchards  before  they  come 
into  bearing  in  the  majority  of  com- 
mercial bearing  orchards  it  would  not 
be  practicable,  since  it  divides  one's 
time  too  much,  and  there  are  few  men 
who  can  make  a  success  of  several 
specialized  lines.  Generally  they  will 
neglect  some  of  these  lines  in  order  to 
perfect  the  other.  Again,  with  land 
worth  from  .'?1,000  to  $2,500  per  acre, 
one  could  not  devote  much  ground  for 
general  farming  purposes.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  field  for  combined  fruit 
growing  with  diversified  farming  on  a 
small  scale,  and  many  people  are  mak- 
ing a  very  good  living  from  such  com- 
binations. 

Irrigation  in  its  relation  to  fruit 
growing  is  a  subject  which  the  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  is  investigating, 
and  bulletins  will  be  published  from 
time  to  time  on  this  subject.  Irrigation 
properly  handled,  in  many  cases,  will 
assist  in  producing  very  desirable 
crops  and  tree  growth.  Theoretically 


irrigation  should  bring  about  the  same 
results  as  proper  rainfall.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  average  man 
abuses  the  practice  and  over  irrigates 
in  order  to  produce  a  large  crop,  and 
often  detracts  from  the  fine  quality  of 
the  fruit  by  such  practice.  He  is  apt 
to  produce  fruit  of  poor  quality  and 
inferior  for  shipping  and  keeping.  In 
districts  with  less  than  twenty  inches 
of  rainfall  irrigation  can  become  a 
great  help,  and  in  many  cases  is  a 
necessity,  especially  with  such  fruits 
as  the  apple.  In  regions  with  a  slightly 
greater  rainfall  than  this  it  is  of  help  in 
keeping  the  trees  in  good  healthy  con- 
dition and  in  tending  to  produce  annual 
crops.  In  irrigation  the  problem  is  to 
see  how  little  water  to  use  instead  of 
how  much.  Irrigation  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  cultivation.  Under  most 
conditions  about  two  irrigations  during 
the  growing  season  are  ample  where 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  moistened 
and  followed  by  intensive  cultivation. 
Generally  irrigation  can  be  given  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  of  sufficient 
amount  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
and  prevent  heavy  dropping.  One 
should  avoid  using  large  amounts  of 
water  near  the  time  of  harvesting,  as 
this  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  trees 
in  active  growth  and  may  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  fruit,  especially  with  such 
crops  as  peaches.  It  is  poor  policy  to 
irrigate  peaches  within  tree  weeks  of 
picking  time.  Heavy  irrigation  with 
young  orchards  may  increase  winter 
killing.  Extensive  late  irrigations  with 
bearing  trees  may  retard  color,  and 
even  interfere  with  final  develop- 
ments of  high  color.  Where  irrigation 
is  practiced  one  needs  to  look  after 


the  drainage  very  carefully,  as  a  great 
deal  of  seepage  water  results,  and 
many  fine  orchards  have  been  ruined 
by  such  water. 

Pruning  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
orchard  practices  and  is  a  very  essen- 
tial one.  While  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  devitalize  some  plants,  proof  of 
this  is  unfounded.  On  the  contrary,  it 
generally  tends  to  increase  vigor,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  pruning. 
Our  objects  in  pruning  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  way:  To  increase 
vigor  of  the  plants,  to  make  them  fruit- 
ful, to  aid  in  such  orchard  work  as 
thinning,  spraying  and  harvesting,  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  light  and  heat 
which  may  strike  the  plants,  thus 
reducing  injury  from  sunburn,  etc.;  to 
train  plants  to  some  desired  form  and, 
unfortunately,  in  some  cases  to  get  a 
supply  of  fire  wood.  In  studying  prun- 
ing we  must  become  acquainted,  how- 
ever, with  the  general  principles,  and 
must  make  a  special  study  of  buds, 
much  more  study  than  the  average 
grower  gives  to  this  vital  topic.  Con- 
cerning some  of  the  general  principles 
I  may  state  that  in  many  cases  heavy 
top  pruning  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
heavy  wood  growth  and  rejuvenates 
the  trees.  Heavy  pruning  may  develop 
strong  growth  of  watersprouts,  which 
indicates  lack  of  equlibrium  or  balance 
between  the  roots  and  the  top  and 
often  causes  one  part  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

The  habits  of  trees  vary  greatly;  not 
only  does  the  tree  vary  in  habit  of 
growth  from  youth  to  old  age  but  there 
are  many  variations  in  shoot  growths. 
Many  have  a  tendency  to  grow  from 
uppermost  buds.  These  uppermost  buds 


This  kind  of  pruning  is  never  permissible.    Ahvays  cut 
close  to  trunk  and  make  a  smooth  wound. 
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tend  to  produce  very  strong  terminal 
growth,  which,  when  headed  in,  pro- 
duces laterals.  Fruit  bearing  tends  to 
become  a  habit  with  trees,  and  can  be 
greatly  modified  or  changed  with 
pruning.  Summer  pruning,  if  done  at 
the  proper  time  and  moderately,  may 
tend  to  produce  fruit  buds,  while  win- 
ter pruning  tends  to  make  wood  growth. 
The  relation  of  leaf  and  fruit  buds  and 
their  differentiation  is  a  large  topic  in 
itself,  and  is  being  investigated  by  this 
station  at  the  present  time.  It  will  pay 
every  grower  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  bearing  buds  of  his  trees.  With 
apples  and  pears,  for  example,  he  will 
find  that  some  varieties  will  be  annual 
bearers,  while  some  will  bear  only  once 
every  two  or  three  years.  Some  pro- 
duce fruit  on  the  end  of  last  year's 
terminal  growth,  others  bear  on  axil- 
lary buds  on  last  year's  growth;  some 
produce  from  one-year-old  spurs,  while 
some  will  not  produce  until  the  spurs 
are  several  years  of  age.  On  trees  in 
foliage  one  will  generally  find  the  new 
wood  bears  leaves  singly,  while  the 
old  wood  bears  in  clusters.  The  new 
growth  generally  arises  from  terminal 
or  strong  lateral  buds.  The  terminals 
may  produce  fruit,  but  this  generally 
develops  from  the  laterals.  If  one 
studies  buds  carefully  he  will  find  there 
are  several  kinds.  Some  produce  fruit 
only,  others  produce  both  fruit  and 
foliage,  others  develop  into  a  fruit  spur, 
while  others  remain  dormant  and  never 
start  unless  the  tree  is  injured.  The 
terminal  bud  is  apt  to  be  the  strongest, 
the  first  lateral  next  and  so  on  down 
the  shoot.  When  spurs  bear  fruit  one 
year  they  are  apt  to  develop  shoot  buds 
the  next  year,  hence  the  habit  of  bear- 
ing once  in  two  years.  Fruit  spurs  are 
often  forced  into  shoots  by  heavy 
pruning,  especially  at  times  of  light 
cropping.  However,  when  a  branch 
becomes  a  fruit  spur,  so  to  speak,  it  is 
apt  to  maintain  this  habit  unless  the 
tree  is  excessively  pruned.  With  apples 
and  pears  we  have  mixed  fruit  buds, 
that  is,  leaves  and  flowers  on  the  same 
bud;  while  in  some  fruits  like  the  apri- 
cot, cherry  and  peach,  for  example,  cer- 
tain buds  contain  only  leaves  and 
others  only  flowers.   With  many  of  our 


Same  grape  pruned  to  four  arms 


stone  fruits  the  fruit  buds  are  found 
laterally  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
peach  always  bears  on  one-year-old 
wood;  the  buds  appear  singly  with  a 
branch  bud,  or  in  pairs  with  a  branch 
bud  between  them.  The  position  of  the 
buds  will  depend  largely  on  the  vigor 
of  the  tree.  The  stronger  the  wood  the 
nearer  the  tips  the  buds  are  formed. 
With  cherries  we  rarely  find  many 
buds  on  the  strong  growing  new  wood, 
the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  being  borne 
on  fruit  spurs.  These  spurs  are  gener- 
ally new  growth,  and  often  bear  axil- 
lary buds  and  terminal  branch  buds. 

The  majority  of  our  growers  favor 
the  low  tree,  that  is,  with  head  formed 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  inches 
from  the  ground.  In  many  cases  one  is 
apt  to  lose  less  trees  from  sunburn 
where  headed  low  and  properly  han- 
dled than  otherwise.  There  are  sev- 
eral types  of  trees  being  grown,  and 
much  heated  and  often  worthless  dis- 
cussion is  held  concerning  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  open  or  vase  tree 
versus  the  pyramid  or  leader  type.  A 
third  type  is  a  combination  of  the  two, 
where  the  leader  is  allowed  to  grow  for 
a  few  years  and  then  held  in  check. 
We  should  be  more  interested  in  the 
general  principles  of  pruning  than  in 
the  growing  of  an  exact  type.  Good, 
strong,  heavily  bearing  trees  can  be 
produced  by  all  systems,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  very  weak,  worthless  trees 
can  be  produced  by  each.  The  so-called 
open  or  vase  tree  was  introduced  from 
California,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
head  the  trees  low  and  shear  the  tops 
to  protect  from  the  sun.  Here  in  Ore- 
gon we  do  not  shear  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  but  still  try  to  encourage  the 
open  trees.  Many  people  have  made  a 
mistake  in  thinking  that  a  short  trunk 
means  a  low  head.  This  has  little  to  do 
with  the  head  of  the  tree  unless  one 
practices  proper  pruning  the  first  five 
years  of  the  tree's  life  and  always  gives 
the  tree  plenty  of  room  for  lateral 
development.  Concerning  the  open 
versus  the  center  tree,  both  will  be 
used  according  to  the  type  of  tree  we 
are  growing.  Undoubtedly  all  varieties 
that  tend  to  grow  large  and  rangy 
should  be  grown  as  open  trees,  while 


many  varieties  like  the  Yellow  New- 
town, for  example,  which  often  makes 
a  weak,  scraggly  growth,  can  be  made 
stronger  and  larger,  and  be  made  to 
produce  more  by  growing  a  leader  for 
a  number  of  years  at  least.  Those  who 
are  using  the  open  tree  need  to  modify 
it  considerably  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
They  are  allowing  most  of  the  main 
branches  to  issue  from  the  same  point, 
with  a  resulting  weak  tree  which 
breaks  badly  and  is  often  short  lived. 

Head  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
inches;  some  prefer  to  head  at  twenty- 
five  inches  to  get  better  distribution  of 
branches.  This  can  be  done  and  still 
keep  the  head  as  low  as  the  average 
tree  that  is  headed  as  low  as  eighteen 
inches.  The  tree  should  be  studied  very 
closely  during  the  first  growing  season; 
some  buds  will  need  to  be  rubbed  off, 
others  pinched  back,  the  aim  being  to 
grow  a  well  balanced  tree,  with  as 
much  space  as  possible  between  the 
branches.  The  branches  will  never 
grow  any  farther  apart  than  the  dis- 
tance at  which  they  are  started,  and  in 
fact  never  get  higher  from  the  ground. 
If  one  leaves  trees  alone  during  the 
entire  growing  season  the  chances  are 
he  will  find  all  the  branches  growing 
near  the  cut  and  a  weak  tree  will  be 
the  result.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
leave  from  three  to  five  branches,  and 
head  these  back,  under  average  condi- 
tions, to  stubs  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
length.  Remove  all  laterals  other  than 
these.  I  would  not  advise  head- 
ing closer  than  this,  as  it  would 
tend  to  throw  future  laterals  too 
close  together.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  you  will  find  that  each  of 
these  branches  will  have  produced 
from  one  to  a  dozen  or  more  laterals. 
I  would  advise  choosing  two  of  the  best 
located  and  removing  the  rest,  heading 
these  back  to  stubs  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  and  either  removing  the 
remaining  laterals  or  cut  back  some  of 
these  to  two  or  three  buds.  These  will 
later  form  fruit  spurs.  I  may  state, 
however,  that  where  blight  is  prevalent 
it  is  poor  practice  to  form  fruit  spurs 
too  low  down  on  the  main  branches. 
From  this  time  we  will  have  to  modify 
pruning  somewhat,  as  every  time  we 
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head  in  a  terminal  branch  we  force 
out  more  main  laterals.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  grow  a  brush  heap  every 
year,  and  as  a  consequence  be  obliged 
to  practice  very  severe  pruning  annu- 
ally. I  have  observed,  especially  with 
Yellow  Newtowns,  that  heading  in 
strongly,  as  is  often  practiced,  is  too 
severe,  and  as  a  result  the  trees  are 
often  kept  from  heavy  bearing  until  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age.  Where  ter- 
minal growth  tends  to  become  too 
strong  it  will  need  heading  back  to 
produce  a  suHicient  number  of  strong 
laterals;  this  is  true  of  such  varieties 
as  Northern  Spy,  Ortley  and  King  of 
Tompkins  County.  One  can  do  this  to 
good  advantage  by  pruning  at  two  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Remove  the  excessive 
laterals  and  practice  moderate  heading 
back  in  the  winter,  and  follow  this  by 
moderate  heading  back  from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  July.  As  the  apple 
tends  to  come  into  bearing  one  should 
practice  light  annual  pruning,  and 
avoid  if  possible  such  vigorous  pruning 
as  to  produce  watersprout  growth. 
With  young  trees  the  pruning  should 
always  be  delayed  until  growth  is  about 
to  start  in  the  spring,  as  by  this  method 
there  is  apt  to  be  much  less  die-back. 
Avoid  handling  trees  when  they  are 
frozen.  Where  trees  have  been  neg- 
lected for  a  number  of  years  it  is 
better  to  get  them  into  shape  gradu- 
ally, taking  several  years,  rather  than 
to  prune  excessively,  as  excessive 
pruning  tends  to  force  fruit  spurs 
into  wood  growth,  and  it  may  be 
four  or  five  years  before  you  can  bring 
the  tree  back  into  proper  bearing. 
Where  heading  back  is  necessary  on 
large  trees  one  often  gets  less  water- 
sprout  and  shoot  growths  where  the 
heading  back  is  just  above  a  strong 
lateral.  When  walersprouts  start  to 
grow  vigorously  they  should  be 
removed  immediately.  In  thinning  out 
laterals  always  choose  the  stronger. 
All  the  decayed  branches  should  be 
removed.  In  cutting  off  branches 
remove  these  as  near  the  body  as  pos- 
sible. Make  an  undercut  some  distance 
from  the  tree  at  first,  so  when  the 
branch  crashes  to  the  ground  it  will 
not  rip  the  tree.     All  large  wounds 


should  be  painted  or  waxed.  Trees  that 
tend  to  bear  every  year  will  stand  more 
pruning  than  those  that  bear  once  in 
two  years,  and  the  latter  class  will 
stand  more  pruning  in  the  bearing 
year  than  otherwise.  There  will  be 
little  difference  in  pruning  the  open 
and  center  tree  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  but  from  that  time  on  the  center 
is  allowed  to  have  a  slight  lead  over 
the  remaining  branches.  Some  of  the 
strongest  trees  that  I  have  seen  in  Ore- 
gon have  been  produced  by  maintain- 
ing this  leader  for  a  number  of  years 
and  not  allowing  them  to  develop 
further. 

The  same  general  principles  that 
apply  to  the  apple  are  suited  to  the 
pear.  The  pear  will  stand  very  low 
heading,  generally  lower  than  the 
apple.  I  would,  however,  advise  grow- 
ers as  a  rule  to  try  and  allow  more  dis- 
tance between  branches  than  they 
now  practice.  This  will  mean  slightly 
higher  heading.  Most  growers  prefer 
an  open  tree  to  the  center  tree,  as  it  is 
less  liable  to  loss  from  blight.  I  will 
state  that  a  tree  that  is  grown  with  well 
spaced  branches  may  be  subject  to  less 
disease  loss  from  blight  than  those 
where  the  branches  all  center  at  one 
point.  The  pear  will  often  stand  more 
wood  than  the  apple,  and  it  spreads 
more  proportionately  when  heavily 
laden  with  fruit.  Color  is  not  as 
greatly  desired  as  with  most  apples, 
and  spurs  are  encouraged  and  allowed 
to  grow  more  closely  together.  The 
first  three  years  the  pruning  should  be 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  apple,  mak- 
ing an  intelligent  choice  of  laterals. 
With  such  varieties  as  the  Bosc  and 
Winter  Nelis  considerable  care  is  nec- 
essary to  get  a  well  balanced  tree. 
Amateurs  often  become  discouraged 
with  these  varieties  the  first  few  >ears, 
but  they  will  give  less  trouble  as  they 
become  older.  Staking  will  aid  very 
materially  in  maintaining  a  well  bal- 
anced tree.  The  Anjou  will  stand  more 
severe  pruning  than  most  varieties, 
since  this  variety  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  very  large  number  of  blooms, 
but  at  times  sets  very  little  fruit.  This 
is  not  caused  by  poor  pollenation,  but 
frequently  by  lack  of  vitality.  Heading 


in  often  overcomes  this  difficulty.  After 
the  pear  comes  into  bearing  one  should 
avoid  pruning  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce extra  sappy  growth,  as  such 
growth  is  easily  injured  by  blight. 
Prune  annually  and  head  back  occa- 
sionally to  strengthen  the  laterals. 
Avoid  allowing  trees  to  grow  a  num- 
ber of  years  without  pruning,  for  in 
the  meantime  they  get  too  rangy,  and 
when  headed  back  uniformly  severe 
the  result  of  such  heading  back  is  to 
produce  a  large  amount  of  rank  soft 
growth  that  by  the  time  it  comes  into 
heavy  bearing  has  carried  the  tree  as 
high  as  formerly,  and  you  have  gained 
nothing  from  such  practice. 

Summer  pruning  is  a  subject  in 
which  our  growers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  interested.  It  is  a  topic  of 
which  we  as  yet  know  comparatively 
little.  This  experiment  station  has 
done  some  work  along  this  line,  and 
we  are  at  present  conducting  experi- 
ments that  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
growers.  In  a  general  way,  in  Western 
Oregon,  we  believe  that  the  best  time 
for  sununer  pruning  will  be  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  July;  if  summer 
pruning  is  done  too  early  it  will  prob- 
ably defeat  its  aim,  and  will  produce 
additional  shoot  growth  rather  than 
tending  to  check  the  trees  and  cause 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  If  done 
too  late  it  forces  out  soft  growth  which 
kills  badly.  One  must  remember  that 
it  is  very  easy  to  overdo  summer  prun- 
ing, and  there  is  a  tendency  at  the 
present  time  to  prune  too  vigorously. 
Severe  summer  pruning  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  severe  spring  pruning. 
Where  practiced  moderately  very  good 
results  may  be  obtained.  I  would 
advise  all  growers  to  use  summer  prun- 
ing more,  checking  any  excessive  ter- 
minal growth,  so  that  one  need  not 
prune  so  severely  the  following  spring. 
Where  this  checking  is  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  remove  only  a  small  amount 
of  wood  in  each  case,  or  merely  pinch 
back  the  buds,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
force  out  a  few  laterals  and  also  to 
form  a  few  fruit  buds  lower  down  the 
shoot.  Among  pears  it  is  very  common 
to  find  the  trees  producing  numbers  of 
large  fruit  buds  at  the  terminals,  and  if 


A  younger  vine  than  previous  cut,  unpruned  Same  vine  pruned 
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Three-year-old  Bartlett  before  prunini 


the  trees  are  pruned  in  the  spring  it  is 
done  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  crop.  One  should 
endeavor  to  grow  an  abundance  of 
fruit  spurs  the  entire  length  of  the 
branch.  Probably  material  heading  in 
in  the  spring,  followed  by  a  light 
checking  such  as  is  produced  by  mod- 
erate heading  back  about  the  first  of 
July,  will  go  a  long  way  to  produce 
these  fruit  buds  lower  on  the  branches 
than  they  commonly  occur.  This  is  a 
subject  which  our  growers  should  look 
into  more  closely  and  should  be  willing 
to  experiment  with  much  more  than 
they  are  doing  at  present. 

The  general  belief  is  that  cherries 
should  not  be  pruned.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  upon  what  such  a  theory  is 
based.  The  lack  of  proper  pruning  of 
the  young  cherry  trees  will  simply 
mean  that  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  must 
be  picked  from  ladders  at  least  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize 
any  profit  under  such  conditions.  The 
cherry  naturally  grows  with  little 
encouragement  to  the  goblet  or  wine 
glass  shape.  Growth  is  very  vigorous 
the  first  few  years,  and  the  tree  is  often 
fifteen  feet  in  height  before  the  m.ain 
fruit  spurs  are  formed.  The  fruit  is 
clustered  in  heavy  spurs  near  the  base 
of  the  vigorous  growth,  and  one  often 
discovers  wood  bearing  areas  that 
should  be  developed  into  heavier  fruit 
bearing.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
branches  do  not  form  at  one  point; 
decay  sets  in  and  excessive  gumming 
is  often  found  in  such  places.  Try  to 
get  the  branches  well  distributed  and 
cut  severely  the  first  few  years.  One 
will  often  need  to  practice  at  least  two 
prunings,  one  in  spring  and  one  in 
summer,  the  first  few  years  in  order  to 
produce  a  spreading  tree.  By  using  a 
little  care  one  can  make  a  more  spread- 
ing tree  than  we  commonly  see,  and 


one  that  will  be  both  more  fruitful  and 
more  easily  handled.  In  cutting  off 
large  branches  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  protecting  the  wounds.  Cut 
the  branches  as  near  the  main  branch 
or  body  as  possible.  Where  trees  have 
badly  declined  they  can  often  be  suc- 
cessfully rejuvenated  by  heading  back 
quite  severely,  cutting  below  the  dead 
and  weak  growth.  I  have  seen  trees 
pruned  so  severely  that  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  were  removed  from  the 
top,  and  when  given  good  care  these 
trees  came  into  good  bearing  in  a  few 
years.  Many  large  neglected  orchards 
can  be  rejuvenated  in  this  way. 

Buy  one-year-old  peach  trees.  Head 
them  low;  the  lower  the  better.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  I  would  advise  one  to 
prune  off  all  Lhe  laterals  at  the  time  the 
trees  are  set,  as  often  I  have  seen  much 
die-back,  and  have  at  times  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  getting  well  balanced 
trees.  We  prefer  to  leave  some  later- 
als, cutting  them  back  to  two  or  three 
buds.  Great  care  should  be  observed 
in  heading  peach  trees;  do  not  do  this 
until  just  before  the  growth  starts.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year's  growth  it 
will  be  advisable  to  allow  only  from 
four  to  five  of  the  main  branches  to 
grow,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  these 
should  be  cut  back  to  about  one  foot  in 
length.  Choose  a  right  angle  triangle, 
with  the  apex  of  the  angle  on  the  base 
of  your  tree,  for  your  ideal.  This  prun- 
ing may  seem  severe,  but  it  will  give 
strong,  thick,  heavy  branches  and  a 
good  foundation  for  heavy  bearing.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  you  will 
have  need  to  practice  a  great  deal  of 
thinning  out,  as  the  heading  back  the 
first  year  will  force  out  many  lateral 
buds.  The  aim  from  now  on  is  to 
develop  strong  shoots.  Strong  terminal 
shoots  will  need  heading  back.  This 
will  mean  that  most  of  your  fruit  will 


be  cut  off.  In  fact  one  should  not 
expect  his  trees  to  bear  heavily  until 
at  least  four  or  five  years  of  age.  At 
the  end  of  this  second  year's  growth 
the  tree  should  not  be  more  than  four 
feet  in  height,  but  will  have  a  broad 
spread,  since  we  are  encouraging  this 
broad  spread  each  year.  By  the  end  of 
the  third  year's  growth  the  young  trees 
should  be  nicely  formed,  and  less 
severe  pruning  will  be  needed.  They 
will  need  considerable  heading  back 
each  year,  but  more  bud  wood  is 
allowed  to  remain  than  formerly.  You 
must  not  forget  that  the  fruit  of  the 
peach  is  always  borne  on  one-year-old 
wood,  and  each  year  it  is  necessary  to 
get  strong  wood  if  one  is  to  get  large 
peaches.  This  will  mean  that  each  year 
you  will  cut  away  from  one-third  to 
three-fourths  of  the  one-year-old  wood 
in  order  to  allow  the  trees  to  have 
plenty  of  air  and  light  and  room  for 
development,  and  keep  them  from  kill- 
ing out  all  the  lower  bearing  branches. 
As  the  tree  comes  into  heavy  bearing  it 
is  good  practice  to  head  back  at  the  end 
of  the  dormant  season,  but  often  it  is 
best  not  to  head  in  laterals  or  do  much 
pruning  until  the  tree  has  bloomed,  or 
until  one  can  determine  the  amount  of 
fruit  that  is  set,  and  then  prune  accord- 
ingly. With  peach  trees  that  have  been 
neglected  but  still  have  smooth  bark, 
plump  buds,  or  lower  shoots,  the  old 
tops  can  be  severely  cut  back,  and  in  a 
few  years  a  new  top  can  be  developed. 
Summer  pruning  can  be  practiced  to 
advantage.  I  would  not  practice  shear- 
ing as  is  done  so  often,  as  it  means  the 
development  of  weak  lateral  growth, 
which  becomes  so  dense  that  it  kills 
out  all  bearing  growth  below,  but  mod- 
erate cutting  back  during  the  summer 
will  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  and  force  out 
new  laterals. 
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Here  in  Oregon  the  prune  is  gener- 
ally grown  for  drying  purposes  rather 
than  to  be  picked  by  hand.  The  Italian 
prune  does  not  tend  to  become  as  high 
as  most  fruit  trees.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  a  heavy  mulch  at  the  base  of 
the  tree,  since  the  fruit  is  allowed  to 
drop  before  it  is  gathered  for  drying 
purposes,  and  the  trees  are  pruned 
accordingly.  Head  all  the  way  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches.  One  of  the 
main  points  to  remember  about  the 
prune  is  that  we  must  have  a  fair 
amount  of  strong  wood  each  year  if 
we  are  to  have  large  fruit,  and  large 
fruit  is  much  more  desirable  than  the 
smaller  size.  This  means  that  we  must 
practice  annual  pruning,  for  if  you 
tend  to  skip  a  year  you  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce strong  one-year-old  wood,  which 
will  mean  that  sooner  or  later  you  will 
have  small  prunes.  Thinning  and 
pruning  are  combined  as  a  rule  in  one 
practice.  Give  the  branches  plenty  of 
air  and  light  in  which  to  develop. 

Under  grape  pruning  considerable 
confusion  is  often  found,  as  authorities 
frequently  do  not  discriminate  between 
pruning  and  training.  Pruning  has  to 
do  with  cutting  back  the  vines  to  pro- 
duce fruitfulness,  etc.,  while  training 
is  applied  to  some  method  of  tying  or 
growing  the  vines.  The  renewal  sys- 
tem is  the  one  most  commonly  prac- 
ticed with  the  American  grapes.  L  nder 
this  system  we  only  allow  the  bearing 
wood  to  remain  a  single  year;  after 
bearing  once  the  canes  are  cut  out  and 
new  bearing  wood  is  grown.  Remem- 
ber not  to  allow  too  much  bearing 
wood  to  grow  at  one  season.  While  a 
vigorous  vine  might  be  able  to  carry 
four  canes  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length 
some  others  can  carry  only  about  two. 
In  removing  any  of  the  canes  it  is  bet- 
ter to  remove  the  weak  ones  and  allow 
the  vine  to  retain  only  such  fruit  as  it 
can  grow  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. In  purchasing  grape  vines  one 
needs  to  be  sure  that  he  has  good 
plants  and  give  them  good  ground 
preparation   and   food   the   first  few 


1  ciur-ycai-old  Jonathan,  unpruned  and  pruned 


years.  If  the  vine  becomes  weak  at  the 
start  it  may  never  rally,  and  will  never 
be  a  good  producer.  The  vine  is  gen- 
erally cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds  at 
the  time  of  planting.  Those  shoots  are 
allowed  to  grow  the  first  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  stronger  is 
chosen;  and  in  pruning  it  is  desirable 
to  cut  it  back  to  two  buds.  The  weak 
shoot  is  removed,  the  aim  being  to  get 
a  sturdy  vine  with  a  strong,  heavy  feed- 
ing root  system.  The  main  stub  of  all 
American  varieties  is  tied  to  wires. 
Some  allow  a  stub  to  grow  only  to  the 
bottom  wire,  but  most  growers  train 
the  main  stub  to  the  top  wire,  four  or 
five  feet  high.  No  fruiting  should  be 
allowed  before  the  third  year,  and  only 
light  cropping  at  that  time.  In  pruning 
the  grape  the  fourth  year  remove  all 
but  two  or  three  of  the  stronger  canes, 
and  each  year  in  the  future  the  prac- 
tice will  be  to  remove  most  of  the  bear- 
ing wood.  There  are  many  methods 
of  training,  such  as  the  low  horizontal 
arm,  where  only  low  wires  are  used, 
and  high  horizontal  arm,  where  sev- 
eral wires  are  employed;  the  arms  are 
trained  to  wires  four  or  five  feet  from 


the  ground,  as  well  as  on  lower  wires. 
Some  men  have  fruiting  canes  on  one 
wire,  and  train  new  shoots  and  canes 
on  the  other  wires.  This  means  con- 
siderable work  and  may  not  pay  unless 
one  can  secure  high  prices  for  the 
product.  There  are  many  methods  of 
training  other  than  those  mentioned, 
such  as  fan,  Kniffin,  etc.  The  Kniffin 
is  the  droop  system.  A  single  stem  or 
trunk  is  carried  to  the  top  wire  and 
then  about  two  canes  are  taken  out 
from  side  spurs  on  each  wire,  two  wires 
being  used.  Some  growers  cut  these 
back  severely,  while  others  allow  quite 
long  arms  on  each  wire.  Generally  the 
top  canes  are  allowed  to  grow  out 
somewhat  longer  than  the  lower  canes, 
and  the  bearing  shoots  are  generally 
allowed  to  hang  at  will.  With  the  hori- 
zontal arm  systems  the  canes  are  usu- 
ally tied  to  wires  with  rafiia,  yarn  or 
similar  material.  The  Kniffin  system 
is  specially  adapted  to  strong  growing 
vines.  There  are  a  great  many  modi- 
fications of  the  system.  The  Vinifera 
or  California  grapes,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  as  a  rule  are  not  grown 
on  trellis,  but  on  stumps.    The  aim  is, 


Six-year-old  Newtown  before  pruning 


Group  of  satisfactory  pruning  tools.    Every  one  necessary. 
Do  not  overlook  the  paint  or  wax  can. 


Six-year-old  Newtown  after  pruning 
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cut  back  to  spurs  containing  two  or 
three  buds.  This  system  is  only 
adapted  to  those  varieties  that  bear 
fruit  heavily  at  the  base  of  the  canes. 
With  those  that  do  not  have  this  habit 
the  system  known  as  the  half  long  sys- 
tem is  commonly  used.  From  four  to 
eight  or  nine  eyes  are  left,  according  to 
variety.  Generally  more  fruit  is  borne 
than  by  the  short  pruning  system,  for 
more  shoots  as  a  rule  are  allowed  to 
remain,  and  there  is  a  general  tendency 
of  a  great  many  varieties  to  be  more 
fruitful  from  the  upper  buds  than  from 
the  lower.  This  tendency  to  bear  bet- 
ter on  the  ends  of  the  canes,  if  fol- 
lowed too  closely,  will  often  lead  to 
disaster,  as  the  vine  will  get  too  rangy 
and  at  times  will  cease  to  be  highly 
productive.  To  remedy  this  we  cut 
back  a  few  of  the  canes  to  just  two  or 
three  buds,  so  that  new,  strong  canes 
can  be  grown  near  the  stump,  which 
will  eventually  take  the  place  of  the 
longer  canes,  which,  in  due  time,  will 

To  be  continued  in  next  edition. 


The  highest  types  of  apple  in  the 
world  today  are  the  Hood  River  Spitz- 
enberg  and  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin; 
the  highest  type  today  to  Hood  River's 
cosmopolitan  people  of  a  life  insurance 
policy  is  a  Policy  of  the  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  Chicago. 

These  Policies,  which  hundreds  of 
your  neighbors  have,  make  superb 
Christmas  presents,  Happy  New  Year 
gifts,  appropriate  wedding  presents, 
choice  birthday  reminders  and  unex- 
celled anniversary  tokens. 

"Write  for  information  to  the  Agent  at 
Large,  Dr.  James  H.  Shults,  Hood  River, 
whom  most  of  you  know,  quote  "Better 
Fruit,"  and  full  and  satisfactory  infor- 
mation will  be  furnished  and  hurry 
orders  will  receive  prompt  attention  by 
telegraph  and  special  delivery  letters. 


Examples  of  well  cultivated  peach  orchard  in  the  Brown  County  district,  Indiana  Vigorous  five-year-old  in  Elkhart  County,  Indiana 


Summer  pruning  the  apple.    Showing  excessive  pruning.    Summer  pruning  should 
be  generally  light  in  character. 


for  the  first  few  years,  to  grow  a 
strong,  self-supporting  stump.  In  some 
cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  stake  the 
stump  for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
There  are  a  number  of  methods  used, 
and  grape  growers  must  become  expert 
pruners  and  study  their  varieties  very 
carefully,  adopting  the  system  of  prun- 
ing best  adapted  to  varieties  at  hand. 
They  will  do  this  as  they  obtain  more 
and  more  experience. 

There  are  several  methods  of  prun- 
ing, known  as  short  pruning,  long 
pruning  and  the  combinations  of  these. 
One  will  have  to  modify  these  various 
systems  in  accordance  to  the  variety 
requirement,  the  aim  being  simply  to 
maintain  only  sufficient  wood  to  bear 
the  amount  of  fruit  possible  without 
exhaustion.  The  pruning  in  most  cases 
consists  in  the  cutting  away  of  last 
year's  wood  to  a  large  extent,  although 
occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off 


some  of  the  older  wood.  In  short,  we 
be  removed.  One  will  constantly  need 
to  watch  the  vines,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
vigor  of  the  wood,  to  encourage  canes 
to  spread  and  yet  keep  the  bearing 
wood  as  a  rule  fairly  close  to  the  main 
stump.  Occasionally  the  long  system  of 
pruning  is  used,  where  long  canes  are 
tied  to  a  stake  or  trellis.  One  will 
adapt  the  vine  to  the  system  to  which 
it  is  most  suited,  according  to  its 
growth,  and  will  always  go  on  the 
principle  to  develop  each  year  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  strong  wood  for  that 
crop.  The  very  short  pruning  is  very 
rarely  practiced  in  Oregon;  the  half 
length  is  more  commonly  used, 
first  pick  out  the  desirable  canes  that 
we  wish  to  remain,  paying  attention  to 
their  vigor  and  strength  and  the 
amount  they  can  consistently  carry  to 
advantage;  all  other  canes  are  entirely 
removed.    These  remaining  canes  are 
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Systematic  Cultivation  of  the  Peach  Orchard  A  Necessity 


THE  men  who  are  going  into  the 
business  of  peach  growing  in  the 
East,  or  any  otlier  section,  realize 
that  systematic  cultivation  is  just  as 
necessary  for  success  as  the  work  of 
planting  the  tree  itself.  The  time  has 
passed  when  trees  can  be  planted  and 
allowed  to  care  for  themselves;  and 
there  are  logical  reasons  why  it  has 
passed.  At  one  time  it  was  possible  to 
grow  perfect  peaches  with  absolutely 
no  attention  from  the  time  the  tree 
was  planted  till  the  crop  was  gathered. 
^Ye  all  know  this  to  be  true  because 
most  of  us  have  seen  it  occur.  Why, 
then,  is  it  necessary  to  fuss  with  spray- 
ing, pruning  and  cultivation  in  this 
generation?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  almost  all  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  growth  of  trees  have 
changed  in  the  past  decade.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  was  a  time  when  culti- 
vation would  not  have  improved  the 
quality  of  both  tree  and  fruit,  but  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  seri- 
ously needed  as  at  the  present.  For- 
mer soil  conditions  were  such  that 
trees  could  not  help  growing  even 
under  conditions  of  neglect.  Cultiva- 
tion today  must  make  up  for  what  our 
soils  have  lost  in  the  way  of  fertility, 
and  it  must  also  act  to  conserve  our 
less  abundant  supply  of  soil  moisture. 
The  destruction  of  forests  has  undoubt- 
edly operated  to  render  our  rainfall 
not  only  less  in  quantity  but  it  has  also 
tended  to  cause  the  rainfall  to  be 
greater  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  i.  e.,  the  rain  is  no  longer  so 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 
year  as  it  formerly  was.  This  defect 
must  be  remedied  b\'  intelligent  cul- 
tivation. 

Our  orchard  soils  that  have  been 
depleted  through  years  of  over  crop- 
ping must  be  returned  to  a  fair  state 
of  fertility  if  we  are  to  expect  the  best 
results.  By  this  I  refer  not  only  to  the 
soils  that  are  actually  in  orchard  at 
the  present  time  but  quite  as  much  to 


By  Benjamin  NY.  Douglass 

the  great  acreage  adapted  to  orchard- 
ing, which  is  at  present  being  devoted 
to  less  productive  lines  of  husbandry. 
In  a  depleted  soil  we  must  recognize 
one  of  two  conditions.  Either  the  nat- 
ural elements  of  the  soil  have  become 
completely  exhausted  or  the  portion  of 
them  that  is  available  for  plant  use  has 
become  exhausted.  The  first  condition 
can  usually  be  remedied  only  by  actu- 
ally returning  to  the  soil  that  which 
has  been  taken  away,  but  in  the  latter 
case  simple  cultivation  will  do  much 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

At  least  two  common  and  important 
elements  of  any  soil  can  be  returned  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  systematic 
cultivation.  These  are  potash  and 
nitrogen.  Potash  exists  in  most  of  our 
soils  as  a  broken  down  granite  rock. 
The  New  England  hills  have  enough 
potash  stored  in  their  rocky  slopes  to 
provide  fertility  for  the  entire  country 
for  generations,  but  no  one  has  found 
a  method  of  laying  hold  of  it  cheaply 
enough  that  it  is  of  any  commercial 
importance.  For  thousands  of  years 
nature  has  been  unlocking  the  potash 
in  the  granite  storehouses,  and  the  sup- 
ply for  the  the  great  Central  States 
area  was  brought  to  us  from  the  far 
north  in  glacial  times.  Some  of  it  was 
in  a  condition  available  for  plant  food 
immediately  after  the  glaciers  had 
receded,  but  much  of  it  still  remains 
locked  up  in  tiny  particles  in  our  soils 
today.  Each  year  the  action  of  the 
frost  and  the  sun  brings  more  of  this 
important  chemical  into  such  a  condi- 
tion that  plants  can  use  it,  and  cultiva- 
tion is  simply  one  way  of  aiding  nature 
in  this  liberating  process.  Nitrogen,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most 
evanescent  of  our  soil  elements.  It 
ordinarily  exists  in  the  form  of  a  gas 
and  is  a  common  constituent  of  the  air. 
It  may  also  be  returned  to  the  soil, 
though  in  a  more  indirect  way  than  we 
secure  the  available  potash.  Certain 
plants   (the  clovers  and  their  allies) 


possess  the  property  of  taking  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  and  fix  it  in  such 
form  in  the  soil  that  it  becomes  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  other  growing 
plants.  Consequently  by  growing  a 
crop  of  some  clover  or  beans  we  can 
add  the  chemical  nitrogen  to  our  soil 
in  almost  any  quantity  we  desire. 
Either  of  these  chemicals  can,  of 
course,  be  added  in  the  form  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  or  the  nitrogen  can 
be  supplied  by  the  use  of  good  barn- 
yard manure,  but  as  cultivation  will 
assist  in  other  respects  its  value  as  a 
factor  in  improving  the  chemical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

The  conservation  of  moisture  by  cul- 
tivation is  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  entire  orchard  problem 
today.  The  West  realized  this  years 
ago,  and  in  the  Pacific  fruit  districts 
cultivation  is  universally  practiced.  In 
the  East  we  need  cultivation  to  con- 
serve our  moisture  today  more  than  we 
ever  needed  it  because,  as  I  have  stated, 
our  rainfall  is  no  longer  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year — at  least 
it  is  not  every  year,  and  we  will  do 
well  to  prepare  for  droughts.  During 
the  past  few  seasons  there  have  been 
parts  of  the  East  where  the  rainy  sea- 
son was  almost  as  sharply  delineated 
as  it  is  in  the  West.  There  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  in  the  spring,  but 
by  midsunnner  the  baked  earth  is 
parched  and  dry  for  a  depth  of  several 
feet.  By  cultivation  much  of  this  soil 
moisture  can  be  retained  through  the 
hot  weather  and  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  plants  when  they  need  it 
most.  When  the  soil  is  not  cultivated 
the  surface  bakes  to  a  hard,  smooth 
cover  and  the  particles  of  moisture 
readily  ascend  to  the  top  by  capillary 
action.  When  they  reach  the  top  they 
quickly  evaporate.  The  soil  particles 
in  such  a  case  are  packed  so  closely 
together  that  the  thin  film  of  water 
with  which  they  are  surrounded  easily 
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An  orchard  that  failed  (Indiana) 


Small  fruit  plants  between  trees,  Elkhart  County,  Indiana 


makes  its  way  from  one  particle  to  the 
other  until  it  reaches  the  parched  sur- 
face soil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  top 
soil  is  kept  constantly  stirred  we  iorm 
a  cushion  of  non-conducting  material 
that  prevents  the  soil  moisture  from 
reaching  the  surface — keeps  it  in  the 
soil  protected  from  the  drying  winds, 
where  only  the  roots  of  the  trees  can 
reach  it.  This  cushion  on  the  surface 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  dust 
mulch,  as  it  serves  the  same  pui'pose 
as  a  mulch — does  it  better — and  does 
other  things  besides. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
accomplished  by  the  dust  mulch  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  is  the  destruction  of 
insects  that  seek  shelter  in  the  sod  of 
ordinary  orchards.  One  of  the  most 
serious  pests  of  the  peach  orchard  is 
the  plum  curculio,  a  small  beetle  that 
passes  the  winter  sheltered  in  the  grass 
and  rubbish  in  the  sod  under  the  trees. 
By  cultivation  of  the  orchard  thou- 
sands of  these  pests  will  be  killed 
before  winter,  as  they  spend  much  of 
the  time  during  the  summer  in  the 
places  where  they  will  spend  the  win- 
ter. Cultivation  also  takes  care  of 
much  of  the  fallen  fruit,  turning  it 


under  to  decay  instead  of  leaving  it  out 
on  the  surface  to  become  a  source  of 
infection  for  the  growing  crop.  In 
every  well  managed  orchard  some  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  must  be  decided 
upon,  and  if  possible  a  plan  should  be 
formulated  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
orchard  during  a  series  of  years.  The 
soi^t  of  cover  crop  that  is  used  should 
vary  from  year  to  year  rather  than 
remain  the  same  one  season  after 
another.  The  young  peach  orchard 
should  be  cultivated  the  year  it  is 
planted  and  every  year  after  that.  For 
the  first  year  it  is  practical  to  grow 
some  extensive  field  crop  such  as  corn 
between  the  rows.  But  after  the  first 
season  the  low  growing  inter  crops  are 
best.  I  prefer  that  the  crops  be  low 
growing  from  the  start,  but  some 
planters  claim  that  the  corn  furnishes 
shade  during  the  first  season  and  pre- 
vents any  chance  of  sun  scald  on  the 
tender  trunks.  At  the  young  orchard 
of  L.  V.  Hopkins  at  Maxwell,  Indiana, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  value 
of  cultivation  on  young  trees.  Three 
years  ago  Mr.  Hopkins  planted  an 
orchard  of  mixed  varieties,  and  the 
entire  place  has  been  well  cared  for 


during  that  time.  One  small  corner 
was  left  with  no  cultivation  simply  to 
demonstrate  the  difference  in  growth. 
This  corner  today  looks  like  anything 
but  a  peach  orchard.  The  few  trees 
that  are  still  alive  are  small  dwarfed 
specimens,  while  the  cultivated  trees 
of  the  same  age,  same  variety  and  in 
the  same  soil  are  large  thrifty  trees. 
The  cultivated  portion  of  the  orchard 
bore  considerable  fruit  this  season, 
soine  trees  holding  up  as  much  as  half 
a  bushel  of  excellent  peaches.  At  the 
orchard  of  B.  F.  Mason  I  saw  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  value  of  culti- 
vation in  the  young  orchard.  Mr. 
Mason  planted  an  orchard  four  years 
ago  and  purposely  neglected  one  end 
of  it.  The  main  part  of  the  orchard 
was  inter  planted  with  small  fruit 
plants — strawberries  and  raspberries. 
These  plants  were  given  thorough  cul- 
tivation, and  as  a  result  the  trees  have 
made  a  most  remarkable  growth. 
Many  of  the  neglected  trees  have  died, 
none  of  them  are  bearing  fruit  and  all 
of  them  look  far  from  thrifty.  In  this 
orchard  no  winter  cover  crop  has  been 
used,  the  small  fruit  plants  serving  to 
ported  the  soil  to  some  extent,  and 


Uncultivated  block  of  peach  trees,  B.  F.  Mason's  (Indiana) 


Cultivated  block  of  same  age,  at  B.  F.  Mason's  (Indiana) 
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there  has  been  no  washing, 
even  though  the  orchard  is 
located  on  a  decided  slope.  In 
Mr.  Mason's  older  orchards  he 
practices  clean  cultivation  with 
no  attempt  to  grow  any  crop 
for  profit  between  trees.  His 
system  is  to  plough  the  orchard 
in  the  early  spring,  the  date 
depending  somewhat  on  the 
season.  After  the  ground  is 
broken  it  is  gone  over  with  a 
spring  tooth  harrow.  Tliis  lat- 
ter tool  is  then  employed  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  maintain  the 
"dust  mulch"  and  to  conserve 
the  moisture.  About  the  middle 
of  August  the  cultivation  is 
stopped  and  the  ground  seeded 
to  cow  peas  or  other  legume. 
These  plants  remain  on  the 
ground  as  a  protective  cover 
crop  during  the  winter  and 
tliey  are  turned  under  the 
next  spring  when  the  soil  is 
ploughed.  In  case  the  summer 
has  been  a  very  dry  one  the 

cultivation  is  carried  furtlier   

into  the  fall,  and  if  the  chances 
of  securing  a  good  stand  of 
cow  peas  are  not  good  a  crop  of  rye 
is  planted.    This  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  pea  crop  in  the  winter,  but 
it  does  not  add  any  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

The  system  employed  by  Mr.  Mason 
is  a  simple  one  and  one  that  is  suitable 
to  almost  any  Eastern  orchard  in  full 
bearing.  It  accomplishes  the  object  of 
cultivation,  the  conservation  of  the  soil 
moisture,  the  improvement  of  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
destruction  of  certain  injurious  insects. 
That  such  a  system  is  profitable  one 
could  never  doubt  after  seeing  the 
orchards    when    the    fruit    is  being 


Uncultivated  peach  orchard,  L.  V.  Hopki 

gathered,  especially  if  an  opportunity 
is  atforded  to  compare  this  fruit  with 
that  from  a  neglected  tree.  Cultivation 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  Western  orchards  and  we 
cannot  expect  equality  with  the  West 
until  we  bring  ourselves  to  realize  that 
Western  methods  are  applicable  and 
essentially  right  here  at  home.  We  will 
then  grow  fruit  that  is  surpassed  by 
none  and  we  will  not  be  constantly 
facing  mountains  of  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  distant  markets  and  inadequate 
transportation. 


Apple  Trade  in  England 

Consul  Horace  L.  Washington,  Liverpool,  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports 


LIVERPOOL  is  the  leading  English 
port  for  the  importation  of  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  apples.  These  include 
those  grown  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, large  imports  of  which  have  met 
with  great  favor,  especially  for  the  bet- 
ter varieties,  such  as  Newtown  Pippins, 


Cultivated  peach  orchard,  Harrison  Counly,  Indiana 


Spitzenbergs,  Rome  Beauties,  Winesaps 
and  other  similar  grades.  However, 
this  district  takes  the  Newtown  Pippin 
in  preference  to  any  other  variety,  as 
in  ordinary  seasons  large  quantities  of 
red  fruit  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi 
are  received;  this,  with  the  lower  rate 
of  freight,  is  stated 
by  the  trade  to  af- 
fect the  sale  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  fruit, 
more  particularly  of 
the  lower  qualities, 
such  as  Ben  Davis. 
No  apples  have  been 
received  in  this 
market  from  the 
Wenatchee,  Yakima 
and  Cashmere  Val- 
ley districts  so  far 
this  year. 

At  present  the  Liv- 
erpool market  is 
supplied  with  bar- 
eled  stock,  particu- 
larly from  the  New 
England  states,  sell- 
ing at  .$2.92  to  $3.85 
per  barrel,  accord- 


ns'  place,  Maxwell,  Indiana 

ing  to  quality  and  condition.  Large 
quantities  of  apples  arriving  from  Nova 
Scotia  are  selling  at  similar  prices. 
Light  supplies  from  the  Ontario  Prov- 
ince of  Canada  bring  a  higher  price, 
especially  for  choice  varieties,  prices 
generally  ruling  from  $3.65  to  $4.86,  a 
few  fancy  Kings  reaching  $5.83  to  $6.32 
on  November  27.  California  New- 
towns,  received  in  moderate  quantities, 
are  selling,  four-tier  fruit,  at  $1.82  to 
$2.12;  four  and  one-half  tiers  at  $1.58 
to  $1.88,  only  the  finest  stock  securing 
the  higher  prices.  A  few  Oregon  New- 
towns  have  been  received  and  have 
sold  at  $3.40  to  $3.65  per  box  of  128  to 
150,  the  former  number  being  the  favor- 
ite pack.  The  prospects  for  Washing- 
ton apples  this  year  for  extra  fancy 
grades  is  promising  on  account  of  the 
reported  short  supply,  but  for  ordinary 
red  fruit  the  outlook  is  stated  by  the 
trade  to  be  less  encouraging. 

The  method  of  selling  apples  on  the 
Liverpool  market  is  by  public  auction, 
regulated  by  custom  and  not  by  rule. 
Of  the  total  importations  fully  eighty 
per  cent  are  thus  sold.  The  practice  is 
well  established  and  meets  with  gen- 
eral local  approval,  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion being  that  the  best  practical  busi- 
ness results  are  obtained  when  the  fruit 
is  offered  publicly  and  sold  after  inspec- 
tion. Apple  brokers  sell  by  auction, 
but  there  is  no  rule  of  any  association 
requiring  them  Ao  do  so.  Merchants 
sell  both  by  auction  and  by  private 
treaty,  according  to  circumstances. 
There  are  no  association  restrictions  as 
to  sale  by  private  treaty.  Liverpool 
imported  561,169  hundredweight  (112 
pounds  to  hundredweight)  of  apples  in 
1910,  worth  $3,561,639.  A  list  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  commission  houses  in 
Liverpool  is  forwarded  (and  may  be 
had  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures). 
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Cultivated  peach  orchard  at  L.  V.  Hopkins'  place.  Maxwell,  Indiana 

Effects  of  Sub-Soiling  With  Dynamite 


COMMERCIAL  fertilizers  are  ordi- 
narily added  to  the  soil  in  a  very 
fine  and  readily  soluble  condition,  and 
are  usually  incorporated  with  the  first 
few  inches  of  soil  at  or  just  before  the 
time  of  seeding.  This  keeps  them  from 
being  carried  further  into  the  soil  mass 
through  cultivation.  During  heavy 
rains,  when  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  surface  run-off  of  the  excess 
of  water,  large  parts  of  the  fertilizers 
thus  added  are  at  once  brought  into 
solution  and  lost  by  being  carried  away 
by  the  surface  drainage.  The  fer- 
tilizing elements  can,  however,  be  car- 
ried into  the  deeper  soils  by  trans- 
fusion through  the  soil  moisture  or 
they  can  be  carried  down  with  per- 
colating water,  provided  the  sub-soil 
has  been  made  sufTiciently  porous  to 
permit  of  such  percolation.  Where 
soils  are  at  all  packed  both  of  these 
processes  are  materially  hindered,  but 
can  be  relieved  by  a  thorough  breaking 
to  a  sufficient  depth.  Except  in  very 
rare  instances,  these  troubles  occur 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  plow  and  the 
use  of  dynamite  becomes  necessary. 

This  movement  of  readily  available 
fertilizers  will  result  in  an  enormous 
decrease  in  the  loss  of  fertilizers  by 
drainage  and  also  in  inducing  a  deeper 
development  of  roots,  in  search  of 
food,  the  importance  of  which  is 
already  so  thoroughly  understood  by 
those  now  interested  in  promotion  of 
deep  sub-soiling.  The  use  of  a  large 
amount  of  fertilizers  is  largely  handi- 
capped by  even  a  short  season  of 
drought.  During  the  spring,  when  the 
soils  contain  large  amounts  of  mois- 
ture, heavy  applications  of  fertilizers 
result  at  once  in  a  very  luxuriant 
growth  of  very  succulent  vegetation. 
A  plant  thus  developed  is  poorly  able 


to  combat  dry  soil  conditions.  Deep 
sub-soiling  brought  in  connection  with 
such  heavy  applications  of  fertilizers 
naturally  brings  about  a  much  better 
soil  moisture  condition.  This,  of 
course,  permits  of  the  very  vigorous 
and  rapid  growth  during  the  spring. 
It  also  safeguards  the  plants  against 
the  dry  summer  by  affording  the  addi- 
tional reservoir  for  water.  For  the 
proper  development  of  a  plant  certain 
foods  and  conditions  are  necessary.  If 
one  of  the  foods  is  lacking  or  deficient 
in  amount  the  growth  of  the  plant  will 
correspond  with  the  amount  of  this 
food  available  and  will  not  be  influ- 
enced beyond  this  extent  by  excesses 
of  the  other  foods  present.  Water  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  essential  foods,  so 
when  additional  foods  are  added  in  the 
form  of  chemical  fertilizers  it  becomes 
necessary  to  furnish  the  plant  with  an 
increased  supply  of  water  in  order  that 
no  check  is  placed  on  the  growth  of  the 
plants. — Contributed. 


Annual  Convention 

If  the  thirty-seventh  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  is  not  a  splendid  success  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  New  Eng- 
land members  of  the  craft.  A  joint 
meeting  of  the  various  committees  was 
held  in  Boston,  March  12,  and  was 
attended  by  Secretary  John  Hall,  Vice- 
President  W.  H.  Wyman  and  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments; J.  Woodward  Manning,  commit- 
tee on  entertainment,  and  A.  E.  Robin- 
son, committee  on  exhibits.  A  change 
in  convention  headquarters  was  found 
necessary  and  Hotel  Somerset  was 
unanimously  chosen.  This  hostelry  is 
located  on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  is 


of  fireproof  construction,  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  and  affords  ample  facilities 
for  the  association  meetings  and  for 
exhibits.  Chairman  Manning  of  the 
entertainment  committee  is  absolutely 
embarrassed  by  the  liberality  of  his 
local  brethren,  who  are  displaying  that 
spirit  of  genuine  hospitality  so  charac- 
teristic of  New  England  in  their 
determination  to  make  the  occasion 
memorable. 

The  dates  of  the  convention  is  June 
12-14.  The  business  sessions  will  be 
confined  to  mornings  and  will  be  occu- 
pied with  the  discussion  of  topics  of 
vital  interest  to  the  trade.  The  secre- 
tary is  preparing  the  annual  circular 
of  particulars,  which  he  expects  to  mail 
very  soon.  In  the  meantime  he  urges 
upon  patrons  of  the  badge  book  the 
wisdom  of  preparing  their  copy  now 
so  as  to  facilitate  an  early  issue  of  that 
publication.  Exhibits  promise  to  be 
more  numerous  than  ever,  and  those 
interested  should  lose  no  time  in  com- 
municating with  Mr.  A.  E.  Robinson, 
Lexington,  Massachusetts.  The  various 
railroad  passenger  associations  have 
announced  that  summer  tourist  tickets 
will  be  on  sale  beginning  June  1,  on  a 
basis,  approximately,  of  one  and  one- 
half  first  class  fares  for  the  round  trip, 
and  the  wish  is  expressed  that  many  of 
the  Western  members  might  make  this 
an  occasion  for  summer  vacation  for 
themselves  and  families.  Requests  for 
further  information  regarding  either 
the  convention  arrangements  or  as  to 
membership  may  be  addressed  to  John 
Hall,  secretary,  204  Granite  Building, 
Rochester,  New  York. 


Fruit  Statistics 

Comparative  statistics  compiled  by 
R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  on  the  fruit  crops  of 
the  past  two  years  show  that  during 
the  year  1910  the  State  of  Oregon  pro- 
duced 2,650,000  boxes  of  apples  of  a 
value  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
while  for  1911  the  crop  totaled  1,100,000 
boxes,  for  which  was  received  .$1,094,- 
000.  The  past  year,  an  off  year,  was 
proportionately  small  because  of  the 
extra  large  crop  of  1910.  The  total 
valuation  of  all  fruits  for  the  respective 
two  years  was  $6,655,500  and  $5,612,000. 
The  figures  of  1910  were  submitted  by 
W.  K.  Newell,  president  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.  The  figures  for 
1911,  which  appear  below,  while  unof- 
ficial, are  considered  as  substantially 
correct: 

Variety  Amount  Value 

Apples,  boxes    1,100,040  $1,094,000 

Pears    97,000  147,000 

Peaches    580,000  290,000 

Cherries    4,000,000  240,000 

Plums  and  fresh  prunes, 

crates    200,000  120,000 

Dried  prunes,  pounds.  .21,000,000  2,510,000 

Apricots,  boxes   15,000  10,000 

Grapes,  pounds   4,500,000  125,000 

Strawberries,  pounds..  9,450,000  500,000 
Blackberries  and  Rasp- 
berries   4,000,000  200,000 

Loganberries    5,000,000  250,000 

Currants    360,000  26,000 

Gooseberries    500,000  24,000 

Other  fruits   36,000 

Nuts    275,000  40,000 

Total   $5,612,000 
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Inflvience  of  Environmental  Conditions  Upon  Plant  Diseases 

By  George  M.  Reed,  Botanist,  University  of  Missouri 


THE  fact  that  serious  epidemics  of 
plant  diseases  are  associated  with 
definite  weather  conditions  has 
been  repeatedly  noted.  The  agricul- 
turist has  often  observed  that  the 
blighting  of  potatoes,  the  rotting  of 
grapes  or  the  rusting  of  wheat  has  had 
a  close  relation  to  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture during  a  given  period.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
of  rainfall  and  abnormal  variations  in 
temperature  have  been  considered  the 
direct  cause  of  serious  losses  to  culti- 
vated crops  by  those  who  have  had  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  common  plant  diseases.  ^Yhile 
many  still  believe  that  weather  condi- 
tions are  the  cause  of  damage  to  grow- 
ing crops,  most  people  have  come  to 
recognize  the  weather,  not  as  the  direct 
cause,  but  rather  as  a  set  of  conditions 
which  may  favor  or  hinder  the  devel- 
opment of  a  living  organism  which  is 
the  real  agent  in  causing  the  injury. 
It  has  been  well  established  that  those 
losses  which  occur  in  epidemic  form 
are  due  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  living  organism.  For  the  most 
part  plant  diseases  result  from  the 
growth  of  a  fungus  or  a  bacterium 
which  lives  as  a  parasite  in  the  tissues 
of  the  higher  plant.  Such  diseases  are 
infectious,  for  the  parasite  spreads  rap- 
idly from  one  host  to  another  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  weather  is 
important,  therefore,  as  a  set  of  com- 
plex conditions  which  influence  the 
progress  of  the  causal  organism. 

Plants,  of  course,  may  suffer  directly 
on  account  of  unfavorable  environ- 
mental conditions,  as  lack  of  moisture 
or  low  temperatures.  These  injuries, 
however,  are  cjuite  different  from  the 
frequent  severe  outbreaks  of  disease 
due  to  living  organisms.  Fungi  and 
bacteria  are  the  principal  causal  organ- 
isms of  plant  disease.  Like  all  other 
plants  they  are  influenced  by  the  vari- 
ous factors  which  make  up  their 
environment.  Light,  water  supply  and 
temperature  play  a  very  important  part 
in  their  development.  Such  environ- 
mental conditions  as  these  may  influ- 
ence plant  diseases  in  two  distinct 
ways.  They  may  act  directly  on  the 
host  plant,  and  thus  make  it  less  able 
to  resist  invasion  by  the  fungus.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  effect  may  be  upon 
the  parasite;  additional  moisture,  for 
example,  may  aid  in  the  germination 
of  the  spores.  The  same  set  of  condi- 
tions may,  of  course,  act  in  both  ways 
at  the  same  time.  A  particular  condi- 
tion may  be  unfavorable  for  the  best 
development  of  the  host  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  increase  the  chances 
of  the  fungus  for  invasion.  The  inter- 
relationship of  host  and  parasite  is 
very  complex,  and  in  consequence 
environmental  conditions  exert  a  very 
great  influence  in  the  progress  of 
disease. 

Many  fungi,  such  as  the  rusts,  pow- 
dery mildews,  etc.,  are  able  to  invade 
the  normal  healthy  tissues  of  their 
host.   They  are  strict  parasites,  and  are 


able  to  attain  their  full  development 
only  on  living  plants.  Other  fungi,  as 
the  brown  rot  of  stone  fruits,  are  able 
to  live  readily  on  dead  organic  matter; 
under  suitable  conditions,  however, 
they  may  invade  the  tissues  of  living 
plants  and  develop  at  the  expense  of 
their  cells.  They  are  thus  hemi-para- 
sites,  or  faculative  parasites.  The  strict 
parasites  will  be  aided  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  the  direct  effect  of  environ- 
ment. Any  condition  which  assists  in 
the  dissemination  of  the  spores,  their 
germination  and  subsequent  penetra- 
tion of  the  host  tissues  will  have  a 
marked  influence  in  the  development 
and  progress  of  disease.  While  the 
hemi-parasites  will  also  be  aided  in 
this  direct  way  any  condition  that 
tends  to  injure  or  weaken  the  host  or 
break  down  its  resistance  increases  the 
chances  for  fungus  invasion.  Some 
experimental  work  has  been  done 
toward  determining  the  influence  of 
various  factors  of  the  environment  in 
the  spread  of  certain  diseases.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  facts  known 
are  the  result  of  causal  observations 
made  in  connection  with  other  experi- 
mental work.  It  is  further  true  that 
little  has  been  done  toward  isolating 
the  different  factors  and  determining 
the  effect  of  each.  A  particular  epi- 
demic may  be  due  to  increased  water 
supply,  or  to  peculiar  temperature  con- 
ditions, or  to  these  combined.  Some- 
times we  may  be  able  to  pick  out  the 
more  important  condition,  but  more 
often  it  is  a  combination  of  factors 
which  brings  about  the  conditions 
favorable  for  an  epidemic  of  some  seri- 
ous disease. 

Influence  of  Soil  Conditions. — The 
reaction  of  the  soil  has  been  shown  to 
be  a  factor  of  considerable  importance 
in  certain  fungus  diseases  of  plants. 
Many  fungi  are  markedly  influenced  by 
the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  sub- 
stratum. Briggs,  in  Connecticut,  has 
found  that  the  root-rot  of  tobacco  is 
nuich  more  serious  in  an  alkaline  soil. 
For  the  best  results  in  growing  tobacco 
the  soil  must  be  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fertilizers.  Where  lime  and 
alkaline  fertilizers  are  used  there  is  a 
marked  occurrence  of  the  disease.  The 
fungus  attacks  the  tobacco  roots  very 
severely  in  soils  which  are  made  alka- 
line by  the  use  of  large  quantities  of 
lime,  ashes  or  fertilizers  containing 
carbonate  of  potash.  Briggs  has  found 
that  the  use  of  acid  fertilizers  has  been 
effective  in  controlling  the  disease.  In 
this  way  the  soil  is  sufficiently  enriched 
for  the  tobacco  plants  and  at  the 
same  time  favorable  conditions  for  the 
fungus  are  avoided.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  club-root  of  cabbage 
and  related  plants  is  influenced  by  soil 
conditions.  The  causal  organism  enters 
the  young  roots  of  the  host.  After 
penetration  it  develops  within  the  root 
tissues  and  gives  use  to  the  character- 
istic malformations.  It  was  early 
observed  that  on  Long  Island,  when 
cabbage  fields  were  enriched  with  the 


shells  of  mussels,  etc.,  the  disease  was 
not  destructive.  This  observation  led 
to  experiments  by  Halstead  and  others 
to  determine  the  value  of  adding  lime 
to  the  soil.  It  was  found  that  liming 
the  soil  was  very  effective  in  control- 
ling this  disease.  The  trouble  has 
always  proved  more  severe  in  acid 
soils,  and  consequently  losses  may  be 
prevented  by  making  the  soil  alkaline 
by  the  use  of  sufficient  quantities  of 
lime.  That  aeration  of  the  soil  is  of 
importance  is  shown  in  connection 
with  the  root-rot  of  cotton.  The  fungus 
lives  in  the  soil,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  attacks  the  roots  of  the  cot- 
ton plants.  It  destroys  the  rootlets  and 
then  spreads  into  the  vascular  tissues, 
causing  the  plants  to  wilt.  Experi- 
menents  show  that  lack  of  proper 
aeration  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  favoring  the  disease. 
The  organism  grows  best  where  the 
aeration  of  the  soil  is  poorest.  A  rem- 
edy has  been  found  in  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  aeration  by  deeper  plowing, 
and  also  bv  fall  plowing. 

The  Influence  of  Water  Supply. — It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
amount  of  rainfall  has  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  spread  of  fungous 
diseases.  Ouite  generally  associated 
with  rainfall  are  marked  changes  in 
temperature.  While  it  is  often  practi- 
cally impossible  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  factors,  yet,  in  certain  cases 
at  least,  the  water  factor  is  the  most 
important.  Water  supply  may  have  a 
direct  efl'ect  on  the  parasite,  aiding  in 
the  germination  of  the  spores.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  main  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced on  the  host  causing  a  more 
rapid  growth,  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  cells  and  the  development  of 
more  succulent  tissues.  In  either  case 
a  disease  may  become  much  more 
severe  in  its  effects.  The  most  serious 
disease  of  the  asparagus  is  the  rust.  As 
a  result  of  a  number  of  observations 
and  experiments  the  relation  of  water 
supply  to  epidemics  of  this  disease  has 
been  traced  out.  In  Massachusetts 
Stone  and  Smith  found  that  there  was 
a  great  variation  in  the  prevalence  of 
rust,  depending  upon  whether  the  beds 
were  located  in  soil  that  retained  large 
quantities  of  water.  They  found  that 
the  asparagus  suffered  much  more 
severely  upon  the  drier  soils.  In  some 
localities,  where  the  chances  for  infec- 
tion were  equal,  the  beds  upon  the 
heavier,  most  moist  soils  .showed  prac- 
tically no  rust,  and  then  not  until  late 
in  the  season,  while  the  beds  located 
upon  light,  dry  soils  became  badly 
infected  very  early  in  the  season.  The 
seasons  of  1895  and  1896  were  unusu- 
ally dry  and  the  rust  was  found  preva- 
lent on  nearly  all  the  beds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  season  of  1897  was  one 
of  excessive  rainfall,  and  during  this 
year  many  beds  which  ordinarily 
rusted  badly  showed  very  little  rust, 
and  then  only  late  in  the  season.  The 
facts  are  explained  on  the  view  that 
the  vitality  of  the  asparagus  plants  is 
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much  reduced  in  dry  seasons  and  upon 
the  drier  soils,  and  in  consequence  the 
fungus  is  able  to  invade  the  host  more 
successfully.  ^Yhen  sufficient  water  is 
present  the  host  is  able  to  grow  more 
vigorously,  and  thus  be  better  able  to 
withstand  the  invasions  of  the  para- 
site. Sirrine,  in  New  York,  contributed 
some  new  observations  on  this  disease. 
He  found  that  excessive  dewfall  was 
specially  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  The  amount  of  dewfall 
was,  furthermore,  more  important  than 
rain.  In  California,  where  irrigation 
is  resorted  to.  Smith  was  able  to  test 
the  question  experimentally.  He  found 
that  if  asparagus  beds  were  left  with- 
out irrigation  and  cultivation  in  the 
summer  they  became  extremely  dry. 
In  such  bels  the  rust  spread  rapidly 
and  the  plants  suffered  severely,  the 
tops  dying  down  to  the  ground.  On 
the  irrigated  and  cultivated  beds  the 
plants  were  green  and  vigorous,  and 
also  free  from  rust.  The  driest  beds 
rust  first  and  most  severely.  Smith 
concluded  that  there  was  both  a  direct 
and  indirect  relation  of  water  to  the 
spread  of  asparagus  rust.  The  indirect 
relation  is  the  effect  of  moisture  on  the 
parasite  through  its  effect  upon  the 
host,  and  is  limited  to  the  soil  water. 
With  plenty  of  water  the  host  develops 
vigorously  and  is  able  to  resist  inva- 
sions by  the  rust.  This  is  shown  by 
varying  amounts  of  rainfall  in  different 
seasons,  by  differences  in  the  water 
containing  capacity  of  different  soils 
and  the  effects  of  irrigation.  Except 
under  unusual  conditions  this  indirect 
relation  is  the  most  important.  The 
direct  relation  is  the  effect  of  moisture 
acting  upon  the  spores  and  mycelium 
of  the  fungus.  Dew  is  necessary  for 
spore  germination  and  subsequent 
infection  by  the  parasite,  and  is  of 
more  importance  than  rain.  Atmos- 
pheric dryness  also  checks  the  forma- 
tion of  aecidiospores  and  uredospores, 
while  moisture  aids  spore  formation. 

The  carnation  rust  was  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Europe  and  was 
first  reported  about  1890,  and  imme- 
diately became  a  serious  menace  to  the 
growing  of  carnations.  Some  growers 
seemed  especially  to  suffer  from  the 
disease,  while  the  plants  of  others  were 
relatively  free.  Although  differences 
in  susceptibility  of  varieties  were 
observed,  yet  it  was  found  that  two 
growers  might  use  cuttings  from  the 
same  plants  and  one  have  abundant 
rust  and  at  the  same  time  the  plants  of 
the  other  grower  might  remain  rela- 
tively free  from  the  disease.  Although 
all  the  conditions  which  favor  or  retard 
the  spread  of  the  disease  are  not  fully 
known,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
method  of  watering  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. The  rust  spores  require  water 
for  germination,  consequently  if  the 
leaves  of  the  carnation  in  the  process 
of  watering  the  plants  become  wet  the 
fungous  spores  find  favorable  condi- 
tions for  germination  and  subsequent 
penetration.  On  the  other  hand,  sub- 
irrigation  has  proven  an  efficient 
method  for  keeping  down  the  rust.  It 
is   important,   furthermore,   that  the 


leaves  should  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  wet  soil  and  a  good  free  cir- 
culation of  air  among  the  plants  should 
be  provided. 

The  rusts  of  our  common  cereals 
have  proved  disastrous  in  practically 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Observers 
everywhere  have  noted  the  fact  that 
the  damage  is  much  greater  some  years 
than  others.  "Rust  years"  are  spoken 
of  and  epidemics  of  the  disease  are 
associated  with  certain  fairly  defi- 
nite weather  conditions.  The  relation 
between  humid  atmospheric  conditions 
and  epidemics  of  rust  have  been  repeat- 
edly observed.  Rust  infection  is  spe- 
cially favored  by  humid,  showery, 
sultry  days,  followed  by  foggy,  cool, 
dewy  nights.  Great  damage  will  occur 
if  these  weather  conditions  appear  at 
the  blossom  period.  In  those  districts 
where  irrigation  is  resorted  to  and 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  dew  or 
rain  to  wet  the  foliage,  rust  never 
causes  serious  injuries  to  the  cereals. 
The  formation  of  dew  is  most  favor- 
able to  rust  infection.  Its  presence  on 
the  leaves  enables  the  rust  spores  to 
germinate  and  obtain  entrance  into  the 
interior  of  the  host.  Heavy  rains  may 
tend  to  prevent  infection  by  washing 
the  spores  from  the  plants.  Moist 
weather  conditions  also  favor  a  rank 
growth  of  the  plants,  making  them 
more  succulent  and  susceptible  to  rust 
invasion.  On  account  of  the  moist 
atmospheric  conditions  wheat  suffers 
much  more  severely  from  rust  in  the 
coast  counties  of  California  than  in 
the  interior  portions  of  the  state.  The 
best  wheat  regions  of  the  state  are 
located  in  the  interior  valleys,  where 
the  water  relations  are  much  less 
favorable  to  the  rust  fungus. 

Black  rot  of  the  grape  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  maladies 
to  the  grape  grower.  It  is  prevalent  in 
all  of  the  grape  districts  of  the  United 
States.  The  disease  is  of  American 
origin  and  was  introduced  into  France 
about  1883.  Very  shortly  after  its 
introduction  it  spread  throughout  the 
vineyards  and  threatened  very  great 
damage  to  the  vines.  Yiala  early  noted 
the  relation  between  the  serious  out- 
breaks of  the  disease  and  moist 
weather  conditions,  ^^^lile  the  disease 
is  present  in  the  vineyards  at  all  times 
it  requires  a  period  of  wet  weather, 
accompanied  by  a  high  temperature,  to 
bring  about  an  epidemic.  After  an  out- 
break has  occurred  its  progress  is 
quickly  checked  on  the  return  of  a 
period  of  dry  weather.  The  disease  is 
also  always  more  serious  in  humid  val- 
leys. This  relation  between  moisture 
and  an  epidemic  has  been  observed 
repeatedly. 

The  outbreaks  of  the  fungus  which 
causes  the  brown  rot  of  stone  fruits 
have  long  been  associated  with  moist 
weather  conditions.  While  this  fungus 
is  always  present  in  fruit  orchards 
it  becomes  destructive  only  during 
excessively  moist  weather.  Quaintance 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  influ- 
ence of  wet  weather  on  brown  rot  in 
Georgia.  He  compared  the  two  years 
1898  and  1900.   The  former  was  a  good 


peach  year  and  an  unusually  large  crop 
of  fruit  was  marketed.  In  1900,  at  the 
first  of  June,  there  was  every  promise 
of  a  fine  crop,  but  fully  forty  per  cent 
of  the  peaches  were  ruined  during  the 
season  by  the  disease.  Rain  fell  in 
different  parts  of  the  state  on  20-25 
days  of  the  month.  Practically  all  the 
days  were  cloudy  and  the  atmosphere 
humid.  Some  of  the  rains  were  heavy, 
while  others  were  light.  The  air  was 
thus  kept  humid  and  the  fruit  more  or 
less  moist.  It  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized that  in  Georgia  a  wet  June  means 
a  serious  rotting  of  peaches. 

Black  rot,  an  important  disease  of 
the  cabbage,  is  caused  by  a  bacterium. 
In  some  sections,  notably  Wisconsin,  it 
has  proved  very  destructive.  The 
disease  makes  its  first  appearance  on 
the  edges  of  the  leaves.  It  begins  at 
the  blunt  teeth  on  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  and  from  there  spreads  backward 
through  the  veins.  An  examination  of 
the  structure  of  the  cabbage  leaf  shows 
that  the  water  pores  of  the  plant  are 
located  on  these  teeth.  These  pores 
are  permanent  openings  in  the  plant, 
and  through  them  the  excess  water  in 
transpiration  escapes.  Usually  the 
water  passes  off  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
but  if  the  air  is  very  humid  the  water 
collects  in  tiny  droplets  at  the  mouths 
of  these  pores.  Due  to  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  these  droplets  of 
exuded  water  are  especially  frequent 
in  the  morning,  and  it  is  quite  common 
at  that  time  to  observe  a  number  of 
droplets  clinging  to  the  margin  of  the 
leaves.  The  bacteria  which  cause  the 
malady  are  extremely  minute  and 
easily  widely  distributed  over  the  cab- 
bage field.  Some  of  them  will  find 
lodgment  in  these  droplets  of  water 
and,  as  the  organisms  are  motile,  they 
will  make  their  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  leaf.  When  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  favorable  the  disease 
spreads  very  rapidly.  That  this  is  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  manifested  in  the  field  is 
clearly  shown  by  laboratory  inocula- 
tions. If  a  few  bacteria  are  placed  in 
these  droplets  of  water  the  character- 
istic symptoms  of  the  disease  quickly 
appear.  The  fact  that  the  disease 
makes  more  rapid  progress  in  wet  than 
in  dry  seasons  is  thus  clearly  explained. 

The  late  blight  of  the  potato  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  diseases  with 
which  the  potato  grower  has  to  con- 
tend. It  has  proved  specially  injurious 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the 
potato  districts  of  New  England  and 
New  York  in  this  country.  In  the 
United  States  the  disease  appears  in 
epidemic  form  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  and  is  most  prevalent  during 
August  and  early  September.  A  few 
days  of  warm,  rainy  weather  suffices  to 
give  the  fungus  a  start  and  to  bring 
about  the  production  of  conidia  on  the 
leaves.  These  conidia  are  distributed 
widely,  and  moist  weather  conditions 
greatly  favor  their  germination  and 
the  subsequent  penetration  of  healthy 
potato  leaves.  Entire  fields  of  potatoes 
may  be  devastated  within  a  few  days 
of  moist,  rainy  weather.    The  vines 
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quickly  turn  black  and  die.  While 
warm  weather  undoubtedly  favors  the 
development  of  the  disease,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  high  temperature  of 
summer  will  quickly  check  its  spread. 
The  determining  condition  is  a  period 
of  rainy,  cloudy  or  foggy  weather. 

Iflnuence  of  Temperature. — Temper- 
ature is  a  factor  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  the  spread  of  some  fungous 
maladies.   This  is  especially  true  when 
definite  temperature  and  moisture  con- 
ditions combine.    The  fungus  which 
causes  bitter  rot  of  apples  is  a  charac- 
teristic hot  weather  organism.    It  is  a 
serious  menace  to  apple  growing  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  apple  belt — 
West  Virginia,  Southern  Illinois  and 
Missouri.    It  attains  its  full  develop- 
ment during  the  latter  part  of  July, 
August  and  early  September — the  hot 
weather  period  of  the  season.    A  few 
bright,  hot  days,  with  a  temperature 
approaching  ninety   degrees,  will  be 
sufficient  to  start  an  outbreak.  The 
fruit  on  the  south  or  sunny  side  of  the 
tree  may  be  badly  affected  before  the 
disease   is   noticeable    on   the  north 
shady  side.    The  fruit  on  the  inner 
lower  branches,  well  protected  from 
the  sun's  rays,  often  escapes  when  that 
on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  same 
tree  is   destroyed.     There   is   also  a 
greater  percentage  of  rot  on  trees  par- 
tially   defoliated   by   leaf-spot  fungi. 
Even  on  individual  apples  the  rotten 
areas  develop  most  rapidly  on  the  part 
exposed  to  the  sun.    A  period  of  cool 
weather  is  sufficient  to  check  an  out- 
break of  the  disease,  especially  if  the 
mean  temperature  remains  below  sev- 
enty degrees.    Even  when  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  disease  at  the  time 
of  picking  the  apples  the  crop  can  be 
saved  by  keeping  the  fruit  at  a  cool 
temperature.  Pierce  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  disease  of  the  peach.  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
malady    is    often    quite    serious  on 
account  of  the  defoliation  of  the  trees. 
As  a  result  of  the  observations  of  a 
number  of  people  it  is  the  accepted 
view  that  curl  is  much  more  prevalent 
after  a  cold  spell  in  the  spring.  The 
disease  is  rarely  serious  in  a  uniformly 
dry,  warm  season.    In  cases  where  the 
infection  has  occurred,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus  within  the  tissues 
of  the  host  may  be  checked  by  the 
return  of  warm,  dry  weather.    It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  noted  leaf 
curl  years  in  New  York  and  Ohio  (1893- 
1898)  were  preceded  by  cold  and  humid 
conditions  during  April  w'hen  the  buds 
of    the    peach    normally    start  their 
development.    Erickson  has  tested  the 
effect  of  low  temperatures  upon  the 
capacity  for   germination   of  various 
rust  spores.    In  his  work  he  placed 
aecidiospores  from  the  barberry  and 
uredospores  from  various  grasses  in 
ice  water,  and  even  subjected  them  to 
temperatures  considerably  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water.    He  found  a 
marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
germination  of  the  spores  treated  in 
this  way.   In  some  cases  spores  placed 
in    water    at    ordinary  temperatures 
showed    practically    no  germination. 


while  similar  spores  subjected  to  cool- 
ing for  a  few  hours  and  then  placed  at 
ordinary  temperatures  gave  a  high  per- 
centage of  germination. 

Light  Relation  and  the  Nutrition  of 
the  Host. — It  is  by  means  of  the  energy 
of  sunlight  that  the  green  plants  are 
able  to  carry  on  the  important  process 
of  photosynthesis.   Through  the  agency 
of  the  light  the  plant  is  able  to  combine 
simple  substances  as  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  into  complex  organic  substances 
as  carbohydrates.    The  carbohydrates 
usually  formed  are  starch  and  sugar. 
If  the  light  is  removed  the  plant  is  no 
longer  able  to  carry  on  this  important 
work.   In  addition  to  its  importance  in 
connection    with    photosynthesis  the 
amount  of  illumination  has  a  marked 
influence  on  vegetation.    Plants  grown 
in  partial  shade  differ  greatly  in  their 
structure  from  those  which  are  grown 
in  direct  sunliglit.    Their  leaves  are 
usually  broader,  the  cells  are  propor- 
tionately larger  and  the  various  tissues 
contain  more  water.    Plants  grown  in 
extreme  shade,  or  in  the  absence  of 
any  light,  manifest  etiolation.  They  are 
devoid  of  their  normal  green  color; 
the  stems  are  longer,  more  slender, 
flaccid  and  weak  as  compared  with 
plants  grown  in  the  light.    The  fact 
that  light  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  healthy  development  of  green 
plants  would  indicate  that,  indirectly 
at  least,  it  may  play  a  part  in  the 
progress  of  fungous   diseases.     It  is 
doubtful  whether  light  has  any  direct 
effect  upon  the  parasite,  but  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  it  is  of  marked 
indirect    importance   in    many  cases. 
There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  where 
a  disease  may  be  favored  by  intense 
illumination.    Celery,  for  example,  is 
damaged  seriously  by  the  early  blight 
fungus  when  grown  in  strong  sunlight. 
The  disease  seems  to  develop  best  dur- 
ing bright,  hot  days,  especially  when 
dews  occur  at  night.    The  trouble  is 
controlled,  in  part  at  least,  by  partial 
shade.     Most  fungous  diseases,  how- 
ever, develop  best  under  shade  condi- 
tions.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  pow- 
dery mildews.    These  parasites  always 
seem  to  thrive  best  on  hosts  which  are 
growing  in  situations  where  the  direct 
sunlight  is  excluded  all,  or  at  least  part, 
of  the  day.    It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  to  find  the  grass  mildew  on 
various  hosts  growing  in  the  shade  of 
trees.    The  same  is  true  for  the  pow- 
dery mildews  on  the  strawberry,  and 
also  on  cucumbers.     As  the  loss  of 
water  is  much  less  in  shaded  places,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  important 
factor  in  these  cases  is  the  water  rela- 
tion.   Brooks,  for  example,  has  shown 
that  Botrytis  is  able  to   develop  on 
leaves  of  lettuce  plants  which  have 
been  kept  in  the  dark  until  they  show 
signs  of  yellowing.    The  normal  green 
leaves,  however,  are  not  invaded.  In 
contrast  to  these  results  obligate  para- 
istes  will  not  invade  such  abnormal 
tissues  of  their  host.   Ward  found  that 
if  brome  grasses   are  grown   in  the 
absence    of   light    and    thus  become 
etiolated  the  rust   (Puccinia  dispersa 


Eriks.  and  Henn.)  is  no  longer  able  to 
penetrate  and  produce  infection.  It  is, 
however,  quite  easy  to  infect  healthy 
green  plants  of  the  bromes  with  the 
uredospores  of  the  fungus. 

It  is  commonly  considered  that  vigor 
of  growth  and  immunity  to  disease  are 
equivalent  terms.  It  is  thought  that  a 
plant  that  is  growing  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  will  be  less  liable 
to  disease.  This,  however,  is  only 
partly  true.  Sometimes  the  plant  that 
we  consider  to  be  in  the  best  possible 
growing  condition  is  the  one  that  is 
invaded,  while  a  plant  that  is  under- 
developed, more  or  less  unhealthy,  is 
likely  to  escape  invasion  by  the  para- 
site. However,  a  weakening  of  the 
host  in  any  way  may  increase  the 
chances  of  invasion  by  fungi  which  are 
hemi-parasitic  in  nature.  The  relation 
of  plant  diseases  to  the  various  factors 
of  environment  offers  an  interesting 
field  for  experimentation.  It  is  well 
established  that  serious  epidemics  are 
connected  with  temperature  changes, 
rainfall,  etc.  In  addition  to  yielding 
facts  of  scientific  interest  a  study  of 
these  relations  will  doubtless  make 
possible  more  successful  measures  for 
preventing  the  damage  done  annually 
by  parasitic  fungi. 


A.  C.  RULOFSON 


Mr.  Rulofson  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
A.  C.  Rulofson  &  Co.,  Monadnock  building, 
San  Francisco,  agents  for  Pearson's  cement 
coated  nails.  For  several  years  he  has  made 
it  a  point  to  attend  every  important  apple 
show  throughout  the  Northwest  and  conse- 
quently has  an  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
fruit  growers  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.  While 
it  is  true  that  he  has  visited  all  of  these  apple 
shows  for  the  purpose  of  making  exhibits  of 
Pearson's  cement  coated  nails  and  telling  about 
their  good  qualities,  it  is  also  true  that  in 
doing  this  he  has  not  only  become  well  known 
but  very  popular  among  the  fruit  growers. 
His  interest  in  the  apple  shows  and  in  the 
apple  industry  and  his  generosity  has  been 
sliown  by  the  splendid  trophies  that  he  has 
given  for  premiums.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
Mr.  Rulofson,  and  it  is  not  only  a  pleasure 
but  it  is  good  business  for  the  fruit  grower  to 
use  Pearson's  cement  coated  nails,  which  he 
sells,  because  they  give  satisfaction.  * 
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A  Profitable  Year  for  the  Eugene  Fruit  Growers 


From  Eugene  (Oregon)  Register 


STARTING  four  years  ago  with  prac- 
tically nothing,  the  Eugene  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  has  built  up  a 
business  that  handles  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  annually,  and  this 
year  paid  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent  to 
stockholders.  Annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  was  called  to  order  Janu- 
ary 13  by  President  H.  F.  McCornack, 
with  1,789  shares  of  stock  represented. 
First  in  order  of  business  was  the  elec- 
tion of  directors,  which  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  H.  F.  McCornack,  F.  B. 
Chase,  F.  E.  Bristow,  J.  Beebe  (county 
fruit  inspector),  J.  D.  Spencer,  John 
Thramer,  Mahlon  Harlow,  Ernest  Miller 
and  George  A.  Dorris. 

Manager  J.  0.  Holt  read  his  annual 
report  to  the  stockholders,  salient 
points  from  which  follow:  Cherries 
received.  Royal  Ann,  453,619  pounds, 
netting  grower  four  cents;  Soft  White, 
32,764  pounds,  netting  grower  three  and 
one-half  cents;  Black  Republican,  17,174 
pounds,  netting  grower  three  cents; 
Sour  Red,  3,122  pounds,  netting  grower 
four  cents;  Ring  and  Lambert,  670 
pounds,  netting  grower  five  cents;  253 
tons,  or  507,349  pounds;  total  value, 
$19,975.10.  Peaches  received,  608  boxes, 
averaging  97%  cents.  Pears  received, 
first  grade,  41,687  pounds,  netting  grow- 
ers $27.50  a  ton;  second  grade,  115,721 
pounds,  netting  growers  $20  a  ton.  Green 
prunes  received,  766,836  pounds;  green 
prunes  canned,  72,000  pounds;  prunes 
dried,  694,836  pounds;  weight  after  dry- 
ing, 189,064;  received  from  other  driers, 
470,317  pounds;  total  dried  prunes  han- 
dled, 659,381  pounds;  total  receipts  for 
prunes,  $33,500.01;  Petits,  green  prunes 
received,  51,295  pounds;  dried  to  15,719 
pounds;  dried  prunes  received  from 
other  driers,  11,406  pounds;  total  han- 
dled, 27,425  pounds,  valued  at  $1,003.- 
88;  Willamette  prunes  handled,  15,297 
pounds,  valued  at  $951.53;  total  amount 
of  all  prunes  handled,  701,799  pounds, 
or  350  tons,  valued  at  $35,455.42.  Straw- 
berries received,  1,845  crates,  which 
sold  from  $1.23  to  $1.75,  averaging  eight 
cents  a  crate  higher  than  last  year. 
Loganberries  proved  a  disappointment, 
only  29,363  pounds  being  handled  by 
the  association  as  against  46,000  pounds 
last  year.  The  berries  netted  the  grow- 
ers three  and  one-half  cents  a  pound. 
Raspberries  received,  13,380  pounds  at 
five  cents.  Of  blackberries  there  were 
canned  4,876  pounds. 

Produce. — String  beans,  eight  tons, 
the  growers  being  paid  $50  a  ton. 
Sixty-one  tons  pumpkins,  canned,  the 
growers  receiving  $5  a  ton.  Twelve 
tons  of  Hubbard  squash,  canned,  the 
growers  receiving  $6  a  ton. 

Canned  Goods. — During  the  year  the 
association  packed  7,135  cases  of  canned 
goods  at  a  cost  of  $10,688.06.  On  Janu- 
ary first  there  were  235  cases  on  hand. 
Boxes  of  apples  packed  1,060,  of  which 
676  have  been  sold,  leaving  930  on  hand. 
Apples  sold  at  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  box. 
There  were  21,891  pounds  of  apples 
canned,  netting  the  growers  $10  a  ton. 


Car  Shipments. — Barreled  cherries, 
19;  canned  cherries,  2;  dried  prunes, 
20;  canned  goods,  15;  potatoes,  15;  a 
total  of  71  cars. 

The  association  supplied  350  barrels 
of  lime-sulphur  to  its  members  during 
the  spraying  season.  Total  value  of 
business  done  last  year,  $124,392.78,  an 
increase  of  $4,251.75  over  that  of  the 
year  before.  Amount  paid  growers  for 
fruit  was  $51,996.41,  an  increase  of 
$6,596.41.  There  are  167  stockholders 
at  the  present  time,  an  increase  of  28 
over  the  previous  year.  Thirty  were 
added  and  two  dropped  during  the  year. 

While  the  tellers  were  counting  the 
votes  for  directors.  President  McCor- 
nack addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the 
members  present,  reviewing  the  past 
year.  He  pointed  out  the  success  with 
which  the  Eugene  association  has  met 
and  indicated  some  of  the  dangers 
which  co-operative  associations  have  to 
meet.  In  order  for  societies  of  this 
sort  to  succeed  they  must  have  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their 
manager.  A  danger  to  be  avoided  is  the 
tendency  of  some  members  to  sell  out- 
side of  the  association,  thinking  they 
can  get  better  prices  than  within  the 


association.  When  this  is  done  only  a 
few  of  the  stockholders  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  associa- 
tion, so  work  it  to  make  their  profits 
as  large  as  possible,  and  the  ends  of 
co-operation  are  defeated.  In  this  con- 
nection he  urged  members  to  sign  up 
contracts  to  sell  their  fruits  and  prod- 
uce through  the  association.  By  so 
doing  the  association  can  get  into  the 
market  and  make  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  certain  amounts  of  produce 
and  not  be  compelled  to  seek  buyers 
after  the  regular  season  because  more 
of  some  lines  is  offered  to  the  associa- 
tion than  it  had  arranged  to  sell.  He 
also  recommended  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent  in  the  selling  price  of  the  stock 
remaining  unsold. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
annual  meeting  the  newly  elected  direc- 
tors met  and  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: President,  H.  F.  McCornack;  vice- 
president,  J.  Beebe;  secretary,  J.  O. 
Holt;  treasurer.  First  National  Bank; 
manager,  J.  0.  Holt.  The  following 
important  resolution  was  passed:  Re- 
solved, that  500  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  be  retired  from  the  market  and 
that  the  remaining  211  shares  be  offered 
at  par  until  April  1,  1912,  and  that  after 
that  date  the  price  shall  be  advanced 
25  per  cent  on  all  treasury  stock  offered 
for  sale. 


INorth western  Apples  Popular  in  Germany 

By  United  States  Consul  General  at  Hamburg,  Germany 

FRESH  apple  imports  into  Germany  duty  on  fresh  apples  imported  into 

increased  enormously  in  1911,  ship-  Germany   between   September   1  and 

ments  from  the  United  States  alone  November  30,  during  which  time  they 

increasing  over  100  per  cent.  Imports  do  not  compete  with  the  German  fruit.) 
of  dried  fruit  of  the  classes  in  which        In  regard  to  this  business  the  follow- 

the  United  States  is  interested  were  ing  observations  were  received  from 

substantially  the  same  as  in  1910.   The  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 

enormous  proportions  of  this  business  importing  firms  in  Hamburg,  which  is 

are  shown  in  the  following  table:  the  distributing  center  for  this  part  of 

Classes  I9ti  i9i0  Europe:   "Owing  to  the  very  short  fruit 

Fresh  apples...,  $10,148,320     $4,025,056  crop  On  the  European  continent  the 

Dried  apples   1,974,448       1,776,194  .      ^    .         ~     .         .  i  j- 

Apple  waste   58,548        163,268  imports   of   American   and  Canadian 

Dried  apricots  and  apples  have  been  comparatively  large 

peaches    539,780  611,898        •         ii,    u     •      •         e  tu  rpf 

Dried  prunes   3,012,604      3,481,226  Since  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The 

,  zr. — „„        irrTTTTT::  apples  coming  from  the  eastern  part  of 

Totals  $15,733,700    $10,057,642  .iT     tt   •*  j  c?  *       i      j  j  •     tu  u 

the  United  States  landed  in  the  begin- 

The    conditions    under    which    the  ning  in  good  condition  and  sold  at  very 

American  share  in  the  above  business  satisfactory    prices.     This,  however, 

was  obtained  showed  a  considerable  lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  since  which 

improvement  in  the  methods  of  han-  g]]  arrivals  have  landed  in  more  or  less 

dling  fresh  and  dried  fruit,  both  in  bad   condition;   considering   this  the 

Germany  and  in  the  United  States.   The  prices  realized  have  been  fairly  good, 

publicity  given  to  complaints  from  the  owing  to  a  verv  strong  demand,  but 

German  side  during  the  last  two  years  nevertheless  losses  were  sustained  all 

has  been  heeded  by  American  export-  around,   and   sometimes   very  severe 

ers,  and  the  number  of  complaints  in  losses.    We  are  under  the  impression 

regard  to  unsatisfactory  deliveries  from  that  nobody  can  be  blamed  for  the  poor 

one  cause  or  another  has  diminished.  arrivals,  but  that  unfavorable  weather 

Nevertheless  there  is  still  room  for  conditions  during  the  time  of  growing 

improvement.   The  total  importation  of  ^^d  harvesting  are  responsible  for  the 

Joo^.f«^t     '"^^Qir'*';^\n«"7rJf  poor  keeping  quality  this  season.  Ship- 

122,048  8  tons  in  1910  and  306,761.5  tons  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^        ^  ^^^^^ 

in  1911  (ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds).  .  u  •  •  e  ti. 
Of  these  imports  23,569.1  tons  were  sub-  ^^J  ^^^^^  *e  beginmng  of  the  month, 
ject  to  duty  in  1910  and  37,525.7  tons  in  as  present  shipments  are  being 
1911.  Of"  the  dutiable  imports  the  taken  out  of  the  cold  storage  ware- 
United  States  supplied  5,120.7  tons  in  houses  we  believe  that  they  will  land 
1910  and  11,054.8  tons  in  1911;  Canada,  in  good  condition  and  fetch  satisfactory 
152.1  tons  and  6,837.8  tons  in  the  same  prices.  Apples  from  the  Western  States 
years,  and  Australia  1,449.6  tons  and  are,  without  exception,  being  shipped  in 
1,578.6  tons,  respectively.    (There  is  no  boxes,  and  have  arrived  here  in  fairly 
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large  quantities  and  sold  until  the 
beginning  of  December  at  fairly  good 
prices,  and  recently  at  very  satisfactory 
prices.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  until 
April  good  prices  will  be  obtainable  for 
this  kind  of  fruit.  Regarding  packing, 
we  wish  to  say  that  apples  from  the 
Eastern  States  packed  and  shipped  in 
barrels  were  very  often  not  honestly 
and  carefully  graded.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  maintain  the  trade,  that 
the  packers  endeavor  to  improve  the 
packing.  The  shippers  from  the  West- 
ern States,  who  pack  all  their  fruit  in 
boxes,  have  always  given  very  honest 
and  careful  packing,  and  consequently 
are  gaining  fast  in  favor  with  the  deal- 
ers and  public  at  large.  As  it  no  doubt 
will  interest  you,  we  wish  to  add  that 
owing  to  a  very  large  crop  in  Nova 
Scotia  about  150,000  barrels  have  been 
shipped  from  this  province  of  Canada 
to  Hamburg,  and,  considering  the  qual- 
ity, they  have  been  sold  at  satisfactory 
prices." 

The  total  German  importations  of 
dried  apples  amounted  to  10,413.5  tons 
in  1910  and  11,522.5  tons  in  1911,  where- 
of the  United  States  supplied  9,356.5  and 
10,221  tons,  respectively.  Dried  apple 
and  pear  skins  and  cores  totaled  3,117.8 
tons  in  1910  and  1,118.2  in  1911,  the 
United  States  supplying  2,979.2  and 
988.3  tons,  respectively.  Dried  apricots 
and  peaches  were  imported  to  the 
extent  of  1,118.2  tons  in  1910  and  2,326.fi 
tons  in  1911,  the  share  of  the  United 
States  in  this  trade  being  2,588.7  and 

2.173.5  tons,  respectively.  Of  the  total 
imports  of  dried  plums,  amounting  to 
32,809.3  tons  in  1910  and  28,382.2  tons  in 
1911,  the  United  States  supplied,  respec- 
tivelv,  15,513.9  and  4,569.9  tons;  Servia, 

8.846.6  and  13,439.5  tons;  France,  2,251.5 
and  3,172  tons,  and  Austria-Hungary 

5.770.5  and  6,350.7  tons.  The  total 
imports  of  dried  cherries  and  prunelles 
amounted  to  1,348.6  tons  in  1910  and 

1.305.6  tons  in  1911,  the  .share  of  the 
United  States  being  too  small  to 
receive  separate  mention  in  the  statis- 
tical returns. 

The  following  letter  received  from 
another  important  Hamburg  importing 
firm  deals  particularly  with  shipping 
difficulties,  which  should  be  done  away 
with  as  far  as  possible,  and  which  may 
be  expected  to  be  less  vexatious  a  year 
or  two  hence  when  the  Panama  canal 
makes  it  possible  to  .ship  through  by 
direct  steamer  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
European  ports:  "Last  year  the  busi- 
ness in  dried  fruits  with  the  Eastern 
States,  as  well  as  with  the  Western 
States,  was  very  large,  and  in  general 
pursued  a  very  favorable  course.  With 
few  exceptions  the  prices  of  most  of  the 
products  .show  considerable  increase, 
but  were  subject  to  greater  or  less  fluc- 
tuation, and  the  business  has,  as  already 
mentioned,  reached  a  very  great  extent, 
starting  early  in  1911  as  a  consequence 
of  the  heavy  drought  existing  in  the 
European  states  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, which  affected  German  fruit  crops 
especially.  Regarding  experiences  met 
with  in  connection  with  this  season's 
deliveries  from  the  United  States  the 
following  points  are  the  most  impor- 


tant ones  which  gave  cause  for  com- 
plaints and  claims,  and  in  the  interest 
of  future  business  it  would  seem  neces- 
sary to  do  away  with  them.  (1)  Ship- 
ments via  Tehuantepec  especially  .show 
a  considerable  increase  during  the  last 
year,  but  show  that  the  present  method 
of  transportation,  that  of  sending  the 
goods  from  San  Francisco  to  Tehaun- 
tepec  by  steamer  and  later  from  Puerto 
Mexico  to  Europe  is  entirely  inade- 
quate. First,  the  shipments  were  made 
only  in  part  from  San  Francisco,  and 
then  not  on  time,  so  that  they  reached 
Tehaun tepee  in  the  hot  season,  and  after 
being  transported  overland  to  Puerto 
Mexico  were  again  stored  for  several 
weeks,  undergoing  much  heat  waiting 
for  re.shipment  to  Europe.  All  these 
circumstances  reacted  to  cause  a  loss  to 
the  buyers,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  are 
sold  as  a  rule  upon  three  days'  sight 
draft  and  arrived  two  or  three  months 
after  being  paid  for;  buyers,  therefore, 
were  driven  into  a  corner  through  the 
tying  up  of  their  capital  and  the  loss  of 
interest.  As  a  rule  shipments  via  the 
United  States  take  only  four  to  six 
weeks  in  transit,  but  this  time  ship- 
ments made  last  October  did  not  arrive 
in  Hamburg  until  the  recent  cold  spell, 
causing  considerable  expense  to  the 
receivers,  and  these  goods  were  in- 
tended  for   special   Christmas  trade. 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY  indorsing  the 
plan  of  Manager  K.  S.  Miller  to 
form  a  selling  union  with  Hood  River 
and  Wenatchee,  and  delegating  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  W.  L  Vawter,  R.  C. 
Washburn  and  K.  S.  Miller,  to  meet 
with  representatives  from  these  dis- 
tricts in  Portland  Thursday  morning  to 
perfect  plans  for  such  an  agreement, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rogue  River 
Fruit  and  Produce  Association  came  to 
an  end  Tuesday  night.  The  session  was 
held  throughout  the  day,  from  early 
morning  until  evening,  and  matters  of 
importance  to  the  association  were 
exhaustively  discussed.  Although  in 
extent  of  output  the  report  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  below  that  of  1911,  the  mem- 
bers were  pleased  with  the  business- 
like and  efficient  management  of  the 
year,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
extended  K.  S.  Miller  for  his  capable 
services.  After  the  election  of  directors 
for  the  new  year.  Colonel  R.  C.  Wash- 
burn was  re-elected  president  and  A.  C. 
Randall  vice-president.  The  secretary 
will  be  chosen  later.  The  total  number 
of  cars  shipped  by  the  association  is  as 

follows:                             ^  D 

Cars  Boxes 

Pears   .  .  .  :                                        87  45,049 

Apples                                               30  20,071 

Totals   117  65,120 


The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  boxes  shipped  from  each  station: 


From 

Pears 

Apples 

Total 

Medford   

,  .  15,181 

7,379 

22,560 

Voorhies   

22,535 

762 

23,297 

Phoenix   

5,992 

3,244 

9,236 

Grants  Pass  .... 

.  .  .  1,341 

1,476 

2,817 

Talent   

4,410 

4,410 

610 

610 

Eagle  Point 

2,190 

2,190 

Totals  

45,049 

20,071 

05,120 

Some  American  houses,  in  order  to 
comply  with  their  terms  of  shipment, 
considering  that  through  prevailing 
circumstances  .shipments  could  not  be 
made  in  time,  received  bills  of  lading 
from  the  steamship  owners  which  read, 
'Received  for  shipment'  instead  of  the 
usual  clause,  'Shipped  on  .such  and  such 
steamer.'  According  to  this  wording 
the  ship  owners  had  free  choice  to  .ship 
at  any  time  suitable  to  them  goods 
received  for  .shipment  via  their  line, 
and  which  naturally  depended  upon 
ship  room  available,  and  the  later  own- 
ers of  these  bills  of  lading  lose  all 
claims  against  the  steamship  company, 
even  though  the  shipment  is  made 
months  afterward.  Our  urgent  advice, 
therefore,  is  the  avoidance  of  these 
irregularities,  and  we  should  ask  you 
to  do  everything  possible  to  attain  this 
end.  At  any  rate  local  buyers  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will 
not  accept  bills  of  lading  containing  the 
clause  'Received  for  .shipment.'  (2)  In 
order  to  expedite  the  business  some  of 
the  representatives  in  Hamburg  have 
succeeded  in  influencing  the  buyers  to 
declare  that  they  agree  to  the  certifi- 
cates as  to  weight  and  quality  is.sued 
by  the  American  experts  and  sworn 
weighers.  It  is  only  in  the  last  year 
that  this  method  has  been  shown  to  be 
reliable." 


Fancy  Choice 
It-Tier  5-Tier    i-Tier  5-Tier 


Bartlctts   

.  .$1.12 

$  .785 

$  .80 

$  .718 

Clairgeau 

1.245 

1.233 

.987 

.95 

Howells   

2.245 

2.207 

1.979 

1.9"2 

Anions   

2.329 

2.00 

1.884 

Bosc   

.  2.56 

2.54 

2.018 

2.051 

Winter  Nelis .  . 

.  2.12 

2.034 

Cornice*   

2..35 

1.042 

Cornice   

2.80 

1.133 

Newtowns  .  .  .  . 

1.99 

1..53 

1.20 

Ben  Davis  .  .  .  . 

.  1.00 

*  Half  boxes. 


The  following  directors  were  elected: 
R.  C.  Wa.shburn,  A.  C.  Allen,  R.  H.  Par- 
sons, A.  C.i  Fiero,  A.  C.  Randall,  H.  E. 
Gale,  H.  T.  Pritchard,  H.  Wood,  E.  S. 
Palmer,  C.  W.  Potter,  C.  H.  Gillett, 
A.  S.  V.  Carpenter,  F.  E.  Merrick,  C.  E. 
Whistler,  G.  A.  Hover. 

The  annual  report  to  the  stockhold- 
ers for  the  year  closing  January  31, 
1912,  was  as  follows: 


Assets 

Warehouses  and  real  estate  $14,989.64 

Merchandise  (inventory)    16,556.62 

Accounts  receivable    3,607.64 

Balance,  1911    5.294.56 

Stock  subscription  due   3,519.58 

Cash  on  hand   1,370.48 

Total  $45,338.52 

Liabilities 

Capital  stock  subscribed  .$27,830.00 

Bills  payable    2,500.00 

Accounts  payable    7,104.85 

Due  fruit  growers   1,095.08 

Surplus,  1910    5,400.07 

Surplus,  1910  (subject  to  adjustment)  1.408.52 

Total  $45,338.52 

Loss.  1911 

Depreciation  on  warehouses  $  2,050.37 

General  expense    12,520.47 

Packing  houses    73.28 

Total  .$14,644.12 

Gain,  1911 

Miscellaneous  accounts   $  410.62 

Commission  account,  1911   5,694.10 

Real  estate    700.00 

Rent    1.38.25 

Profit  on  merchandise   2,406.59 

Balance,  1911   5,294.56 

Total  $14,644.12 


Annual  Meeting  Rogue  River  Association 

From  Medford  (Oregon)  Sun 
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Orchard  Survey  of  Ontario  County,  New  York 

From  the  Fruit  Man's  Guide 


CORNELL  BULLETIN  No.  307  gives 
the  result  of  the  apple  orchard  sur- 
vey of  Ontario  County,  recently  com- 
pleted by  H.  M.  Martin,  under  direction 
of  John  Craig,  professor  of  agriculture. 
The  following  excerpts  are  of  general 
interest.  Apple  growing  in  Ontario 
County  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Indian,  says  the  bulletin.  Some  of  the 
old  trees  still  remain,  but  most  of  the 
orchards  were  cut  down  by  General 
Sullivan  during  his  raid  in  1779.  Near 
Seneca  Castle  the  Indians  planted  a 
small  orchard  which  General  Sullivan 
did  not  cut  down.  It  was  called  the 
Indian  Castle  orchard.  Most  of  the 
orchards  of  the  early  settlers  in  this 
section  were  grown  from  seeds  taken 
from  this  old  Indian  orchard.  Ontario 
County  has  been  the  birthplace  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  apples,  one  being  the 
Northern  Spy,  an  apple  occupying  the 
third  place  on  the  list  of  apples  of  com- 
mercial importance. 

The  twelfth  census  of  the  United 
States,  1900,  gives  the  value  of  all  the 
orchard  products  for  the  State  of  New 
York  as  -110,542,272,  and  of  Ontario 
Countv  as  •'?497,354.  The  number  of 
apple  trees  of  bearing  age  at  that  time 
was  419,483,  and  the  yield  933J64  bush- 
els. Ontario  County  occupied  fifth 
place  among  the  counties  of  the  state  in 
the  value  of  orchard  products.  Eighty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  orchards  are  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  county,  and  are 
concentrated  mainly  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  around  Seneca  Castle,  Geneva, 
Stanley  and  Hall's  Corners.  The  four- 
year  average  yield  per  acre  is  58.4  bar- 
rels; the  four-year  average  income  is 
$111.51.  The  typical  four-year  average 
yield  per  acre  is  between  40  and  60 
barrels;  the  majority  of  the  orchards 
produce  less  than  sixty  barrels.  The 
typical  income  per  acre  is  between  $80 
and  .$120.  About  55  per  cent  of  the 
orchards  are  below  $120. 

The  typical  size  of  apple  orchards  in 
Ontario  County  is  two  acres,  although 
the  medium  is  five  acres,  and  the  mean 
size  between  seven  and  eight  acres. 
The  smaller  orchards  as  a  rule  give 
better  results  than  the  larger  orchards. 
Orchards  of  three  acres  or  less  yield 
on  the  average  about  66  barrels  per 
acre,  with  an  income  of  $123;  orchards 
of  twenty  acres  or  more  yield  less  than 
50  barrels  per  acre,  with  an  income 
of  $106.32.  Five  per  cent  of  the 
orchards  are  reported  in  very  good  con- 
dition, 40  per  cent  in  good  condition, 
while  over  half  the  orchards  are  either 
fair  or  poor.  The  four-year  average 
yield  per  acre  of  the  poor  orchards  is 
48  barrels,  with  an  income  of  $81;  the 
very  good  orchards  produce  77  barrels 
per  acre  on  the  average  and  income  of 
$172;  those  in  good  condition  produce 
65  barrels,  with  an  income  of  $126. 

Over  45  per  cent  of  the  orchards 
slope  toward  the  east,  about  18  per  cent 
slope  toward  the  west,  while  7.3  per 
cent  are  level.  The  orchards  that  are 
level  have  the  highest  yield,  68  barrels 
per  acre,  with  an  income  of  $133.  Those 


sloping  to  the  west  are  the  lowest  in 
the  scale. 

Orchards  between  thirty  and  thirty- 
four  years  of  age  are  most  frequently 
met  in  Ontario  County.  Seventy-nine 
per  cent  of  the  orchards  are  thirty 
years  old  or  more,  and  14  per  cent  are 
fifty  years  old  or  more.  Orchards  of 
young  trees  are  comparatively  few. 

The  greatest  yield  per  acre  is  pro- 
duced by  the  orchards  between  twenty- 
five  and  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  by 
those  between  fifty  and  fifty-nine  years 
old,  both  groups  producing  practi- 
cally sixty-five  barrels  per  acre.  The 
largest  income  is  produced  by  orchards 
between  forty  and  forty-four  years 
old.  The  chief  commercial  varieties 
planted  in  the  county  are  Baldwin, 
Rhode  Island,  Northern  Spy,  Tompkins 
King  and  Roxbury.  Practically  all  of 
the  orchards  are  planted  either  on  the 
square  or  rectangular  plan.  The  typ- 
ical distance  is  33x33  feet.  The  general 
practice  is  to  prune  every  year,  yet  the 
general  character  of  the  pruning  is 
only  fair.  Less  than  24  per  cent  of  the 
orchards  are  well  pruned.  The  chief 
method  of  pruning  is  to  thin  out  the 
trees  a  little. 

The  chief  soil  types  are  the  gravelly 
and  sandy  loams,  which  produce  the 
highest  yields  and  incomes.  The  high- 
est yield,  63  barrels,  is  produced  on 
sandy  loam.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
orchards  are  either  wholly  or  partly 
tile  drained,  yet  only  49  per  cent  are 
reported  as  having  good  drainage.  Nat- 
ural drainage  produces  the  highest 
yield  and  income  (67  barrels  per  acre 
being  the  four-year  average  yield  and 
the  income  $120).  Orchards  in  sod  are 
the  general  rule.  Fourteen  per  cent 
have  been  tilled  five  years  or  more. 

The  highest  yield  and  income  are 
produced  by  orchards  tilled  five  years 
or  more;  the  yield  for  such  orchards  is 
61  barrels,  and  the  income  $133  on  the 
average  for  four  years.    As  a  rule  sod 


BEING  a  firm  believer  in  the  prin- 
cipals and  fundamental  factors 
underlying  the  success  of  the  late  David 
Rankin,  Missouri's  millionaire  farmer, 
that  no  matter  what  the  first  cost  of  an 
implement  had  been,  or  its  then  good 
condition,  if  the  same  could  be  replaced 
by  an  implement  that  would  produce  a 
greater  maximum  amount  of  work  at  a 
saving  of  time  and  labor,  efficiency  con- 
sidered, the  old  tool  would  be  discarded 
and  the  new  tool  purchased.  Mr.  Ran- 
kin attributed  his  success  to  prevent- 
ing time  leakage,  short  cuts  in  every 
branch,  the  best  tools  regardless  of 
price,  system  in  every  detail  and  in 
selecting  men  with  brains,  not  mere 
machines  without  brains.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  steel  king,  saw  visions  of 
profit  of  the  greater  profits  in  the  most 
modern  inventions;  machinery  costing 
thousands  of  dollars  was  relegated  to 


orchards  are  not  pastured.  In  orchards 
which  are  pastured  hogs  are  the  chief 
animals  used,  although  sheep  are  pas- 
tured to  a  considerable  extent.  Sod 
orchards  pastured  with  hogs  and 
sheep  yield  the  highest  returns.  Such 
orchards  have  a  four-year  average  yield 
of  63  barrels  per  acre,  with  an  income 
of  $122.  In  general,  hogs  seem  a  little 
more  valuable  in  pasturing  orchards 
than  sheep.  Cattle  and  horses  are 
destructive. 

The  chief  fertilizer  used  is  stable 
manure,  which  is  used  by  76  per  cent 
of  the  growers,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  commercial  fertilizer, 
green  manure  or  both.  Commercial 
fertilizers  and  cover  crops  are  not  very 
generally  used.  Orchards  that  are  not 
fertilized  have  a  four-year  average 
yield  of  44  barrels  per  acre  and  an 
income  of  $71.54.  The  highest  average 
income  occurs  for  orchards  treated 
with  stable  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizer,  being  $125.95.  Stable  manure 
applied  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  fifteen 
loads  per  acre  every  year,  or  fifteen  to 
twenty  loads  every  other  year,  results 
in  high  yields  and  incomes  of  about 
$147  per  acre. 

The  chief  orchard  pest  reported  is 
the  blister  mite,  which  was  found  in 
305  orchards.  The  codling  moth  and 
tussock  moth  are  the  chief  chewing 
insects  reported.  Of  plant  diseases 
canker  and  twig  blight  are  most  trouble- 
some. Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the 
orchards  are  actually  unsprayed,  and 
over  half  the  orchards  are  essentially 
unsprayed.  Bordeaux  is  the  chief  spray 
mixture  used.  Less  than  a  third  of  the 
orchardists  are  reported  as  using  arsen- 
ical poisons.  Only  about  6  per  cent  are 
using  sprays,  such  as  lime  and  sulphur, 
to  combat  sucking  or  scale  insects. 
Unsprayed  orchards  yield  40.2  barrels 
per  acre  on  the  average  for  four  years, 
with  an  income  of  $67.66.  The  orchards 
sprayed  once  are  not  much  higher  in 
yield  and  income.  The  highest  income 
is  produced  by  the  orchards  sprayed 
three  times,  which  have  an  average 
income  of  $140.26. 


the  scrap  pile  and  the  greatest  labor 
and  time-saving  machinery  was  then 
installed.  In  every  station  and  voca- 
tion of  life  we  have  the  theorist,  the 
visionary  man,  the  man  who  has  better 
foresight  than  many  of  us  have  after- 
sight,  and  who  in  a  great  many 
instances  is  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
practical  man,  yet  in  a  sense  the  prac- 
tical man  is  but  the  tool  of  the  vision- 
ary man.  Luther  Burbank,  David 
Rankin  and  the  many  others  of  more 
or  less  note  are  the  visionary  type  of 
men;  their  vision  of  the  future  was 
their  basis  of  success  accomplished. 

We  are  often  misguided  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  implements  and  equipment 
by  the  advice  of  others  or  time-worn 
customs  of  certain  tools  for  certain 
work.  But  as  I  have  always  said,  farm- 
ing operations  are  too  slow  for  the 
amount  of  returns,  hence  I  am  always 


Manufacturing  Basis  for  Tillers  of  the  Soil 

By  R.  A.  Baker,  Nampa,  Idaho 
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on  the  alert  for  any  new  implement 
that  would  take  the  place  of  some 
inferior  implement.  About  a  year  ago 
an  advertisement  of  a  new  type  of 
implement  appeared  in  the  Practical 
Farmer,  the  factory  being  located  in 


Illinois.  I  answered  the  advertisement, 
and  upon  receipt  of  the  circulars,  I  read 
the  modest  little  story  of  these  imple- 
ments with  great  interest.  They  told 
about  the  dust  mulch,  intense  and  clean 
cultivation  in  such  a  convincing  man- 
ner that  I  was  convinced,  after  study- 
ing the  pictures  of  their  implements, 
that  they  were  better  than  I  had  seen 
or  used.    I  ordered  one  each  of  their 


two  types  and  the  results  obtained 
with  these  tools  cannot  be  equalled 
with  any  other  two  tools  intended  for 
the  same  purpose.  I  saw  visions  of 
better  seed  beds  and  cleaner  orchards. 
It  proved  a  boon  to  us,  and  has  been 
a  great  benefit  to  over  thirty  neighbors 
and  acquaintances  who  have  bought 
them  in  the  past  year,  since  I  first  took 
the  initial  step  in  purchasing  the 
implement  of  the  radical  different  type 
than  the  ones  in  use.  I  have  found 
the  machine  to  have  the  disking  action 
without  the  lifting,  the  Acme  harrow 
action,  with  distinct  advantages  of 
adjustment;  the  drag  harrow  action, 
with  quicker  adjustment  and  teeth  in 
line,  also  the  leveler  and  clod  crusher 
attached.  In  other  words,  a  combina- 
tion of  four  distinct  types  of  time-tried 
implements  in  one  without  excessive 
draft,  an  implement  that  has  saved  us 
time  and  money  on  any  class  of  farm 
work  in  handling  the  soil.  We  must 
know  the  exact  cost  of  preparing  the 
soil  of  an  acre  for  any  crop;  we  must 
know  the  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre 
of  orchard,  not  keep  working  on  the 
same  until  it  is  about  right,  but  it  must 
be  right  in  a  given  time,  and  so  on, 
with  all  operations  they  must  have 
a  fixed  time  limit  just  the  same  as  a 
part  of  a  buggy,  sewing  machine  or  any 
other  manufactured  article.  The  manu- 
facturing basis  must  prevail  on  the 
farm  for  profitable  and  best  results. 


Cost  of  Shipping  Fruit  to  Eastern  Markets 


From  Weiiatchce  (Washington)  Republic 


WHAT  does  it  cost  for  freight  and 
refrigeration  on  shipments  of  fruit 
to  Eastern  markets?  Lack  of  informa- 
tion on  this  essential  expense  item  is 
the  reason  for  frequent  misapprehen- 
sion among  growers.  The  cost  of  pack- 
ing soft  fruits  in  the  Eastern  markets 
may  look  upon  recent  price  quotations 
as  good  when  the  reverse  is  exactly  the 
case.  This  was  recently  discovered  by 
a  party  of  Granger  growers  who  con- 
signed a  car  of  pears  to  the  market. 
The  pears  sold  at  $1.25  per  box,  but 
after  deducting  89  cents  for  freight  and 
refrigerating  charges,  besides  commis- 
sions, etc.,  the  growers  realized  but  26 
cents  per  box  net  on  the  carload,  or 
about  one-half  cent  per  pound.  For  the 
information  of  both  shippers  and  grow- 
ers the  management  of  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley Fruitgrowers'  Association  has  pre- 
pared a  table  showing  the  freight  and 
refrigerator  rates  on  the  different 
classes  of  fruit  from  Selah,  North  Yak- 
ima, Kennewick  and  points  between  on 
soft  fruits. 

Eastern  cities  are  divided  into  five 
groups,  and  the  freight  per  hundred 
refrigeration  charge  per  car  and  com- 
bined expense  per  hundredweight  are 
figured  out  for  each  group  as  follows: 
Group  1 — Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Sioux 
City;  freight,  .$1,121/2  per  hundred; 
refrigeration,  .$40  per  car;  combined 
rate,  $1.29%  per  hundred.  Group  2— 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee; 
freight,  $1.25;  refrigeration,  $45;  com- 


bined rate,  $1.43%  per  hundred.  Group 
3 — Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buf- 
falo, Toledo,  Pittsburg,  Indianapolis 
and  Louisville;  freight,  $1.50;  refrigera- 
tion, $55;  combined  rate,  $1. 7511/12  per 
hundred.  Group  4 — Toronto,  Montreal, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Baltimore; 
freight,  $1.50;  refrigeration,  .$57.50; 
combined  rate,  $1.74  per  hundred. 
Group  5 — Boston;  freight,  $1.55;  refrig- 
eration, $62.50;  combined  rate,  $1.81. 

The  charges  per  box  for  freight  and 
refrigeration  on  different  kinds  of  fruit 
are  figured  out  in  the  table  as  follows: 
Apricots,  prunes  and  grapes,  first  group, 
34  cents;  second  group,  STVa  cents; 
third  group,  45  cents;  fourth  group,  45 
cents;  Boston,  47  cents.  Peaches,  first 
group,  26  cents;  second  group,  29  cents; 
third  group,  34^/2  cents;  fourth  group, 
34710  cents;  Boston,  36  cents.  Pears, 
first  group,  66  cents;  second  group, 
76Mo  cents;  third  group,  88  cents; 
fourth  group,  88%o  cents;  Boston,  92 
cents.  Plums  and  prunes,  in  six-inch 
peach  boxes,  first  group,  34yio  cents; 
second  group,  41%  cents;  fourth  group, 
50  cents;  Boston,  52  cents. 

These  rates  apply  on  a  car  of  the 
minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  and 
are  based  on  the  following  weights  per 
package:  Apricots,  five-inch  box,  26 
pounds;  peaches,  4%-inch  box,  20 
pounds;  5-inch  box,  21%  pounds;  pears, 
9-inch  box,  51  pounds;  4%-inch,  one- 
half  box,  27  pounds;  prunes,  5-inch 
box,  29  pounds;  grapes,  single  crate, 
26  pounds;  double  crate,  56  pounds. 


Good  Market  for  Idaho  Apples 

From  Caldwell  (Idaho)  News 

APPLES  from  Idaho  have  made  a  hit 
in  Germany.  The  report  of  the 
Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange  showing 
the  prices  which  have  been  secured  for 
Idaho  apples  contains  a  statement  that 
many  boxes  were  shipped  from  Idaho 
to  the  German  points.  Especially  is 
this  true  with  the  smaller  apples  which 
went  out  from  Plymouth  and  Boise  dur- 
ing the  season.  In  one  car  of  Boise 
apples  there  were  439  boxes  of  the  five- 
tier  grade.  The  fruitgrowers  of  the 
Northwest  have  been  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  prices  in  Europe  when  the 
demand  for  apples  was  slight  and  the 
price  weak  at  home.  The  goods  are 
often  shipped  to  Eastern  points  and 
held  in  cold  storage  there  until  the 
right  time  has  come  for  a  shipment  to 
the  markets  across  the  water.  Most  of 
the  sales,  the  exchange  points  out,  have 
been  made  minus  the  freight  charges, 
that  is,  sold  on  board  the  cars  at  the 
shipping  points.  Idaho  apples  have 
created  a  strong  demand  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Germany,  Northwestern  fruit- 
growers have  learned.  The  quality  of 
the  goods  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
pack  has  satisfied  the  buyers  there. 
The  report  of  the  exchange  shows  that 
the  prices  have  held  remarkably  well 
through  the  season.  Following  is  the 
price  given  to  Idaho  apples  at  the  ship- 
ping point  before  they  were  carried  to 
the  German  markets: 

For  New  Plymouth  Fruit  Growers'  Union — 
630  boxes  Gano  and  Ben  Davis;  gross  invoice 
price  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  $739.37. 

Prices  in  detail                        Tier  Per  Box 

Gano,  extra  fancy                          4  $1.75 

Gano,  extra  fancy                          4I/2  1-45 

Gano,  extra  fancy                           5  1.20 

Gano,  standard                               3%  1.6.5 

Gano,  standard                                4  1.45 

Gano,  standard                              5  1.05 

Gano,  C  grade                                31/2  1.37V2 

Gano,  C  grade                                4  1.00 

Gano.  C  grade                                5  .80 

Ben  Davis,  standard                        3%  1.35 

Ben  Davis,  standard                        4  1.10 

Ben  Davis,  standard                        4%  1.10 

Ben  Davis,  standard                        5  .82 

For  New  Plymouth  Fruit  Growers'  Union — 
630  boxes  Ben  Davis  and  Delaware  Reds;  gross 
invoice  price  f.o.lj.  shipping  point,  $745.72. 

Prices  in  detail  Tier  Per  Box 

Ben  Davis,  standard    3%  $1-35 

Ben  Davis,  standard    4  1.10 

Ben  Davis,  standard    41/2  1-00 

Ben  Davis,  standard    5  .90 

Ben  Davis,  C  grade   31/2  t.OO 

Ben  Davis,  C  grade   4  1.00 

Ben  Davis,  C  grade   41/2  .80 

Ben  Davis.  C  grade   5  .75 

Delaware  Reds,  extra  fancy.  ...  4  1.75 

Delaware  Reds,  extra  fancy....  4%  1.55 

Delaware  Reds,  extra  fancy....  5  1.35 

Delaware  Reds,  standard   3V2  1.49 

Delaware  Reds,  standard   4  1.45 

Delaware  Reds,  standard   4V2  1.35 

Delaware  Reds,  standard   5  1.10 

Delaware  Reds,  C  grade   314  1.10 

Delaware  Reds,  C  grade   4  1.00 

Delaware  Reds,  C  grade   4i/4  .90 

Delaware  Reds,  C  grade   5  .75 

For  Manville  Fruit  Company,  Boise,  Idaho — 
630  boxes  mixed  varieties:  gross  invoice  price 
f.o.b.  shipping  point,  .$1,003.35. 

Prices  in  detail  Tier  Per  Box 

Imp.  Winesans,  extra  fancy....  41/2  $2.20 

Tmn.  Winesaps,  extra  fancy....  5  1.55 

Imp.  ^Vinesaps,  standard......  4  2.00 

Imp.  Winesaps,  standard   4%  1.75 

Imn.  WinesaDS,  standard   5  1.25 

York  Imi5erials,  extra  fancy  ...  4  1.50 

York  Jm.Dcrials,  extra  fancy  .  .  .  4%  1.35 

York  Imperials,  standard   4  .1.35 

York  Imperials,  standard   4%  1.25 

York  Imperials,  standard   5  1.10 

Aiken  Red,  extra  fancy   5  1.15 

V  inter  Rambo,  standard   5  .90 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  boxes  in  this 
car  with  5-tier  apples. 
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Essential  Elements  of  A  Successful  Home  in  the  Country 

Address  of  Joseph  Wing  at  First  National  Country  Life  Congress,  Spolsane,  Washington 
(Introduction  by  August  Wolf) 


THE  three  essential  elements  of  a 
country  home  are:  A  shelter,  a 
good  woman  and  a  fireside.  The 
successful  country  home  is  a  little 
republic  where  children  get  their  first 
and  most  important  world  training. 
The  right  sort  of  country  home  both 
shelters  the  child's  body  and  trains  it 
in  use  and  efficiency.  The  right  sort 
of  country  home  develops  in  the  child 
helpfulness,  self-reliance,  industry  and 
unselfishness.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
training  for  well  rounded  and  complete 
development  of  the  child  yet  discov- 
ered. The  three  principal  elements  of 
the  country  home,  the  woman,  the  man 
and  the  house  or  environment,  are  each 
well  worth  study.  Being  a  man,  I  will 
assume  that  the  man  is  finished,  com- 
plete, perfected  and  incapable  of 
change.  The  house  in  which  is  staged 
the  country  home  is  easily  improvable. 
It  should  contain  these  factors:  Abun- 
dant room,  small  size,  ease  of  use,  bath, 
sunlight  and  open  fire.  The  central 
figure  of  the  country  home  is  the 
woman  in  it.  To  the  country  home  she 
is  wife,  mother,  cook,  maid,  laundress 
and  chief  source  of  joy  and  comfort. 
The  woman  of  the  country  home  is 
overworked.  There  is  need  of  con- 
servation of  farm  womanhood  more 
than  of  any  other  one  thing  in  Amer- 
ica. "Woman's  cheery  smiles,  welling 
up  from  a  happy,  unexhausted  body, 
are  worth  more  than  immaculate 
housekeeping  or  course  dinners.  Sim- 
pler farm-house  living,  with  labor- 
sharing  in  the  home,  will  preserve  the 
better  part  of  the  farm  woman.  As  a 
joy  giver  the  possibilities  of  the  farm 
woman  have  not  yet  been  revealed, 
because  we  have  wasted  her  energies 
in  over-much  service. 


I  can  imagine  a  being  from  Mars, 
making  a  study  of  conditions  in  this 
world  of  ours,  writing  of  his  observa- 
tions like  this:  "Homes.  Certain  ani- 
mals and  birds  on  the  world  make  for 
themselves  homes.  These  are  places 
where  they  retreat  for  rest,  sleep, 
defense  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  their  young.  Of  the  animals 
of  the  world  the  most  intelligent  is 
called  man,  and  he  builds  the  largest 
and  best  home.  It  is  observable  that  in 
lands  where  homes  most  abound  there 
is  found  most  development,  both  in 
material  and  moral  sense.  Man  seems 
an  animal  safe,  sane,  happy  and 
orderly  when  attached  to  his  home, 
subject  to  many  strange  aberrations 
and  disorders  when  separated  from 
his  home.  The  nations  of  the  world 
that  have  strongest  developed  the 
home-making  instinct  are  the  wealthi- 
est, strongest,  most  progressive  and 
happy  nations." 

What  is  a  home?  First,  it  is  a  spot 
of  earth  somewhere  on  which  is  some 
sort  of  shelter  from  the  weather,  from 
too  curious  gaze  of  the  world.  Con- 
ceivably it  is  a  room  or  collection  of 
rooms  in  some  great  apartment  house. 


It  takes,  however,  a  vigorous  stretch  of 
imagination  to  call  rooms  in  a  flat 
"home."  "Home"  means,  in  its  nat- 
ural sense,  a  spot  of  earth,  not  hired, 
but  owned,  with  some  sort  of  house  on 
it.  Second,  home  means  a  spot  where 
there  is,  has  been,  or  will  be,  a  good 
woman.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
"home"  apart  from  wife,  mother  or 
daughter.  There  must  be  a  woman 
there — a  woman  who  watches  for  your 
coming.  A  home  is,  then,  a  place  that 
you  can  own,  a  little  bit  of  God's  earth, 
on  which  you  are  king,  where  you  can 
plant  things  and  watch  them  grow, 
where  you  can  build  and  adorn,  a  spot 
where  you  can  retreat  and  feel  your- 
self safe,  a  place  where  you  can  take 
a  wife,  where  she  can  bear  children 
and  yau  can  watch  them  grow  up  and 
develop.  There  are,  however,  many 
sorts  of  homes  in  the  world.  Let  us 
consider  the  best  sort,  the  sort  that 
breeds  most  happiness  and  that  most 
strengthens  the  state. 

The  happiest  homes  have  these  fac- 
tors: Husband  and  wife  fairly  well 
mated,  loving  each  other,  forgiving 
each  other  their  transgressions,  fairly 
patient  with  each  other  and  united  in 
common  bond  of  ideals,  labor  and 
hope;  children  who  develop  there;  a 
spot  of  land  large  enough  for  planting 
things  and  watching  them  grow. 
There  must  be  grass,  trees,  flowers, 
planted,  cared  for,  watched  by  the 
father,  mother  and  children.  A  house 
with  fireside,  with  warmth,  light,  fresh 
air,  with  books  and  pictures  and  means 
to  teach  the  young  minds  of  the  labor, 
hopes,  ideals,  works  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  A  united  community  of 
feeling  in  the  little  republic  that  con- 
stitutes the  home.  The  husband  and 
wife  loving  each  other,  proud  of  each 
other,  glad  to  forgive  each  other,  happy 
with  each  other.  The  children  odedi- 
ent,  teachable,  proud  of  their  parents, 
and  from  having  better  advantages 
growing  up  better  than  their  parents. 
The  parents  according  to  the  children 
all  their  rights,  their  rights  to  be  well 
born,  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  to  eat 
plain,  nourishing  food  to  build  their 
bodies  strong,  their  rights  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  have  them  answered,  their 
rights  to  laugh  and  play,  their  rights 
to  share  responsibilities,  to  share  labor, 
to  early  learn  the  joy  that  comes  from 
task  well  done,  from  rest  well  earned. 
The  ideal  home,  then,  is  the  home  on 
the  farm,  for  there  only  can  it  be  sepa- 
rated far  enough  from  other  homes  to 
make  it  a  true  republic,  autonomous,  a 
house  on  the  farm  set  in  a  good  sized 
lawn,  where  one  can  plant  things  and 
watch  them  grow  and  love  them;  a 
house,  be  it  ever  so  small,  that  lets  in 
the  sun,  that  has,  if  posible,  an  open 
fire,  that  holds  the  good  woman,  the 
loving  husband,  the  children. 

The  farm  is  the  one  place  where 
these  things  can  at  present  time  be 
assembled.  Nowhere  else  are  there 
proper   opportunities   for   space,  for 


light  and  air  and  sun,  for  room  for 
planting  things;  nowhere  else  a  chance 
for  the  children  to  learn  to  labor,  to 
become  a  part  of  the  industrial  life  of 
the  republic  of  home,  to  learn  to 
develop  that  sense  of  responsibility  and 
of  duty  that  goes  to  make  the  strong 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  world. 
The  chance  of  achieving  greatness  is 
best  with  the  child  that  develops  on 
the  farm.  What  is  greatness?  There 
are  perhaps  two  chief  sorts  of  great- 
ness, destructive  greatness,  seen  in 
military  life,  the  greatness  of  Napo- 
leon and  of  Geronimo,  and  constructive 
greatness,  seen  in  our  innumerable 
company  of  great  men  from  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  Lincoln  down  to  our 
own  day,  when  Roosevelt  lives  on  his 
farm  and  watches  his  meadows  bloom, 
and  Bryan,  who  rejoices  in  his  crops 
of  alfalfa  and  corn.  As  men  grow 
older  they  see  the  true  perspective  of 
things  more  clearly,  they  recognize  the 
true  values  of  things.  It  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  wrote  to  a  friend,  after 
his  retirement  to  his  farm,  "I  infinitely 
prefer  the  peaceful  contemplation  of 
my  growing  potatoes  and  lucerne  to 
again  striving  in  affairs  of  state." 
Washington  loved  his  Mount  Vernon 
farm  and  retired  to  it  with  serene  joy. 
I  have  known  in  my  day  a  goodly 
number  of  great  men.  I  can  tell  you  a 
secret  about  them  and  about  their 
greatness.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  just 
ordinary  men,  with  a  little  better, 
stronger  brain  perhaps  than  the  rest  of 
us,  but  the  truly  great  ones  among 
them,  men  like  our  great  president,  are 
gi'eat  because  they  have  learned  from 
childhood  three  simple  things:  A  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  in  life,  a  habit  of 
labor,  a  love  of  the  common  every-day 
things,  grass  and  trees,  flowers  and 
fruits,  a  love  of  the  common  people. 
These  are  the  things,  when  one  has 
them  most  developed,  that  make  men 
greatest.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
on  a  farm.  It  was  an  humble  farm 
home,  but  it  had  all  the  essentials. 
There  was  the  separation,  it  was 
a  part  by  itself.  There  was  the  good 
woman,  with  love  in  her  heart.  There 
was  the  open  fire,  beside  which  young 
Abe  read  and  studied,  and  where  he 
dreamed  dreams  that  so  much  more 
than  came  true.  There  was  the  need, 
the  habit,  the  joy  of  labor.  There  were 
books,  not  too  many,  but  good  books. 
The  woman,  with  love  in  her  heart  and 
sound  sense  in  her  head,  the  labor,  the 
open  fire,  the  books!  Could  any  boy 
have  anything  better  than  that?  That 
is  all  that  I  am  pleading  for  today,  that 
we  shall  bear  these  things  yet  steadily 
in  mind  in  considering  what  to  make  a 
country  home.  That  it  shall  have  in 
it  a  woman,  good,  loving  and  wise. 
That  it  shall  have  an  open  fire  and  good 
books.  That  it  shall  have  children  and 
opportunity,  and  need,  that  they  shall 
labor  at  useful  tasks. 

The  home  upon  the  farm.  It  is 
objected  that  there  is  isolation  there. 
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True,  and  that  is  the  strong  point  in  its 
favor,  if  the  father  and  motlier  are 
^Yhat  they  ought  to  be.  The  Uttle 
republic  of  the  farm,  the  home  its 
capital  and  center,  is  best  conserved  if 
it  is  out  by  itself.  Then  all  thought,  all 
interest  nearly,  centers  around  the 
farm  and  around  the  home.  In  concen- 
tration of  thought  and  effort  come  suc- 
cess. Can  you  imagine  Abraham  Lin- 
coln growing  up  to  be  what  he  was,  and 
is,  had  he  spent  his  evenings  in  a  vil- 
lage watching  the  five-cent  moving 
picture  shows?  Danger  of  selfishness, 
of  narrowness?  Somewhat,  yes,  but 
Uncle  Sam  removes  that  danger.  The 
best  thought  of  the  world  comes  to 
your  table,  the  best  books  of  the  world 
may  rest  upon  your  shelves;  no  matter 
how  remote  your  farm,  you  get  a 
chance  to  read  them  when  you  are  out 
of  sight  of  the  electric  lights  of  the  vil- 
lage. Wha\  chance  has  the  lad  in 
town?  In  the  morning  he  reads  the 
morning  newspaper,  chiefly  about  the 
tar  party  and  the  murder  in  Virginia. 
In  the  evening  he  reads  the  evening 
paper,  rehashing  the  non-important 
news  of  the  morning,  only  made  a  little 
more  yellow.  The  human  brain  is  like 
a  honeycomb,  made  up  of  cells,  each 
one  capable  of  receiving  an  impression, 
but  there  is  a  certain  definite  number 
of  cells  given  to  each  one  of  us.  If  you 
store  one  cell  with  a  bit  of  rotten  infor- 
mation and  another  with  a  bit  of  use- 
less knowledge,  gleaned  from  our  often 
viciously  edited  daily  papers,  you  have 
simply  filled  these  cells  that  might  have 
stored  good,  strong,  helpful  truth  with 
trash,  or  worse  than  trash.  Can  you 
imagine  Abraham  Lincoln  the  man 
that  he  became  had  he  filled  his  brain 
day  and  night  with  the  stuff  that  village 
and  city  people  read  today?  The  isola- 
tion, the  few  good  books  read  over  and 
over  again — these  made  him  strong, 
wise,  clear  of  vision.  Always  the 
strong  men  come  from  the  country, 
from  country  living.  It  is  not  chance, 
this;  it  is  because  in  country  living  is 
opportunity  for  storing  the  brain  with 
good  things,  as  well  as  for  development 
of  habits  of  work  and  of  accepting 
responsibilities. 

The  successful  farm-house  ought  not 
to  be  on  a  high  foundation.  English 
country  houses  are  usually  entered  on 
the  level  of  the  lawn.  Two  steps  above 
this  level  is  the  utmost  that  a  country 
house  should  have.  It  looks  better,  is 
more  homey,  saves  enormously  the 
housewife's  strength  to  put  the  house 
nearly  on  the  level  of  the  lawn.  Light- 
ing the  basement  is  easily  done  by 
small  areaways  of  the  basement  win- 
dows. Mistakenly,  some  country  folks 
imagine  a  house  to  have  a  "grander" 
look  to  be  set  up  on  a  high  foundation. 
Possibly  it  is,  but  it  is  not  so  homey, 
nor  so  good  in  any  way.  It  had  better 
be  solid  and  square,  not  made  up  of 
many  narrow  wings  diverging  in  all 
directions.  The  solid,  square  house  is 
cheaper,  easier  warmed,  more  con- 
venient of  arrangement,  easier  for  the 
housewife  to  keep.  It  ought  not  to  be 
too  large.  We  are  in  a  rapidly 
changing  age,  that  for  some  reasons 


not  clearly  understood  young  women 
are  today  unwilling  to  help  in  the 
homes,  though  they  are  glad  to  be 
"salesladies,"  at  starvation  wages,  in 
department  stores  or  factory  oper- 
atives. The  housewife  is  pretty  sure  in 
the  future  to  do  her  own  work,  with 
what  aid  she  can  get  from  her  own 
children.  Do  not,  then,  build  that  new 
country  house  too  large.  Omit  as  much 
as  you  can  of  the  non-essentials.  Here 
are  the  things  that  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  leave  out,  assuming  that  you 
have  the  means  with  which  to  build 
them:  A  living  room  with  an  open  fire. 
Let  the  living  room  be  a  fairly  large 
one.  You  can  as  well  as  not  dine  in  it. 
A  good  size  for  the  family  living  room 
in  the  farm-house  is  15x24  feet.  Econ- 
omy may  decide  you  to  lessen  these 
dimensions;  a  width  of  fourteen  feet 
will  serve,  a  length  of  twenty  feet,  if 
means  pinch.  Put  the  fireplace  in  one 
corner.  Make  big  windows  that  let  in 
the  sun  and  let  you  see  the  view.  A 
sunny,  convenient  kitchen  with  a  good 
pantry  next,  and  convenient  to  it  a 
milk  room,  fruit  cellar,  and  so  on,  all 
so  arranged  as  to  save  the  labor  of  the 
housewife.  See  that  in  a  large  sink 
there  is  hot  and  cold  water  piped; 
build  a  big  wood  box  to  this  kitchen,  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  filled  from  the 
outside.  See  to  it  that  there  is  not  one 
step  up  or  down  needed  in  using  this 
room.  Make  it  fairly  large,  but  not  too 
large,  as  unnecessary  size  spells  unnec- 
essary labor.  A  moderately  large 
kitchen,  properly  arranged,  is  better 
than  a  big  one,  and  yet  in  a  sunny, 
clean,  homey  kitchen  the  family  can 
eat  the  breakfast  in  comfort;  in  fact 
most  of  the  great  men  of  America  have 
often  eaten  breakfast  in  the  kitchen. 
It  simply  saves  a  little  labor  for  the 
housewife.  Have  a  big,  screened, 
cement-floored  north  porch  adajacent 
to  the  kitchen.  All  of  America  has  hot 
summers.  All  of  America  has  flies  and, 
I  fear,  will  always  have  flies.  On  this 
screened  porch  the  summer  kitchening 
will  be  largely  done.  There  should  be 
a  bathroom  with  sanitary  water  closet. 
Bathrooms  cost  little  or  much,  as  you 
prefer.  I  have  used  a  bathroom  where 
we  pumped  directly  into  the  tub  with 
a  four-dollar  pitcher  pump.  I  do  not 
like  that  sort  of  bathroom,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter than  none.  A  bathroom  equipment, 
pretty  good,  with  enameled  tubs  and 
all  needed  fixtures,  can  be  bought  for 
seventy-five  dollars  or  less.  I  am  put- 
ting in  the  rooms  in  order  of  their 
relative  importance  and  I  place  the 
bathroom  third.  If  you  can  afford  a 
parlor  don't  build  it,  but  put  in  two 
bathrooms,  one  above  and  one  next  the 
kitchen.  Plenty  of  bedrooms  are 
needed.  They  need  not  be  large.  We 
have  learned  the  comfort  of  sleeping 
alone;  children  also  love  to  sleep  alone. 
A  single  bed  takes  little  room,  nor  do 
the  simple  necessary  things  in  a  bed- 
room take  much  room.  We  do  not  now 
ever  shut  the  windows  in  our  bedrooms 
at  night,  so  we  need  not  provide  a  lot 
of  air  in  the  fall  to  last  until  spring,  as 
was  done  in  the  good  old  days  of  our 
fathers,  when  from  October  bedroom 


windows  were  fast  closed  until  May. 
Anyone  who  has  lived  on  shipboard  or 
on  sleeping  cars  has  learned  that  one 
can  sleep  just  as  well  in  a  small  room 
as  in  one  sixteen  feet  square.  The  only 
objection  to  the  big  bedroom  is  that  if 
one  has  enough  of  them  they  make  so 
big  a  house,  so  costly  to  build,  warm 
and  keep.  By  "large"  closets  I  mean  at 
least  four  feet  square.  If  you  must 
make  them  shallow  make  the  doors 
large,  or  double,  so  that  when  they  are 
opened  the  whole  closet  front  is 
opened.  Many  a  man  puts  space  into 
bedrooms  that  ought  to  be  put  into 
closets.  No  bedroom  without  a  closet 
should  be  the  rule.  Good,  big  sleeping 
porches  are  requisite.  They  should  be 
wide  enough  so  the  storm  won't  blow 
in.  Cease  experimenting  with  sleeping 
out  of  doors.  Boldly  move  out  with 
your  beds  and  stay  out.  That  is  a  rea- 
son for  the  small  bedrooms — you  won't 
need  them  much,  except  as  dressing 
rooms  and  occasionally  during  some 
unusually  bad  storm.  At  Woodland 
farm,  in  Ohio,  our  boys  have  not  had 
a  bed  in  their  own  bedrooms  for  years. 
An  unusual  vigor  and  health  comes 
from  sleeping  out  of  doors;  unusual 
enjoyment  and  happiness,  too.  Make 
the  sleeping  porch  face  the  side  of  the 
house  whence  come  fewest  storms. 
Usually  that  will  be  the  south  side. 
Low  ceilings  are  the  most  artistic  and 
homey,  also  the  most  powerful.  Low 
ceilings  mean  easy  stairs  to  climb. 
That  means  a  wonderful  conservation 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  housewife. 
I  know  two  country  houses  within 
sight  of  each  other.  In  one  the  lower 
story  has  ceilings  eight  feet  six  inches 
high,  the  other  one  eleven  feet  six 
inches.  The  one  with  the  lower 
ceiling  is  conceded  to  be  the  most 
artistic  and  beautiful  in  proportion. 
The  woman  in  the  one  home  climbs 
stairs  three  feet  higher  than  the  woman 
in  the  other  home.  Thus  each  trip 
makes  her  six  feet  of  up  and  down 
more  than  has  the  woman  who  lives  in 
the  other  house.  Say  there  are  ten 
journeys  daily  to  the  upper  floor,  it 
amounts  to  a  saving  in  climbing  up  and 
down  of  21,600  feet  in  a  year.  The 
woman  in  that  house  of  easy  stairs  is 
growing  younger  year  by  year,  while 
the  other  woman  is  becoming  broken 
down,  and  that  21,600  feet  of  needless 
climb  is  responsible  in  large  part  for 
her  decay  of  health  and  strength.  Why 
did  they  do  such  a  thing?  Because  the 
architect  specified  it  so.  Architects 
sometimes  need  guidance;  they  have 
not  always  conceived  that  the  vital 
thing  about  a  house  is  to  make  it  fit 
the  life  that  lives  in  it. 

There  are  many  real  advantages  to 
the  open  fire.  If  the  chimney  is  good 
it  ventilates  the  house  nearly  perfectly. 
It  should  have  a  big  throat,  of  the  same 
size  all  the  way  up.  Purer  is  the  air 
with  eight-foot  ceilings,  if  there  is  an 
open  fire,  than  with  fourteen-foot  ceil- 
ings and  no  open  fire.  Tuberculosis 
came  quick  to  New  England  when  the 
fireplaces  were  closed  and  the  tight 
iron  stoves  took  their  place.  The 
fireside  is  the  soul  of  a  house.  About 
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the  blazing  fire  gather  young  and  old, 
grave  and  gay,  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother with  their  silver  hair  and  their 
loving  smiles,  father  and  mother,  with 
children  great  and  small,  while  it  is 
curious  if  the  collie  dog  does  not  lie 
watching  the  coals  and  the  cat  sit  mute 
in  the  chimney  corner.  The  child  may 
easily  learn  more  at  the  fireside  than  at 
college.  It  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
home.  There,  about  the  evening  fire, 
are  learned  unconsciously  many  lessons 
that  go  to  make  for  home  loving,  for 
morality,  for  good  citizenship.  I  used 
to  wonder  at  the  different  standards  of 
morality  of  some  people  in  the  world, 
revolting  to  our  sense  of  what  is  good 
and  pure  and  right,  but  I  wondered  no 
longer  when  I  learned  that  these 
people  have  never  known  what  fire- 
sides were,  because  they  had  never 
lived  in  a  land  where  there  were  fire- 
sides; thus  their  children  never  had 
the  sort  of  family  life  that  comes  to 
us  from  Northern  Europe;  thus  the 
standards  of  morality  became  so  widely 
different.  How  can  the  family  life 
influence  the  boy  if  there  is  no  fireside 
where  they  may  gather  evenings?  How 
can  there  be  a  fireside  without  an  open 
fire?  "WTien  we  wish  to  honor  a 
friend  will  we  ever  learn  to  say, 
"Come  in,  friend,  and  sit  by  my  hole  in 
the  floor,  or  by  my  hot  water  radi- 
ator?" If  we  will  hold  the  friend,  or 
the  child,  we  must  see  to  it  that  there 
is  in  the  house  the  fireside  where  all 
gather  of  winter's  evenings.  There  is 
where  character  forms  and  home  love 
grows.  Abhorrence  for  what  is  vile 
and  home  destructive  comes  native  to 
the  lad  who  has  passed  his  evenings  by 
the  fireside  at  home.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  girl  going  to  a  life  of  shame  from 
a  home  where  was  kept  a  true  fireside? 
Does  not  the  wayward  girls  come  from 
the  home  where  the  fireside  is  ignored, 
where  from  indifference  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  father  and  mother  the 
outside  of  the  house  is  more  attractive 
than  the  inside? 

Regarding  the  furnishing  of  the 
home  I  would  say  the  simpler  the  bet- 
ter. There  must  be,  however,  some 
good  pictures  on  the  walls  and  some  of 
the  world's  best  books  must  be  on  the 
shelves.  It  is  easy  to  buy  these  best 
books.  They  are  nearly  all  old  books. 
The  latest  "best  seller"  is  seldom, 
indeed,  a  book  worth  buying.  Innocent 
of  harm,  maybe,  only  that  it  displaces 
the  good  old  book.  Surround  your 
young  folks  with  the  best  in  literature. 
Of  periodical  literature  you  should 
select  the  best,  and  do  not  have  too 
many  magazines.  Also  have  your  boys 
and  girls  taught  to  make  music.  If  you 
are  sure  that  you  can  be  trusted  to 
select  the  music  indulge  in  a  good 
phonograph.  With  that  in  your  pos- 
session the  world's  best  music  is  at 
hand. 

The  home  should  bear  no  tax.  It  is 
outrageous  and  incomprehensible  that 
a  man  should  be  fined  for  undertaking 
to  raise  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  state,  yet  that  is 
what  taxation  of  homes  means.  When 
I  found  my  boys  had  outgrown  the 


little  nest  in  which  they  were  born  I 
built  a  house  of  moderate  size,  just 
holding  my  family,  with  no  luxuries  or 
extravagances  about  it — just  a  good 
little  factory  for  producing  good  men 
for  the  state.  Then  the  state  promptly 
stepped  in  and  taxed  or  fined  me  sev- 
enty-five dollars  a  year  for  being,  as 
you  may  say,  in  the  boy  rearing  busi- 
ness. Was  I  more  able  to  pay  this  tax 
because  of  having  the  boys?  In  what 
way  is  such  a  tax  justifiable?  The 
wealthy  old  bachelor,  my  neighbor, 
pays  a  small  tax  on  his  home.  He  is 
able  to  pay  a  large  one,  but  the  state 
rewards  him  for  being  a  bachelor,  for 
not  undertaking  to  raise  boys.  It  is 
time  we  gave  earnest  thought  to  the 
injustice,  of  this.  Homes  should  be 
untaxed.  I  do  not  say  that  palaces 
should  be  exempt,  but  homes  should  be 
free.  If  the  State  of  Ohio  were  to  give 
me  a  premium  of  seventy-five  dollars  a 
year  toward  feeding  my  boys  it  would 
be  more  just  than  to  fine  me  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  housing  them. 

I  believe  in  the  science  of  eugenics. 
As  I  understand  it,  that  is  the  science 
of  giving  children  right  to  be  well 
born.  I  said  one  day  to  one  of  my 
boys,  "Son,  do  you  know  why  I  asked 
your  mother  to  marry  me?"  "Why, 
no,"  he  replied,  "I  suppose  it  was 
because  you  were  in  love  with  her." 
"Yes,  son,  that  was  true,  but  what  made 
me  love  her  and  wish  her  for  my  wife 
was  the  fact  that  I  felt  that  I  would  be 
proud  of  her  children."  I  think  the 
lad  will  remember  that  a  long  time. 
The  child  has  a  right  to  be  well  born; 
the  country  child,  having  a  greater 
future  and  greater  responsibilities  than 
the  town  child,  has  a  doubled  right.  A 
man,  too,  ought  to  regard  from  boy- 
hood his  body  as  being  a  channel 
through  which  will  pass  on  to  the 
future  the  current  of  life — should 
regard  his  body  as  a  sacred  thing,  as 
much  so  as  the  woman  should  regard 
hers.  Fortunately,  the  country  dwellers 
are  today  well  agreed  as  to  these 
things.  How  to  live  with  the  woman 
after  you  are  married  to  her  seems  to 
be  a  problem  of  modern  life,  not  so 
much  in  the  country  as  in  town. 
Three  things  seem  necessary,  love,  com- 
radeship, forgiveness.  Love  we  will  take 
for  granted.  Married  folks  usually  start 
out  with  that.  There's  the  lack  of 
comradeship  ofttimes.  I  feel  that  the 
lack  is  often  caused  by  defective  edu- 
cation of  girls.  Western  girls  are  far 
more  manly  than  Eastern  girls,  and  are 
better  fitted  as  a  rule  for  comradeship. 
Their  life  cycles  are  nearer  together. 
A  jolly,  sensible  country  woman  of  the 
East,  knowing  that  I  was  coming  to 
Spokane,  asked  me  this,  "Do  you  like 
the  Western  people,  Mr.  Wing?"  "I 
do,"  I  replied,  "especially  the  Western 
women."  "How  are  they  different  from 
Eastern  women?"  she  asked.  I  puzzled 
over  the  question  for  a  little  time  and 
replied,  "Well,  you  see,  they  seem  so 
natural,  so  interested  in  things  that 
interest  me,  so  well,  so  almost  human." 
My  friend  laughed  merrily.  "I  like  the 
the  word  'human.'  Why  can't  you  men 
here  in  the  East  treat  women  as  though 


they  were  human  and  not  dolls  or 
angels,  or  your  intellectual  inferiors? 
A  great  many  men  visit  my  husband; 
I  listen  to  their  conversation.  All  of  it 
is  perfectly  comprehensible  to  me  and 
much  of  it  is  interesting  to  me,  yet 
when  they  address  me  it  is  as  though 
I  were  either  a  child  or  an  angel,  and  I 
am  neither.  I  think  Eastern  women 
would  be  glad  to  be  human  as  well  as 
Western  women  if  the  men  would 
only  give  us  a  chance."  It  helps  when 
the  country  woman  is  a  true  country 
woman,  interested  in  all  the  problems 
of  the  farm  and  the  outdoors,  a  com- 
rade as  well  as  a  helpmeet  to  her  hus- 
band. The  new  type  of  woman  coming 
will,  I  hope  and  believe,  be  a  woman 
with  the  brain,  the  force,  the  daring  of 
a  man,  coupled  with  the  heart  and  soul 
of  a  woman,  than  which  God  has  made 
no  more  beautiful  thing.  The  farmer's 
wife  should  be  intelligent,  interested  in 
and  taught  about  all  manner  of  out- 
door activities.  Thus  she  is  the  better 
helpmeet  and  the  happier  woman. 
Thus  she  is  able  to  better  bring  up  sons 
and  daughters. 

There  is  not,  in  my  experience,  so 
very  much  money  to  be  made  in  farm- 
ing. There  is  great  opportunity  in 
home  building,  in  development  of 
childhood,  in  the  joy  of  living.  He 
who  overlooks  these  profits  might  per- 
haps as  well  be  in  the  smoke  of  cities. 
Don't  hem  in  the  house  with  a  narrow, 
cramped  dooryard.  Make  a  big  lawn 
about  the  house.  Give  the  home  room. 
It  is  worthy  of  it.  The  land  is  not 
wasted.  You  can  plant  fruit  trees  and 
ornamental  trees,  and  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Set  the  house  in  the  midst  of 
a  clear  plot  of  grass,  plant  no  trees 
near  enough  to  the  house  so  that 
should  they  fall  they  would  reach  the 
building.  The  sun  comes  in  better,  it 
is  safer,  more  beautiful,  more  pleasant. 
Plant  trees  that  will  grow  in  beauty 
for  a  century.  Have  a  plan  in  planting 
and  do  not  shut  off  the  pretty  views, 
but  bank  your  trees  to  screen  unsightly 
things  or  to  shut  off  the  cold  winds. 
Let  the  children  have  places  to  plant 
things  and  encourage  them  to  plant 
things.  When  they  begin  to  help  they 
learn  to  love  the  place.  The  boys  will 
not  willingly  leave  what  they  have 
helped  create.  Plant  hardy  shrubs  and 
hardy  flowers  that  come  up  year  after 
year.  The  best  thing  that  ever  came  to 
man  or  woman  is  work.  It  is  the  best 
thing  that  ever  came  to  child.  Let  the 
boys  work  by  your  side.  Do  not  let 
them  overwork,  not  set  them  at  endless 
tasks  alone.  Child  nature  cannot 
endure  the  drudgery  of  tasks  that  seem 
to  have  no  end.  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  All  play  and 
no  work  makes  Jack  a  simpleton  or  a 
jailbird.  It  is  my  experience  that  men, 
women  and  children  are  happier  for 
regular,  hard  but  not  exhausting  work. 
Set  the  child  at  tasks  that  have  plainly 
an  end  in  sight,  and  at  the  end  let 
something  pleasant  happen.  Early  let 
him  have  his  regular  tasks  and  his 
responsibilities.  It  is  a  good  thing 
when  the  lad  begins  to  feed  his  rabbits. 
Continued  on  page  44 
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Cold  Storage.  —  The  International 
Apple  Shippers'  Association,  the  ^Yest- 
ern  Fruit  Jobbers  and  the  Interna- 
tional League  of  Commission  Mer- 
chants have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  interest  of  the  fruit  dealer 
in  general  and  the  fruitgrower  as  well, 
toward  securing  proper  in-transit  stor- 
age rates.  The  adoption  of  such  a  rate 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fruit 
growing  industry,  particularly  of  the 
Northwest,  for  the  reason  that  a 
proper  quantity  of  fruit  can  be  stored 
in  different  cold  storage  plants  along 
the  line  between  here  and  New  York 
City  and  be  distributed  from  these 
storage  plants  to  surrounding  territory 
or  shipped  further  on  to  any  distant 
points  equally  important.  The  wide- 
awake districts  should  give  and  are 
giving  this  matter  serious  considera- 
tion, and  it  is  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. Because  of  the  increased  crops 
railroads  will  find  it  difficult  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  number  of  cars  to 
move  the  crop  in  the  required  time 
and  to  lay  it  down  in  the  best  condi- 
tion at  the  point  of  destination.  With 
the  proper  amount  of  cold  storage 
facilities  at  home,  perhaps  half  the 
crop  of  apples  could  be  stored  and  the 
other  half  sold  or  stored  in  transit  as 
the  occasion  might  demand,  according 
to  market  conditions  in  any  particular 
year.  Such  cold  storage  plants  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  fruit  indus- 
try of  every  fruit  district  in  the  near 


future.  Cold  storage  plants  at  home 
will  be  quite  an  item  of  saving  to  the 
fruitgrower  for  the  reason  that  cold 
storage  at  home  is  no  more  expensive 
to  operate  than  abroad,  and  the  amount 
invested  would  be  materially  less  for 
the  reason  that  a  cold  storage  plant  at 
home  would  be  built  on  comparatively 
cheap  ground  while  cold  storage  plants 
in  large  cities  are  built  on  expensive 
ground.  There  are  good  points  in  favor 
of  in-transit  and  cold  storage  at  home, 
in  fact  both  will  be  necessary  to  the 
fruitgrower.  Cold  storage  plants  at 
home  will  enable  the  associations  to 
take  care  of  the  surplus  for  which 
cars  cannot  be  secured  as  rapidly  as 
needed. 


Direct  Shipment  to  the  Consumer  by 
the  Individual  Grower. — A  fruitgrower 
in  Grand  Junction  who  did  not  feel 
satisfied  with  the  prices  he  was  receiv- 
ing through  the  association,  after  giv- 
ing the  matter  considerable  investiga- 
tion, resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of 
shipping  his  own  fruit  direct  to  the 
consumer  and  retail  grocery  stores  by 
sending  out  a  number  of  circular  let- 
ters and  cpiotations  to  the  small  towns 
that  are  not  reached  by  the  associa- 
tion. He  succeeded  in  getting  prices 
that  were  better  than  the  average  asso- 
ciation prices,  according  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  Country  Gentleman.  He 
spent  $15.75  in  postage  and  circulars, 
and  for  the  fruit  he  received  $33  more 
than  he  would  have  received  through 
the  association,  leaving  a  net  return  of 
$17.25  to  the  good.  It  is  evident  that 
only  a  small  quantity  was  handled. 
That  small  (juantities  of  fruit  could 
be  handled  in  this  way,  cutting  out 
retailers'  profits,  no  one  can  deny.  No 
great  quantity  of  fruit  could  be  han- 
dled by  an  individual  selling  direct  to 
the  consumer  for  the  reason  that  when 
fruit  is  shipped  any  great  distance  the 
express  rate  would  be  so  much  greater 
than  carload  rate  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  lay  the  fruit  down  to  the  con- 
sumer as  low  as  the  association  would, 
so  that  the  distance  he  could  ship 
would  be  very  limited,  and  generally 
speaking  the  territory  to  be  covered 
would  be  very  small.  A  few  years  ago 
a  dealer  in  a  large  Eastern  city  car- 
ried advertisements  in  a  number  of 
papers  offering  to  supply  direct  to  the 
con.sumer  from  the  wholesaler  apples 
at  a  very  reasonable  price  and  consid- 
erably lower  than  the  average  price 
obtained  by  the  retailer.  However,  as 
the  plan  was  not  continued  it  is  only 
fair  to  presume  that  it  did  not  come  up 
to  expectations  financially.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Grand  Junction  man  it 
would  seem  that  the  association  was 
rather  at  fault  in  not  supplying  these 
nearby  markets  and  small  express  ship- 
ments. Every  association  should  cover 
the  field  thoroughly,  and  particularly 
in  reference  to  perishable  fruits  the 
market  near  at  home  should  be  worked 
very  thoroughly,  because  in  short  dis- 
tance shipments  there  is  little  loss 
from  decay  or  off -condition.  Some 
fruitgrowers  have  advanced  the  idea 
of  the  association  selling  direct  to  the 


consumer.  Some  firms,  in  some  lines 
of  business,  are  building  up  quite  a 
large  trade  in  selling  direct  to  the 
consumer,  but  so  far  as  known  no 
immense  business  has  been  done  by 
any  of  the  fruitgrowers  by  adopting 
this  method.  Other  growers  are  sug- 
gesting the  plan  of  having  associations 
establish  retail  stores  in  a  number  of 
cities  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
is  true  that  some  lines  of  business 
have  retail  stores  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  throughout  the  country,  but  such 
in.stitutions  have  an  immense  amount 
of  capital,  running  into  the  millions. 
So  far  fruitgrowers'  associations  have 
seldom  been  successful  in  getting  cap- 
ital to  incorporate  for  more  than 
$50,()()U  or  .$100,000;  therefore  when  it 
comes  to  talking  of  the  fruitgrower 
doing  a  direct  retail  business  that 
would  require  many  millions  it  does 
not  look  like  a  very  possible  plan.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
order  to  conduct  a  retail  store  and 
make  it  pay  a  regular  trade  every  day 
during  every  week  twelve  months  of 
the  year  would  be  required  in  order 
to  employ  the  necessary  number  of 
employes,  pay  the  rent  and  other  retail 
expenses,  so  when  it  comes  to  the 
association  establishing  retail  stores  it 
means  they  would  certainly  have  to 
take  on  some  other  lines  so  as  to  be 
able  to  continue  business  during  the 
entire  year.  It  would  also  require 
capital  that  would  run  into  millions. 
Such  plans  look  ideal  from  a  theoret- 
ical point  of  view,  but  from  investiga- 
tion it  seems  appar/jnt  to  one  familiar 
with  business  that  they  are  next  to 
impossible.  In  order  to  supply  the 
consuming  public  in  a  city  like  New 
York  it  would  probably  require  not 
only  one  hundred  but  hundreds  of 
retail  stores,  pu.sh  carts,  etc.  So  far  as 
past  experience  is  concerned  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  the 
wholesale  fruit  dealer  or  retail  fruit 
dealer,  but  that  much  could  be  done  to 
regulate  retail  prices  and  retail  profits, 
which  seem  to  be  responsible  for  the 
great  difference  between  the  retail 
prices  and  the  prices  the  fruitgrower 
receives.  Much  thought  and  time  has 
been  given  to  this  by  a  great  many 
people,  but  so  far  the  problem  of 
regulating  the  retail  prices  is  still 
unsolved. 


The  Economy  of  Fruit  Growing. — 

Large  consumption  depends  on  proper 
distribution  and  prices  within  the  reach 
of  the  large  consuming  public.  The 
fruit  grower  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  growing  an  orchard  suc- 
cessfully, harvesting  and  packing  his 
fruit  properly,  but  little  time  has  been 
given  to  the  consideration  of  economy 
in  handling  his  fruit.  This  is  practically 
true  among  Western  people.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  in  the  West  people 
have  made  money  very  easily  and  very 
rapidly,  and  when  money  is  easily  made 
it  is  quickly  .spent  and  little  care  is 
given  to  economizing.  If  an  article  can 
be  produced  so  as  to  be  sold  at  a  rea- 
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sonable  figure  it  means  increased  con- 
sumption and  by  proper  economy  can 
still  make  as  much  profit  for  the  pro- 
ducer. During  the  last  year  consider- 
able thought  and  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  feature  of  the  fruit  busi- 
ness, and  as  a  result  labor-saving  ma- 
chines have  been  invented  for  wiping 
and  grading  apples,  which  in  the  past 
has  been  done  by  hand.  These  will 
result  in  a  great  saving  to  the  fruit 
growers,  and  also  a  great  saving  can  be 
made  in  having  proper  facilities  and 
arrangements  in  the  packing  house.  It 
is  true  that  too  much  labor  is  lost  by 
lack  of  proper  arrangements  in  the 
packing  house,  necessitating  the  han- 
dling and  rehandling  of  fruit. 


The  Importance  of  Near-by  Markets 
for  Perishable  Fruits. — It  is  very  ap- 
parent that  near-by  markets  have  been 
overlooked  by  fruit  shipping  concerns 
in  the  past.  With  perishable  fruits  like 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  peaches, 
the  nearer  the  market  the  less  the.  loss 
in  shipment.  Small  fruits  can  be  sup- 
plied in  small  quantities  at  short  dis- 
tance better  than  they  can  be  shipped 
in  carload  lots  a  long  distance.  A  few 
years  ago  the  express  business  in  straw- 
berries at  points  that  could  be  reached 
in  small  shipments  in  open  express  was 
doubled  by  correspondence  in  one  dis- 
trict, and  the  following  year,  by  send- 
ing a  representative  to  make  proper 
arrangements  with  the  retail  fruit  deal- 
ers and  grocers,  the  express  business 
was  again  doubled,  which  showed  that 
by  proper  solicitation  the  express  busi- 
ness in  two  years  at  an  advance  price 
over  carload  quantities,  was  quadru- 
pled. A  year  or  two  ago,  where  there 
was  an  apparent  glut  in  the  peach 
market,  prices  were  so  low  at  Eastern 
points  that  many  peaches  were  not 
picked,  but  were  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  It  was  reported  by  traveling 
men  that  in  many  small  towns  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington that  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
any  peaches  at  the  hotels.  The  oppor- 
tunity should  not  be  overlooked.  While 
the  amount  consumed  in  any  one  of  the 
small  towns  might  not  be  large,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  large  number  of 
small  towns  will  consume  quite  a  lot  of 
fruit.  Short  distances  mean  that  fruit 
can  be  laid  down  with  comparatively 
little  loss.  Such  shipments  can  also  be 
collected  for  promptly,  which  means 
the  cash  back  pretty  quickly,  which 
helps  the  fruit  grower  very  materially. 


Fruit  Growing  in  Indiana 

TWENTY  years  ago  the  special- 
ist in  fruit  growing,  the  commercial 
orchardist,  was  a  rarity  in  Indiana.  As 
a  rule  the  few  men  who  were  interested 
in  the  business  at  that  time  were  far 
from  scientific  men,  and  had  taken  up 
the  industry  because  of  a  love  for  the 
outdoor  work  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
things  they  grew.  They  had  few  insect 
enemies  and  fewer  fungous  diseases  to 
resist,  and  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  luck  in  the  matter  of  weather  and 
reasonable  judgment  in  the  matter  of 


growing  the  crop.  Pruning,  cultiva- 
tion and  spraying  were  almost  unheard 
of  and  totally  unpracticed.  In  an 
almost  incredible  space  of  time  condi- 
tions have  changed.  In  spite  of  the 
weather  man  to  the  contrary,  our  sea- 
sons are  not  as  they  used  to  be.  We 
are  more  subject  to  frosts  in  the  spring 
and  far  more  liable  to  suffer  from  dry 
weather  in  the  summer.  Insect  pests 
have  come  in  and  have  waxed  fat,  fun- 
gous diseases  have  encroached  from  the 
south  with  few  attempts  to  check  them. 
The  fruitgrower  today  must  be  an  edu- 
cated man  in  his  line,  and  must  be  a 
man  of  courage.  The  slipshod  methods 
of  the  past  must  be  forgotten,  the 
future  must  be  one  of  industry  and 
relentless  endeavor.  The  new  condi- 
tions have  bred  a  new  set  of  men  to 
face  them. 

Five  years  ago  there  were  probably 
not  a  dozen  men  in  Indiana  who  could 
use  a  spray  pump  to  its  greatest  advan- 
tage. Three  years  ago  the  orchardists 
had  started  to  wake  up.  A  few  had 
bought  pumps,  had  studied  their  situa- 


tion and  were  doing  intelligent  work. 
This  year  it  is  common  matter  to  find 
whole  neighborhoods  working  together 
on  their  orchards,  and  their  results 
justify  it.  In  one  locality  one  enthu- 
siast secured  the  agency  for  spraying 
materials  and  last  spring  sold  over 
$500  worth  to  his  neighbors.  This  is 
not  in  one  of  the  recognized  "fruit  cen- 
ters" either,  but  is  simply  an  intelligent 
farm  section  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  Another  man  in  the  south  part 
of  the  state  has  prayed  his  trees  for 
years.  He  tells  me  that  last  spring 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  spray  material  was  sold  at  his 
town — more  than  twenty  times  as  much 
as  was  ever  sold  there  before. 

These  men  who  are  getting  into  this 
work  now  are  to  be  the  leaders  in  fruit 
growing  in  the  future.  Their  results 
are  such  as  to  encourage  any  man  who 
is  willing  to  give  the  work  a  fair  trial. 
One  Northern  Indiana  grower  produced 
apples  last  year  that  were  exhibited 
alongside  of  the  fruit  from  Hood  River, 
and  those  who  saw  the  display  con- 
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tended  that  the  Western  fruit  was  in  no 
way  superior.  In  the  matter  of  quality 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  Indiana 
fruit  can  compete  with  the  best  that 
grows.  A  few  people  have  realized  that 
Indiana  can  produce  fruit,  but  it  has 
been  a  rather  uphill  job  to  convince 
the  general  farmers  that  they  can  again 
grow  the  apples  of  their  childhood  if 
they  will  but  follow  the  advice  of  the 
expert.  The  past  four  years  has  seen 
more  advancement  in  fruit  growing  in 
Indiana  than  did  the  generation  that 
preceded  it.  A  number  of  large  com- 
panies have  been  organized  to  purchase 
apple  land  in  the  south  part  of  the  state, 
and  some  of  these  companies  are 
already  in  operation.  The  farmer  has 
been  convinced,  capital  has  been  con- 
vinced and  still  the  work  is  in  its 
infancy.  Enough  has  been  done  that 
we  feel  assured  of  Indiana  as  a  fruit 
producing  state;  the  future  will  depend 
not  upon  the  soil,  the  climate  or  the 
freedom  from  pests,  but  upon  the  indus- 
try and  judgment  of  the  men  back  of 
the  fruit  growing  movement. — Con- 
tributed. 


Grey  Beetle  and  the  Remedy 

Paul  G.  Kriiger  in  North  Yakima 
(Washington)  Republic 

CLOVER  leaf  beetle,  or  snout  beetle, 
are  separated  into  a  number  of 
families,  which  need  not  be  particu- 
larly described.  In  giving  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  beetle  found  at  the  North- 
ern Pacific  model  orchard  tracts  it  is 
well  to  state  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  eradicate  this  pest.  It  works 
early  in  the  morning,  especially  on 
warm  days,  crawling  upon  the  young 
trees,  attacking  the  bark,  girdling  the 
tree  completely  on  the  top,  feeding 
upon  the  unopened  buds  and  afterward 
attacking  the  leaves.  A  young  orchard 
thus  attacked  looks  sickly  and  stunted. 
The  beetle  is  generally  found  at  the 
base  of  the  tree.  By  digging  carefully 
you  will  find  it  sometimes  adhering 
closely  to  lumps  of  dirt,  at  other  times 
scattered  about  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  near 
the  tree.  As  many  as  forty  or  fifty, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  attacking  a  tree. 

The  beetle  is  about  one-half  inch 
long,  dull  brown  in  color,  tending 
toward  gray,  indefinitely  striped  wing 
cover  and  a  short,  stout  beak.  In  look- 
ing up  authorities  on  this  beetle.  Eco- 


nomic Entomology,  by  John  B.  Smith, 
Sc.  D.,  says  as  regarding  this  family  of 
beetles:  "This  insect  hibernates  in  the 
larval  stage  and  their  injury  becomes 
manifest  quite  early  in  the  season, 
often  threatening  entire  destruction." 
This  statement  is  proven  by  the  fact 
presented  at  the  Northern  Pacific  model 
orchard  tracts,  whole  blocks  of  trees 
having  been  attacked  by  it  and  the  buds 
destroyed.  Not  only  does  the  beetle 
attack  the  apple  trees,  but  pears  as 
well  as  cherries  suffer  alike.  In 
this  instance  two-year-old  trees  are 
attacked.  I  am  creditably  informed 
that  the  beetle  has  already  scattered  to 
the  adjoining  orchard  tracts  as  far  as 
Grandview.  I  would  advise  every 
orchardist  to  look  carefully  over  his 
young  trees,  and  if  you  find  signs  as 
above  indicated  use  measures  at  once 
to  destroy  them. 

Remedy. — Stir  the  soil  well  around 
your  trees,  yet  not  sufficient  to  scat- 
ter the  beetle,  then  use  the  following 
kerosene  emulsion:  Two  gallons  of  the 
best  kerosene,  one  pound  of  whale  oil 
soap,  one  gallon  of  soft  water.  If  you 
have  no  soft  water  add  borax.   Boil  the 


whale  oil  soap  in  water  until  thor- 
oughly dissolved,  add  to  this  one-half 
gallon  of  lime-sulphur  solution.  Add 
this  when  your  whale  oil  soap  is  boil- 
ing. Lime  will  become  separated  from 
the  sulphur  for  a  time,  but  keep  stir- 
ring and  boiling,  and  soon  your  lime 
will  mix.  Now  add  your  kerosene  and 
agitate  violently  with  a  spray  pump, 
using  at  least  sixty  pounds  pressure  for 
ten  minutes.  Be  sure  you  have  no  free 
oil  floating  on  the  surface.  Reduce  this 
mixture  ten  times  with  water  when 
trees  are  yet  in  dormant  condition. 
When  tree  is  out  in  leaf  reduce  twenty 
times.  Spray  the  entire  tree,  but  make 
your  fight  on  the  base  of  the  tree.  Sat- 
urate the  ground  with  the  emulsion, 
using  a  pressure  of  at  least  100  pounds. 

J.  P.  LITTOOY 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Land,  irrigation  and  orchard  schemes  exam- 
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advertising  agencies — Orchard  and  land  values 
estimated  —  Orchard  soils  examined  —  Directs 
orchard  development  —  Land  damage  claims 
estimated — All  business  confidential. 
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A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  and  carry  the  largest 
and  most  complete  stock  of  Bee  Sup- 
plies in  the  West.  Ask  for  Catalog 
No.  203. 


PORTLAND  SEED  CO.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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This  will  absolutely  kill  them  out  and 
not  hurt  the  tree.  Mr.  Chase,  manager 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  orchard  tracts, 
is  using  the  emulsion  and  is  having 
success  with  the  same,  and  as  he  is  a 
determined  man  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
able  to  clean  out  the  beetles. 


Over  $1,300  for  1911  Crop 

While  this  was  an  off  year  for  the 
apple  trees  in  this  section  and  the 
average  fruit  production  was  compara- 
tively light,  the  records  made  by  many 
orchards  this  season  show  that,  where 
proper  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of 
lYuit  lands,  the  Yakima  Valley  always 
makes  good.  An  instance  of  the  kind 
is  found  in  the  sales  to  the  J.  M.  Perry 
Company  from  the  five-acre  Nob  Hill 
orchard  of  S.  P.  Fairbanks,  whose 
returns  this  year  from  his  place  were 
$1,337.  While  his  orchard  produced 
but  1,000  boxes  of  commercial  apples, 
which  was  just  about  one-fourth  of 
last  year's  production,  he  sold  them 
for  $1,100,  while  twenty  peach  trees 
brought  returns  of  seventy  dollars,  at 
an  average  of  forty  cents  per  box.  The 
trees  in  the  Fairbanks  orchard  are  now 
thirteen  years  old.  His  total  sales  for 
the  season  were  as  follows:  Apples, 
1,000  boxes,  $1,100;  cherries  and  apri- 
cots, $125;  prunes,  $17;  pears,  $25; 
peaches,  175  boxes  at  40  cents,  $70; 
total,  $1,337. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  revenue  that 
Mr.  Fairbanks  received  from  his  five 
acres.  Besides  raising  sufficient  garden 
stuff  to  supply  his  own  table,  he  raises 
chickens  and  pigs  and  keeps  a  cow,  in 
fact  practices  intensive  farming  on  a 
scientific  plan,  and  in  this,  an  off  year, 
his  net  returns  are  greater  than 
the  average  received  by  the  farmers 
of  the  prairie  states. — North  Yakima 
Republic. 


J.  M.  SCHMELTZER,  Secretary 

HOOD  RIVER  ABSTRACT  COMPANY 

Hood  River,  Oregon 
ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


VIRGINIA  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD 

Uniisiiiil  liivestineiit 

135  acres  rich  Porter's  loam,  3,500  bearing 
trees  8  to  12  years  old,  apples  and  peaches, 
best  varieties,  big  and  thrifty;  have  had  best 
attention  since  planting;  bore  very  heavy  crop 
1910;  fine  prospects  for  large  crop  this  year, 
estimated  from  $10,000  to  !S12,000.  Positively 
one  of  the  best  fruit  properties  in  Virginia. 
Full  description  and  photos  on  request. 

PRICE  $22,500 

VENABLE  &  FORD,  Lynchburg, Virginia 


Miss  Barker's  School  for  Girls 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Accredited  to  College.  Music,  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Home  Economics,  Physical  Train- 
ing, Out  of  Door  Life,  Sleeping  Porch. 
Number  limited.  Address 

MISS  MARKER,  Palo  Alto. 


O.  A.  C.  Student  Appointments 

Seniors  and  short  course  students 
from  Oregon  Agricultural  College  are 
at  a  premium  to  fill  all  sorts  of  posi- 
tions, as  is  indicated  by  the  announce- 
ment this  week  of  a  number  of  new 
appointments.  V^'^alter  E.  Morris,  who 
came  here  four  years  ago  from  Penn- 
sylvania, has  just  been  made  instructor 
in  commercial  branches  in  the  Marsh- 
field  high  school  for  next  year.  He  is 
senior  class  orator  this  year  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  new  Commerce- 
Pharmacy  quarterly,  as  well  as  a  prom- 
inent debater  and  orator  in  the  foren- 
sic work.  F.  H.  Getchell,  Corvallis,  is 
an  orchard  inspector  now  for  the  Cana- 
dian government's  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  James  French,  also  Cor- 
vallis, is  on  the  Allendale  orchard  tract 
of  Hood  River.  Both  were  at  the  past 
two  winter  courses  and  have  some  reg- 
ular work  in  the  college.  Howard 
Chapin,  Medford,  who  was  in  this 
year's  short  course,  has  gone  to  toke 
charge  of  the  fruit  ranch  in  Kings  Val- 
ley owned  by  Mr.  Howard  of  Aber- 
deen, North  Dakota,  succeeding  Otto 
Elmer,  1911,  Mulino,  who  returns  to 
government  service,  continuing  his  pre- 
cooling  investigations  in  the  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  Oregon  and  Washington. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  think  "Better  Fruit"  is  the  best  paper  of 
the  kind  that  I  ever  read  and  I  always  wish 
to  remain  a  subscriber.  Yours  truly,  H.  G. 
Fitzimons,  San  Francisco. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  one  dollar,  for 
which  please  send  me  the  "Better  Fruit"  for 
the  coming  year.  I  have  taken  "Better  Fruit" 
now  for  a  year  and  couldn't  feel  like  a  pro- 
gressive fruitgrower  without  it.  If  more  of 
our  growers  here  would  read  the  valuable 
articles  which  I  have  found  in  your  journal  I 
feel  that  we  could  see  a  wonderful  change 
in  our  orchards.  Yours  truly,  John  J.  Bur- 
roughs, Fruita,  Colorado. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
our  efforts  to  obtain  the  right  kind  of  pub- 
licity for  the  Caterpillar  tractor  through  adver- 
tising in  your  paper  has  been  quite  satisfac- 
tory. The  use  of  a  class  paper  such  as  yours 
for  general  publicity  was  to  a  certain  extent 
with  us  an  experiment.  My  experience  inclines 
me  to  believe  that  not  much  results  can  be 
expected  from  the  first  two  or  three  insertions 
of  an  advertisement  exploiting  anything  new 
to  a  new  class  of  readers.  Direct  results  from 
our  advertisement  in  "Better  Fruit"  began  to 
appear  last  month.  NVe  sold,  in  less  than  a 
week's  time  after  receiving  the  first  letter,  one 
of  our  60-h.p.  Caterpillars  for  orchard  work  to 
the  management  of  a  large  orchard  in  British 
Columbia,  whose  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  Caterpillar's  use  in  orchards  by  our 
advertisement  in  "Better  Fruit."  During  the 
last  week  we  have  a  number  of  inquiries,  all 
mentioning  "Better  Fruit."  At  the  present  time 
we  have  nearly  a  dozen  Caterpillars  working 
in  orchards  in  the  territory  covered  by  "Better 
Fruit,"  and  when  we  began  our  advertisement 
with  you  we  had  perhans  two.  Yours  very 
truly,".!.  \V.  Hill,  Agent  The  HoU  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Messrs.  Giloert  Vaughan  Implement  Co. 
Hood  River,  Oregon: 
Your  advertisement  in  "Better  Fruit"  for 
.luly,  1911,  page  99.  Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
descriptive  and  price  catalogue  of  agricultural 
implements  and  garden  and  orchard  tools. 
Yours  faithfully,  F.  Welsh,  Auditor  Robilk- 
hand  &  Kumam  Railway,  Bareilly,  India. 


Mr.  Howe  advises  us  that  in  the  article 
appearing  on  page  26  of  the  March  edition,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  second  column  the  sentence 
should  read:  "Sodium  arsenate  is  used  in  the 
making  of  both  products,  but  the  difference 
lies  in  the  form  of  lead  used,  which  may  be 
either  acetate  or  nitrate,  the  former  producing 
the  neutral  material,  while  the  latter  produces 
the  acid." 


VVf\SHlN6ro«  NUHStRY  CO, 


WASHINGTON  NURSERY 
COMPANY  NEWS 

May,  1911 

NVe  have  finished  a  most  successful  sea- 
son and  are  already  selling  heavily  of  all 
the  staple  fruits  for  delivery  fall  1912 
and  spring  1913. 

Not  since  the  Washington  Nursery  Co. 
was  started  in  the  spring  of  1903  have  we 
made  a  more  satisfactory  sale,  and  re- 
corded a  larger  number  of  well  pleased 
customers. 

That  speaks  well  for  our  stock  and  our 
business  methods.  It's  one  thing  to  grow 
good  trees  and  it's  another  to  be  equipped 
to  place  those  trees  in  the  hands  of  the 
customers  in  prime  condition  for  planting. 

This  Year  of  1912 

We  now  have  coming  on  a  splendid  plant 
of  all  the  staple  fruit,  shade  and  orna- 
mental stock.  We  never  saw  a  better 
showing  in  our  plant  at  this  time  of  year. 

Our  large  force  of  field  salesmen  is 
already  out  booking  orders  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  from  the  way  orders  are 
coming  in  this  w  ill  be  a  banner  year. 

The  wise  customer  places  his  order 
early.  If  you're  a  prospective  buyer  we'll 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  with  a  list  of 
your  wants.  Our  stock  is  grown  under 
the  best  possible  conditions,  on  clean  new 
soil,  and  is  not  pest  or  disease  infected. 
It  is  fully  matured  before  digging  and 
has  the  wonderful  root  system  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  rich  soil,  moisture 
judiciously  apijlied  and  persistent  culti- 
vation. 

All  our  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry, 
plum,  prune,  etc.,  are  grafted  and  budded 
on  our  own  home  grown  roots,  which 
means  that  the  trees  are  free  from  aphis, 
so  common  on  stock  propagated  on  out- 
side seedlings. 

NURSERYMEN 

We  have  120  acres  of  apnle  seedlings 
coming  on  for  next  season.  They  are  now 
showing  an  almost  perfect  stand,  ^^'rite 
us  your  wants.  Orders  already  being 
booked  for  fall  delivery. 

Washington  Nursery  Co. 

Toppenish,  Washington 

More  salesmen  wanted  for  some  good 
unoccupied  fields. 
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I  V/hat 'syouY  name  ?  ty±:^ 

—  We  want  to  get  acquamted.     We  want  to  know  you 

S  personally.     We  want  to  send  you  booklets  and 

=  magazines  and  pictures  that  will  help  you  understand 

S  California  as  we  understand  it — and  let  you.  drink  in 

S  some  of  the  abundant  glories  of  this  land  of  charm — 

S  enough  for  us  all. 

=  Here  flowers  bloom  the  year  round ;  winter  is  only  a 

=  name,  for  snow-capp.d  mountain  tops  and  blooming 

=  valleys  thrive  side  by  side.    Summer  is  never  burden- 

=  some.    And  here  lies  the  romance  of  the  Orient, 

=  without  the  dirt ;  and  the  wonderful  Pacific  that  laps 

=  the  shores  of  Japan  and  washes  the  sands  of  the 

=  Golden  Gate. 

%  Are  You  the  Sort  :tTa~ 

=  truly  wants  to  live  life  at  its  best — not  one  month,  or 

=  three,  or  six,  hut  twelve  fi:!!  nwrillis  out  of  every  year? 

=  And  live  that  life  of  sunshine  and  pure  joy  on  incomes 

=  that  are  swallowed  up  in  the  hurly-burly  babel  of 

=  the  East. 


For  that  same  2  cent  stamp,  the  services  of  the 
Sunset  Information  Bureau  are  yours  to  command. 
And  you'll  be  sent  a  description  of  the  Sunset  League, 
which  has  no  dues,  no  initiation  fees,  no  charges  of 
any  kind,  no  obligations,  except  that  you  pass  on  to 
your  own  neighbors  what  you  learn  about  California 
and  the  West. 


To-day  is  the  day! 


out  the 
aupon  that 

follows  and  mail  it  mmifdiatcly.  It  will  bring  to  your 
home  or  office  a  wealth  of  Western  information — 
the  very  breath  of  its  glorious  climate ;  its  ever 
blooming  gardens ;  its  orange  trees;  its  giant  snow- 
capped mountains;  its  resources  and  opportunities! 


"GET  ACQUAINTED"  COUPON 

.SUNSET  MAGAZINE  INI  ORMAl  ION  BUREAU.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Genllenien :  Enc'oscd  finrf  2c  stamp.  Please  ser.d.  fully  prepaid.  California  lilaa- 
lure.  Poster,  tfie  Panama  Exposition  booklet,  marked  copy  of  Sunset  Magazine, 

and  l>ooklel  about  .  withmtt  any/urtfitr  ohllL'olion  on  my  piirt. 

Name     _    _  _  .  ...  

Streel_  _ 

City  and  town  _   .   _  State   Q.  1 


.J 
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rhey  Tell  The  Story 


On  the  Opposite  Page 

you  will  find  just  a  few  of  the  volleys  used  in  the  big  Eastern  advertising  cam- 
paign just  completed  by  SUNSET,  the  Pacific  Monthly.  These  advertisements  ran 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Associated  Sunday  Magazine,  Monthly  Magazine 
Section,  The  American  Monthly  Magazines,  Harper's,  Scribner's,  Outing,  National 
Magazine,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  over  $35,000.00. 

The  Sole  Purpose 

Avas  to  get  acquainted  wiih  some  of  the  countless  thousands  of  people  east  of  the 
Rockies  and  to  tell  them  of  this  wonderland  of  ours  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  As  a 
result  w^e  are  telling  over  45,000  new  friends  all  about  the  Pacific  Coast  country 
and  will  keep  on  telling  them  until  we  bring  them  west  as  travelers  or  as  home- 
seekers. 

Are  You  the  Sort 


ot  man  or  woman  who  really  and  truly  wants  to  boost  and  do  your-       '^^^y^.  ^'V^'^o^X*^ 

share  towards  building  up  the  countrv  you  live  in?   If  so,  here's         Z^*'  ^Av^V^^^i^^^ 

the  opportunity.    Just  fill  out  the  coupon  on  the  corner  of  this  /.^ 

page  and  send  it  with  a  $1.00  bill,  check  or  monev  order         / ^^J^^ofy\'^'' 

for  a  six  months'  subscription  to  Sunset,  the  Pacific  /  V  ^^^'^^'V^.^ 

Monthly  for  yourself  and  another  six  months'  sub-         / \J<^  .n<^^>S"^V^^  / 

scription  for  a  friend  in  the  East.  /  #^^4^"^^ 

/  /  /  /  / 

<>  <y  ^  ^  ^  /  X.- 

■  ■  '   ^ 
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Continued  from  page  37 

Let  him  go  on  from  that  to  a  few  ewes, 
a  cow  or  two.  Let  liim  have  his  garden 
patch  and  his  wild  flower  bed.  All 
these  things  that  lead  the  child  to  love 
to  do  things,  to  love  to  plant  seeds  and 
watch  things  grow,  to  feed  young  ani- 
mals and  watch  them  develop;  all  these 
lead  the  child  near  to  the  heart  of  the 
universe,  close  to  God,  and  they  fasten 
him  to  the  soil,  if  that  is  to  be  desired. 
My  own  boys,  as  soon  as  they  are  able, 
go  to  the  haytield  and  earn  the  same 
wages  that  we  pay  the  men,  they  buy 
their  own  clothing,  they  spend  a  part 
of  their  money  "foolishly'  if  they 
desire,  and  children  always  desire. 

There  is  one  reform  in  the  country 
home  that  is  needed;  it  is  coming  fast 
today  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 
I  hope  it  will  soon  come  everywhere — 
that  is,  the  habit  of  ending  the  day's 
labor  on  as  many  days  as  possible  early 
enough  so  that  the  men  folks  of  the  fam- 
ily can  come  home,  get  under  the  shower 
bath,  put  on  clean  clothes  and  have  an 
hour  or  two  of  the  evening  to  spend  in 
enjoyment  with  the  wife  and  Another 
and  such  friends  as  may  be  available. 
Living  should  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram of  every-day  life  on  the  farm  so 
far  as  possible.   True,  there  come,  days 
of  such  strenuous  endeavor  that  only 
rest  is  possible  at  their  close.   Hay  and 
grain  must  be  harvested,  emergencies 
arise.     Ordinarily  the   work   can  be 
planned  so  that  the  farmer  and  his  sons 
can  come  home  in  ample  time  to  clean 
up,    shave,    slip    on    clean  clothes, 
straighten  up,  smile,  tell  the  wife  that 
she  is  loved,  take  the  family  for  a  drive 
in  the  old  family  carriage  or  the  new 
and  shiny  automobile.   Life  consists  of 
living.    Living  is  when  one  is  loving — 
loving  the  world  about  him,  the  human- 
kind about  him,  loving  wife  and  child, 
grass  and  flowers,  tree  and  sun  and 
stars.    Count  that  day  lost  when  you 
have  not  lived,  when  you  have  not 
loved.    Living  is  only  possible  when 
one    ceases    toil    before  exhaustion 
comes,  when  he  allows  himself  strength 
enough  for  his  chiefest  duty,  to  be  his 
best  self  with  those  he  loves  best.  Lov- 
ing is  largely  a  matter  of  physical  con- 
dition.   The  overworked,  dragged-out 
man  or  woman  has  not  left  enough 
vitality  to  love  much.   Crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  "duty,"  when 
men  and  women  toil  over-long,  leaving 
not  sufTicient  strength  to  meet  their 
dear  ones  in  their  best  estate.    Do  not 
imagine  that  you  are  doing  your  duty 
to  your  family  when  you  overwork — 
come  in  "tired  out,"  depressed,  maybe 
morose.    No  amount  of  money  earned 
and  left  your  family  will  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  that  best  self  that  was 
crushed  out  of  you  and  that  should 
have  been  steadily  theirs.    The  farmer 
should  learn  to  leave  his  cares  and 
worries  with  his  old  boots  and  coat, 
somewhere  in  a  back  closet,  when  he 
comes  into  the  home  after  the  day's 
work  is  done.   That  is  simple  justice  to 
the  family  and  only  good  sense  from 
any    standpoint.     There    is  nothing 
gained  by  carrying  with  one  continu- 
ally the  worries  and  stresses  of  busi- 


ness and  labor.  Men  who  accomplish 
most  learn  the  use  of  that  word  "recre- 
ation." Take  that  word  apart,  it  means 
to  create  again,  to  build  again  the  brain 
tissue  and  body  tissue  of  the  worker. 
Men  who  leave  their  cares  in  the  field, 
who  refuse  to  dwell  endlessly  on  their 
troubles  and  perplexities  are  men  who 
see  the  clear  vision  that  ends  in  over- 
coming the  troubles  and  perplexities. 
In  justice  to  yourself  and  to  the  wife 
and  children  learn  to  shake  off  your 
cares  with  your  old  soiled  clothes  in 
evening  time,  to  come  with  some  sort 
of  a  smile,  even  if  it  is  not  a  very  wide 
one  at  the  outset,  into  the  midst  of  your 
family  circle.  In  overwork  women  are 
the  chief  sinners.  With  less  endurance 
than  men  they  are  given  the  part  of  the 
work  that  is  least  invigorating  and 
most  wearying,  the  part  that  is  "never 
done."  Servants  are  not  to  be  had  in 
country  homes  today.  The  housewife 
must  do  her  own  work  almost  alto- 
gether. How  can  she  cease  each  day 
her  toil  before  her  strength  is  gone? 

The  problem  seems  difficult,  yet 
some  things  can  be  done,  in  fact  much 
can  be  done  to  solve  it.  The  worst 
difficulty  is  the  innate  conservatism  of 
womankind  in  her  dislike  of  changing 
her  ways.  She  has  a  sensitive  and 
often  badly  taught  conscience.  She 
burdens  herself  with  duties  that  might 
as  well  be  left  undone.  Not  content 
with  giving  her  family  necessities,  she 
thinks  it  her  duty  to  add  luxuries  as 
well.  I  make  the  following  suggestion 
to  American  country  women  for  lessen- 
ing their  toil:  Simplify  the  morning 
meal.  Adopt  the  European  breakfast 
more  or  less  completely.  With  chil- 
dren, oatmeal  with  cream,  dry,  hard 
toast,  butter  and  milk.  That  is  menu 
enough.  For  the  father  add  a  bit  of 
bacon  if  he  is  working  hard,  and  coffee 
if  he  is  a  coffee  drinker.  In  season 
serve  fruits,  uncooked.  Such  a  simple 
breakfast  will  send  the  family  out  with 
clear  heads  and  light  hearts  and  good 
digestion,  and  there  will  be  few  dishes 
to  wash  afterward.  The  heavy  Ameri- 
can breakfast  is  a  sin  against  hygiene — 
undermining  digestion,  sapping  the  effi- 
ciency of  men  and  women  and  unneces- 
sarily burdening  womankind.  If  the 
American  housewife  could  so  simplify 
her  breakfasts  it  would  add  immensely 
to  her  life  and  happiness,  and  once  the 
men  folks  got  used  to  it  they  would  be 
astonished  to  see  how  much  better  off 
they,  too,  were  for  the  simple  morning 
meal.  The  noonday  meal  also  can  be 
greatly  simplified.  Less  variety  should 
be  given,  fewer  dishes,  changed  from 
day  to  day,  and  these  few  as  good  as 
one  pleases.  With  the  simplified  break- 
fast a  good  evening  meal  goes  well. 
Digestion  goes  on  best  when  rest  comes 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  men  folks  should  not  help  the 
housewife  finish  her  tasks  in  the  even- 
ing. Boys  can  be  trained  to  make  their 
own  beds  and  keep  their  own  rooms 
in  order. 

A  woman  may  be  one  of  two  things. 
She  may  be  a  tired,  faded,  depressed, 
anxious,  sorrowful  being — that  may 
come  from  simple  overwork,  from  too 


much  household  drudgery — or  she  may 
be  erect,  unwearied,  smiling,  happy, 
making  everyone  who  sees  her  happy. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  worn  out  woman 
to  love  anyone;  it  is  difficult  for  any- 
one to  love  the  worn  out  woman.  It  is 
not  true  that  you  are  loved  for  what 
you  have  done.  You  are  loved  for  what 
you  are.  This  is  one  of  the  saddest  dis- 
appointments in  life.  The  man  or  the 
woman  toils  unceasingly  till  wearied, 
worn,  haggard,  near  done.  Then 
comes  the  bitter  knowledge  that  they 
are  not  loved  the  more  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made.  To  get  the  most 
love  make  yourself  the  most  lovely. 
That  means  to  conserve  strength,  to 
keep  a  part  of  your  entrgy  for  just  liv- 
ing, to  be  in  such  trim  that  you  feel 
through  and  through  you  the  joy  of 
life.  That  is  a  more  sacred  duty  than 
keeping  a  house  immaculate;  a  more 
sacred  duty  than  to  add  acre  to  acre  or 
to  pile  up  a  bank  account.  Americans, 
least  of  all  people,  understand  this 
truth.  The  women  of  South  America 
are  unhurried,  unworried,  worshiped 
by  the  husbands  and  children.  Are 
their  homes  as  well  kept  as  ours?  I 
will  not  say  it  does  not  matter  whether 
they  are  or  not.  They  have  chosen  the 
better  part,  to  keep  the  gardens  of  their 
own  lives.  We  come,  then,  back  to  the 
central  thing  in  the  American  home — a 
woman,  a  shelter  and  a  fireside.  These 
three,  when  love  is  there,  make  the 
home,  and  the  chiefest  of  the  three  is 
the  woman.  You  can  build  or  rebuild 
or  repair  the  house  to  suit  your  desires. 
The  fire  can  be  replenished  and  rebuilt. 
The  American  woman  is  the  best  gift  of 
God  to  man.  Let  us  learn  to  conserve 
her,  develop  her  best  possibilities  and 
enjoy  her  to  the  utmost. 


Electric  Wiring  & 
Supply  Co. 

Builders  of  Isolated  Plants 
Electrical  Contracting 

ALVA  L.  DAY,  Manager 

Home  Phone  3 
HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


TARRED  OHRD  YARN 

FOR  YOUR  TREES 

Right  down  to  the  minute  method, 
for  supporting  heavily  laden  branches. 

Does  not  interfere  with  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivating  or  thinning. 

Does  not  chafe  the  limbs,  when 
swayed  by  wind. 

Being  tarred,  does  not  harbor  in- 
sects. 

Cheaper  than  props,  and  branches 
easily  tied. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Portland  Cordage  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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My  Greatest  Success 


Trainloads  of 
Reo  the  Fifth 

In  the  past  25  years  a  dozen  mod- 
els of  mine  have  liecome  the  season's 
sensation. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen  the 
factory  swamped,  and  men  paying 
a  bonus  to  get  my  latest  creation. 

But  Reo  the  Fifth  has  broken  all 
records.  I  never  saw  a  demand 
which  compares  with  this. 

Five  cities  at  this  writing  have 
trainload  orders  with  us — orders  for 
forty  carloads  each — to  go  in  a  sin- 
gle shipment. 


By  B.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

The  men  who  buy  it  get  the  utmost 
of  which  I  am  capable.  There  will 
be  no  regrets — none  to  say  I  misled 
him.  And  none  will  ever  see  a  car 
which  gives  more  for  the  money. 


But  the  demand  is  just  beginning. 
Very  few  men  have  yet  discovered 
this  car. 

Soon  there  will  be  10,000  cars  in 
the  hands  of  10,000  owners.  Ten 
thousand  men  will  be  telling  others 
how  Reo  the  Fifth  performs. 

Then  will  develop  the  real  demand 
for  this  final  car  of  mine. 

Not  a  Passing  Sensation 

Other  season's  sensations  have 
come  and  gone.  New  cars  and  bet- 
ter came  out  to  displace  them. 

Those  days  are  over  now.  Reo  the 
Fifth  comes  close  to  the  limit  in 
motor  car  engineering.  It  embodies 
the  final  results  of  my  25  years  of 
experience.  In  every  detail  it  marks 
the  best  I  know. 

There  is  no  probability  that  we 
shall  ever  see  a  materially  better 
car.  The  years  can  bring  only  minor 
changes. 

It  Deserves  it 

This  car  deserves  popularity.  That 
is  my  satisfaction. 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co., 


The  steel  in  this  car  is  all  ana- 
lyzed. Every  vital  part  is  put  to 
radical  test. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and  over, 
to  get  utter  exactness.  Inspection  is 
carried  to  extremes. 

There  are  big  margins  of  safety. 
The  bearings  are  Timken  and  Hy- 
att— roller  bearings,  in  place  of  the 
usual  ball  bearings. 

The  tonneau  is  roomy,  the  wheels 
are  large,  the  car  is  over-tired.  The 
carburetor  is  doubly  heated. 

The  body  is  finished  in  17  coats. 
The  upholstering  is  deep,  the  lamps 
are  enameled.  Even  the  engine  is 
nickel  trimmed. 


Every  part  of  the  car  shows  the 
final  touch — the  avoidance  of  petty 
economies.  I  am  proud  of  it.  Not 
an  iota  has  been  omitted  which  could 
add  to  the  worth  of  this  car. 

Center  Control — 
No  Side  Levers 

Then  here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
get  rid  of  all  side  levers.  All  the 
gear  shifting  is  done  with  this  center 
cane  handle — done  by  the  right  hand. 
It  is  done  by  moving  this  lever  less 
than  three  inches  in  each  of  four 
directions. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals,  one  of  which  also  operates 
the  clutch.  So  the  entrance  in  front, 
on  either  side,  is  clear. 

This  arrangement  permits  of  the 
left  side  drive.  The  driver  sits,  as 
he  should  sit,  close  to  the  passing 
cars — on  the  up  side  of  the  road. 
Heretofore  this  was  possible  in  elec- 
tric cars  only. 

Thus  we  have  solved  the  last  im- 
portant problems  in  designing. 

Price  Still  $1,055 

The  price  of  this  car  remains  at 
$1,055,  though  subject  to  instant  ad- 
vance. This  price  is  too  low  for  a 
car  like  this.  It  leaves  no  adequate 
margin. 

But  we  shall  continue  this  price, 
in  all  probability,  until  materials  on 
hand  are  exhausted. 

1,000  Dealers 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  shown  by  dealers 
in  a  thousand  towns.  We  will  direct 
you  to  the  nearest  when  you  send 
for  our  catalog.  Please  write  for  it 
now.  It  shows  the  various  bodies. 
Address 


General  Sales 
Agents  for 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CANADIAN  FACTORY,  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 


Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel  Base — 
112  Inches 

Wheels — 
34  Inches 

Demountable 
Rims 

Speed — 
45  Miles  per 
Hour 

Made  with  2, 
4  and  5  Pas- 
senger Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  s 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer — all  for  $100  extra.  SELF-STARTER,  IF  WANTED,  $20 


lip-cover, 
EXTRA 
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BETTER  SPRAYS  MEAN  BETTER  FRUIT 

Better  Spray  Arsenate  of  Lead  (Neutral  13%  Arsenic  Acid)  or  (Pyro  15%  Arsenic  Acid). 

The  best  made.    Both  i)aste  and  powdered  form. 
Better  Spray  Zinc  Arsenite.  Fhiffy  powder;  easy  to  handle;  stays  splendidly  in  suspension. 

One-third  the  cost  of  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Better  Sprays 

Cresol  Soap  Mixture,  to  be  used  vnth.  uSTicotine  Sulphate.  Sulphammo,  for  Mildew  on  Fruit  Trees,  Eoses,  etc. 
Aphis-go,  a  mixtiueof  Cresol  Soap  Mixture  and  Xicotine  Sul])hate.  Lime-Sulphur  Solution,  the  strongest  made. 

Nicotine  Sulphate. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  \Yrite  fm'  circulars  giving  prices. 


Warehouse 

49  North  Front  Street 


BETTER  SPRAY  COMPANY 


Office,  207  Oregonian  Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Valuable  Suggestions  for  Orchardists 

Report  of  Horticultural  Commissioner  Volck,  Santa  Cruz  County,  California 


DllRING  February  and  March  the 
incoming  nursery  stock  has  totaled 
as  follows:  Mixed  trees  (small  ship- 
ments and  varieties  such  as  citrus  trees, 
nuts  and  others  in  siuall  numbers), 
2,599;  apple,  15,295;  pear,  G,897;  peach, 
1,895;  plum  and  prune,  1,448;  apricot, 
4,047;  cherry,  526;  total,  32,707.  Apple 
seedlings,  32,600;  berry  plants,  currants, 
etc.  (estimated),  34,200;  grapes,  1,750; 
ornamental  (estimated),  164.  For  the 
entire  season  these  totals  are:  Mixed 
trees,  3,639;  apple,  37,960;  pear,  12,780; 
peach  and  nectarine,  5,428;  plum  and 
prune,  3,070;  apricot,  9,670;  cherry, 
1,724;  total,  74,277.  Apple  seedlings, 
142,700;  berry  plants,  50,000;  grapes, 
2,160;  ornamental,  300.  The  inside 
grown  stock  totaled  97,818  trees,  of 
which  92,548  were  apples.  This,  then, 
makes  a  total  of  152,095  trees  planted 
in  the  Pajaro  Valley  and  other  parts  of 
Santa  Cruz  County,  or  an  estiiuated 
new  acreage  of  2,500.  The  character 
of  this  nursery  stock  is  a  considerable 
improvement  over  that  of  last  year,  and 
there  has  been  correspondingly  fewer 
rejections.  The  total  rejections  of 
inside  grown  stock  for  February  and 
March  was  260  trees  and  outside  stock 
350  trees,  making  a  total  of  610,  and  the 
total  for  the  season  is  about  800. 

There  probably  never  was  a  better 
general  outlook  for  a  heavy  apple  crop 
than  exists  at  the  present  time.  All 
varieties  are  blooming  abundantly  and 
the  fruit  buds  appear  strong  and  vig- 
orous. Pears  are  in  the  same  promising 
condition    and    apricots   have    set  a 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

FOR  THE  ORCHARD 

You  want  three 
things  in  a  wire 
fence:  1,  a  fence 
that  will  give 
years  of  satis- 
factory service; 
2,  the  style  and 
height  best  suit- 
ed to  your  pur- 
pose :  3,  and  at  a  reason- 
able price.    Our  prices 

iCTS.ARODUP 

—  Save  the  DEALERS  PROFIT  and  get  a 

better  fence.  Kitselman  Fence  Lasts  for  Years. 
100  styles  and  heights.  Catalogue  FREE. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  67    Muncie,  Ind. 


medium  to  full  crop  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  trees.  Cherries  are 
blooming  well  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  a  good  crop  if  the  present  favor- 
able weather  conditions  continue.  A 
number  of  orchards  will  be  ready  for 
the  first  arsenical  and  mildew  spraying 
by  the  tenth  of  April.  This  first  spray- 
ing should  be  applied  when  two-thirds 
of  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  The  object 
of  this  .spraying  is  to  kill  canker  worms, 
tussock  and  other  caterpillars  before 
they  have  had  time  to  damage  the 
young  fruit,  and  also  to  develop  sul- 
phur immunity  in  the  trees  where  the 
mildew  treatment  is  to  be  applied. 
These  objects,  together  with  the  con- 
trol of  apple  aphids,  are  best  accom- 
li.shed  by  a  mixture  of  zinc  arsenic, 
iron  sulphide  and  "Black  Leaf  40." 
Formula:  Zinc  arsenite  (dry  basis), 
6  pounds;  iron  sulphide,  6  pounds; 
"Black  Leaf  40,"  1  pound;  water, 
200  gallons.  Mix  the  zinc  arsenite 
and  iron  suli)hide  into  the  water  and 
add  the  nicotine  last.  Apply  thor- 
oughly and  with  constant  agitation. 
This  first  application  .should  be  fol- 
lowed in  about  ten  days  with  a  second 
spraying,  using  the  same  formula  in 
order  to  make  the  killing  of  caterpillars 
more  thorough,  and  continue  the  mil- 
dew treatment.  A  third  spraying  two 
weeks  after  the  second  should  be  made 
with  twelve  pounds  of  neutral  arsenate 
of  lead,  substituted  for  the  zinc  arsen- 
ite. These  three  sprayings  will  insure 
good  control  of  caterpillars  and  cod- 
ling moth  and  a  moderate  control  of 
the  mildew.  For  more  thorough  con- 
trol of  this  disease  two  other  .sprayings 
.should  be  applied  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks,  counting  from  the  time  of  the 
third  -spraying.  I"or  mildew  on  Grav- 
ensteins  the  strong  iron  .sulphide  for- 
mula (20  pounds  to  200  gallons)  has 
proven  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended for  this  variety. 

Pear  scab  is  always  present  and 
requires  regular  treatment  with  bor- 
deaux mixture.  Apples  in  the  valley 
seldom  recpiire  this  treatment,  but 
there  are  localities  in  the  hills  where 
the  apple  scab  is  quite  as  persistent 
as  the  disease  on  pears.   The  bordeaux 


treatment  is  not  advised  for  apples 
except  where  necessary,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  grower  should  indicate 
whether  this  treatment  is  advisable. 
Bordeaux  mixture  .should  not  be  mixed 
with  zinc  arsenite,  iron  sulphide  or 
"Black  Leaf  40"  because  of  danger  of 


Famous  Hood  River 

Apples 

Spitzenbergs,  Newtowns,  Arkansas 
Blacks,  Jonathans,  Ortleys,  Bald- 
wins, Winesaps,  R.  C.  Pippins,  Ben 
Davis,  M.  B.  Twigs 

Look  Good,  Taste  Better,  Sell  Best 

Grade  and  Pack  Guaranteed 

Apple  Growers'  Union 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


YAKIMA  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL  UNION 

North  Yakima,  Washington 
C.  R.  Paddock,  Manager 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries 
Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Grapes 
and  Cantaloupes 

Mixed  carloads  start  about 
July  20.  Straight  carloads  in 
season.  Our  fruit  is  the  very 
best  grade;  pack  guaranteed 

We  use  Revised  Economy  Code 


Sandow  $ 

2f4H.  p.  stationary 
Engine  —  Complete 


Gives  ample  power  for  all  farm 
nsfs.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves- 
can' t  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 
governor — ideal  cooling  system. 
Uses  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gaso- 
line, alcohol,  distillate  or  ens. 

Sold  on  15  days'  t  rial.  YOXJIl  

MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU^ 
ARE  HOT  SATISFIED. 
5-.vear  ironclad  guarantee.  Sizes 
to  20  H.  P.,  at  proportionate^ 
prices,  in  stock,  ready  to  ship. 
Postal  brings  full  particulars  free. 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
■       ■  (160) 


ne  in  your  locality 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co., 


Detroit,  Midi.' 
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The  Astounding  Record  of 
^ODi^lfEAR  Rubber  Carriage  Tires 


No  more  carriagres  were  sold  In  1910-11  than 
in  the  previous  season.  Yet  the  sales  otGood 
year  "Wingr"  Carriagre  Tires  increased  2i%  in 
that  same  period.  And  for  1911-12  we  estimate 
an  increase  of  81%  over  1910-11. 

Of  the  200  carriagre  makers  in  the  U.  S.,  148 
now  equip  their  carriagres  with  Goodyear 
"Wing"  Tires— almost  75%. 

Goodyear  "Wingr"  Tires  have  become  the 
most  popular  carriagre  tires  in  existence. 

All  because  thousands  of  carriagre  owners 
have  used  and  tested  them  for  13  years  and 
learned  their  superiority. 

The  Goodyear  "Wingr"  Tire  bringrs  the  same 
bigr  saving:  to  carriage  owners  that  the  Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut  Tire  bringrs  owners  of  auto- 
mobiles. Stop  and  consider  these  facts  before 
you  buy  rubber  tires  for  your  carriagre. 

The  Goodyear  "Wing"  Tire 


Note  this  patented  "Wingr."  How  it  presses 


agrainst  the  channel,  thus  preventing:  mud, 
srit  or  water  from  grettingr  in  and  quickly 
rusting:  the  rim  and  destroying:  the  tire 
base.  This  tire  remains  sound,  v^on't  creep 
or  gret  loose.  Gives  utmost  wear  and  will 
protect  your  carriagre  and  grreatly  lengrthen 
its  life.  Being:  of  tough,  springy  rubber, 
it  is  exceptionally  easy-riding:. 

Our  "Eccentric"  Cushion  Tire 


is  especially  de- 
signed for  lighter 
vehicles  —  ru  n- 
abouts,  etc.  Note 
the  wire  hole  is 
below  the  center. 
This  increasesl 
wearing  depth  of 
the  tire  one-half. 
Saves  you  that 
much  money. 
Stays  firm  in  the 
channel.  The 
high-grade,  re 


''Eccentric"  CiishioD  Tire 


"Wing"  Tiro 


silient  rubber  used  makes  this  tire  remarkably 
easy-riding.   Always  gives  satisfaction. 

Wrifo  a  Pncfal  carriage  dealers  sell 

Trriie  a  rOSlal  Goodyear  Carnage  Tires 
than  any  other  kind.  Send  us  your  name  on  a 
postal  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  the 
dealer  in  yourtown  who  sells  "Goodyears."  Our 
Carriage  Tire  Book  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  103  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


injui-y  from  these  combinations.  For- 
mula: Copper  sulphate  (bluestone),  20 
pounds;  lime  (best  quick  lime),  25 
pounds;  acid  arsenate  of  lead,  16 
pounds;  water,  200  gallons.  Dissolve 
the  bluestone  and  slake  the  lime  in 
separate  quantities  of  water,  fill  the 
spray  tank  about  two-thirds  with 
water,  add  the  milk  of  lime  and  start 
the  agitator.  Now  add  the  bluestone 
solution,  and  last  of  all  the  arsenate  of 
lead.  To  insure  good  results  on  pears 
the  first  spraying  should  be  applied  just 
before  the  first  blossoms  open,  a  sec- 
ond when  most  of  the  petals  have  fallen 
and  a  third  some  three  weeks  later. 
Apples  are  well  handled  by  spraying  in 
full  bloom  and  followed  by  an  applica- 
tion ten  days  to  two  weeks  later. 

Zinc  arsenite  is  a  very  strong  poison 
and  may  cause  foliage  injury  if  not 
properly  handled.  When  mixed  with 
iron  sulphide  the  foliage  injuring  prop- 
erties are  largely  restrained,  and  sev- 
eral applications  may  be  made.  When 
no  iron  sulphide  is  used  only  the  first 
(full  bloom)  spraying  should  be  applied 
with  this  arsenical.  In  all  subsequent 
sprayings  it  is  best  to  use  neutral  arsen- 
ate of  lead.  The  rainfall  has  been  con- 
siderably less  than  normal,  but  there 
is  enough  water  in  the  soil  to  insure  a 
good  fruit  crop  if  properly  conserved. 
Under  average  conditions  a  very  super- 
ficial system  of  cultivation  is  sufficient 
in  this  county,  but  this  year  the  work 
should  be  done  more  thoroughly,  espe- 
cialy  with  regard  to  producing  a  fine 
surface  mulch.   Apparently  this  spring 


SOME  operators  remove  the  entire  top 
the  first  year  and  insert  scions  in 
all  stubs  which  are  favorably  located 
and  furnish  young  wood  in  which  to 
work.  This  has  proven  a  bad  practice 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  trees 
grow  rapidly.  The  sap  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  large  leaf  surface  for  being 
worked  into  various  elements  by  the 
leaves  will  collect  at  the  end  of  each 
stub  to  such  an  extent  that  fermenta- 
tion takes  place,  which  prevents  the 
cambium  layer  of  the  scion  from 
uniting  with  the  cambium  layer  of  the 
stalk.  This  condition  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  "flooding  the  scion,"  This 
is  especially  true  on  trees  ranging 
i  from  three  or  four  years  of  age  and 
upward.  The  first  aim  of  the  top- 
wroker  in  choosing  stubs  should  be  a 
desirable  distribution  of  them,  which 
will  form  a  balanced  and  shapely  tree 
when  the  scions  have  grown.  He 
should  bear  in  mind  the  future  tree, 
t  The  limbs  which  are  poorly  distributed 
and  not  satisfactory  for  grafting  upon 
!  should  be  left,  at  least  during  the  first 
growing  season,  to  take  care  of  the  sur- 
plus sap  in  order  to  prevent  flooding 
of  the  scion.  The  number  of  stubs  to 
leave  will  vary  according  to  the  vari- 
ety, and  must  be  determined  by  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  work,  A  good  gen- 
eral plan  is  to  retain  from  three  to  five 
scaffold  limbs  when  the  work  is  being 
done  on  very  young  trees,  or  to  cut 


and  summer  cultivation  should  not  be 
deep,  but  harrowing  and  dragging  to 
produce  a  compact  dusty  surface 
accomplishes  the  best  results.  It  is 
quite  conservative  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  such  harrowing  and  drag- 
ging should  be  doubled  this  year  as 
compared  with  that  of  former  sea- 
sons,— Exchange, 


away  only  enough  limbs  to  set  scions 
for  a  good  top  on  older  trees.  Future 
pruning  and  training  of  the  tree  will 
take  care  of  the  limbs  which  are  left. 
Judgment  must  be  used  in  regard  to  the 
time  the  work  is  done  and  the  amount 
of  wood  taken  out  each  year.  The 
working  of  too  many  stubs  results  in  a 
dense  top,  which  means  more  work  for 
the  pruner  in  future  years.  In  our 
semi-arid  districts  where  the  sunlight 
is  intense  one  must  figure  on  leaving 
enough  limbs  and  foliage  to  protect  the 
stubs  and  trunk  from  sun  scald.  The 
protection  that  the  remaining  limbs 
afford  the  scions  from  wind,  sun  and 
mechanical  injuries,  such  as  passing 
teams  and  machinery,  should  be  con- 
sidered. We  naturally  conclude,  then, 
that  the  inside  limbs  are  best  protected 
and  make  desirable  limbs  for  grafting. 
One  must  be  careful  not  to  form  a  head 
too  close  in  his  endeavor  to  secure 
inside  stubs,  A  large  percentage  of 
top-worked  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  upright,  and  must  be  watched 
carefully  by  the  pruner  each  year  in 
order  to  correct  this.  By  leaving  a 
scattering  lot  of  limbs,  for  reasons 
mentioned  above,  one  sometimes  finds 
them  very  useful  for  working  the  sec- 
ond year  in  case  the  first  year's  work 
has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  or 
some  of  the  scions  meet  with  accident. 
If  the  tree  to  be  top-worked  does  not 
possess  limbs  young  and  small  enough 


for  working  they  can  be  severely  cut 
back,  which  will  bring  forth  a  great 
wealth  of  young  growth.  This  growth 
can  be  worked  with  very  satisfactorily. 
Only  in  rare  cases  is  it  advisable  to 
work  in  this  manner. 

In  most  all  orchard  operations  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  ideal  or  goal 
for  which  to  work.  It  is  very  discour- 
aging, indeed,  to  carefully  select  the 
stubs  and  do  the  grafting  and  get 
nothing  for  our  labor  but  failure  and 
disappointment.  The  writer  has  seen 
many  nice  trees  carefully  top-worked 
in  all  respects  except  the  ideal  time. 
One  must  study  the  condition  of  his 
trees  in  early  spring,  and  do  the  work 
about  the  time  the  sap  is  moving  and 
the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell.  This 
date  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
calendar.  While  earlier  setting  of  the 
scion  may  be  practiced  there  is  always 
danger  of  it  drying  before  the  cam- 
bium layers  become  united.  It  is  bet-' 
ter  to  begin  late  than  too  early. 


"LARCH"  FRUIT  PACKS 

OF  AIiIj  kinds 

Apple  and  Strawberry  Our  Specialty 
Give  ua  a  trial 

BRIDAL  VEIL  LUMBERING  CO. 
HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


W.  van  Diem 

Lange  Franken  Straat  45,  47,  49,  51,  61 

ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 
European  Receivers  of  American 
Fruits 

Eldest  and  First-Class  House  in 
This  Branch 

Cable  Address :  W.  Vandiem 
ABC  Code  used;  5th  Edition 

Our  Specialties  are 
APPLES,  PEARS  AND  NAVEL 
ORANGES 


Top -Working  Fruit  Trees 

By  W.  H.  Wicks,  Horticulturist,  Idaho  Experiment  Station 
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Real  Estate 

Twenty-five  years'  residence  in 
Hood  River.  Write  for  informa- 
tion regarding  tlie  Hood  Eiver 
Valley.  Literature  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Address  all  communica- 
tions to 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


A  T    A  CJ  THERE  IS  A  DECENT  LADDER  BUILT 

JW.  1      FOR  THE  FRUIT  GROWER 

Rock-Elm 

is|the  lightest  strong  wood  in  the  world,  and 
something  that  will  last  for  years. 

Asl:  for  circular  and  price  delivered  to  i/otir  siation. 

The  Fruit  Growers  Supply  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


NGE 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  FENCE  CONSTRUCTION 

THOS.  C.  SOITKBEER,  Maiiatrer 
224-225  Lumber  Exchange  Main  5645 


AVe  Fence  Anything  from  a 
Lawn  to  a  Railroad 

NATIONAL 

RABBIT-TIGHT  FENCE 

TURNS  THE  RABBITS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Men  Elect  Officers 

From  North  Yakima  (Washington)  Herald 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  held  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 23,  in  the  ofTice  of  the  organization 
in  the  Miller  Building,  was  attended  by 
the  representatives  from  the  entire  fif- 
teen districts  composing  the  main  body. 
The  election  of  ofiicers,  held  at  the 
evening  session,  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  M.  E.  Olsen;  vice-president, 
George  E.  C.  Jackson;  secretary,  P.  D. 
Spencer;  treasurer,  E.  M.  Sly;  executive 
committee,  M.  E.  Olsen,  J.  E.  Shannon, 
B.  D.  Thompson,  E.  M.  Sly  and  C.  H. 
Stein.  J.  H.  Bobbins  was  re-elected  as 
general  manager. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideratiorr 
the  season  of  1911  may  be  said  to  have 
been  very  successful.  There  were  a 
number  of  handicaps  encountered, 
including  the  frosts  of  spring,  which 
cut  down  the  number  of  cars  handled 
by  the  association,  but  in  spite  of  all 
drawbacks  success  in  no  small  degree 
was  attained.  Beports  of  the  business 
of  the  year  and  suggestions  for  the 
future  were  read  by  Secretary  W.  P. 
Bomans,  Traffic  Manager  J.  T.  Bonan 
and  Auditor  P.  D.  Spencer.  The  Yakima 
Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  a 
very  important  factor  to  the  orchard- 
ists  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  and  it  is  a 
subject  of  pleasure  to  the  management 
that  they  are  taking  such  a  deep  inter- 


est in  it.  The  voluminous  report  of 
General  Manager  Bobbins  covers  the 
ground  in  detail,  and  it  will  make  inter- 
esting reading,  as  it  is  found  herewith 
in  full: 

The  association  handled  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1911,  1,600 
consignments,  of  which  311  were  car- 
load shipments,  the  balance  being  less 
than  carload  and  express  shipments. 
Carload  shipments  appear  in  detail  on 
schedule  "A"  of  the  auditor's  report. 

The  apple  returns,  per  our  figures 
published  in  comparison  with  the 
results  of  the  Wenatchee  pool,  are  now 
a  matter  of  history  and  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  efficiency  of  our  mar- 
keting machinery.  In  connection  with 
the  apple  question,  a  few  additional 
statistics  will  not  be  amiss.  Excluding 
shipments  from  the  Touchet  Valley  the 
straight  carloads  of  all  varieties,  grades 
and  sizes  gave  an  average  realized  price 
of  $1.25  as  follows,  as  shown  in  detail 
as  to  grade,  kinds  and  sizes  on  schedule 
"D"  of  the  auditor's  report: 


Variety  Per  Box 

Spitzenberg   $1.52 

Stayman    1.43 

.Jonathan    1.13 

Arkansas  Black    1.33 

Grimes  Golden   94 

Rome  Beauty    1.20 

Gano    1.10 

Winter  Banana    2.04 

White  Winter  Pearmain   1.32 

Delaware  Red    1.15 


Black  Twig    1.16 

York  Imperial    1.18 

Black  Ben   1.15 

Yellow  Newtown    1.47 

Ben  Davis   1.03 

Missouri  Pippin    l.il 

Wagener   91 

Red  Cheek  Pippin   1.11 

Winesap    1.46 

Various    1.05 


Including  the  shipments  from  the 
Touchet  Valley,  at  an  average  price  per 
box  of  $1.16,  all  straight  carloads,  gave 
an  average  realized  price  of  $1.22.  A 
few  mixed  cars  and  less  than  carload 
shipments  not  included  in  the  above.  Of 
the  apples  shipped  the  dift'erent  varie- 
ties showed  the  following  percentage 
in  each  size  shipped: 
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The  secretary,  to  whom  your  board 
assigned  the  additional  duties  of  field 
superintendent,  includes  in  his  report 
a  detailed  statement  covering  member- 
ships, collateral  notes,  acreage,  mem- 
bership certificates,  together  with  a 
statement  each  of  trustee  and  executive 
committee  meetings  and  those  in  attend- 
ance at  each  meeting,  together  with  a 
report  of  his  field  work,  use  of  the 
association's  automobile,  cost  of  opera- 
tion, miles  traveled,  etc. 


Car  Lots  Our  Specialty 


John  B.  Cancelmo 

127  DOCK  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


FANCY  BOX  APPLES 
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The  Hardie 

has  solved  your  neighbor's 
spraying  problems 

It  Will 
Solve  Yours 


Our  64  page  catalogue  shows  you  how 
Let  us  send  it  to  you 


IHE  HARDIE  MANUFACIURING  CO. 

49  North  Front  Street,  Portland,Oregoii 


Hudson,  Michigan 


Hood  River  Nurseries 

Have  for  the  coming  season  a  very  complete  line  of 

Nursery  Stock 

Newtown  and  Spitzenberg  propagated  from 
selected  bearing  trees.  Make  no  mistake, 
but  start  your  orchard  right.  Plant  gen- 
eration trees.  Hood  River  (Clark  Seed- 
ling) strawberry  plants  in  quantities  to  suit 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

RAWSON  &  STANTON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


SOIL 
WATER 


Rich  black  gravelly  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  very 
productive  with  irrigation. 

Abundance  of  fine  water  over  which  there  never 
can  be  litigation. 
II  ini/rT Three  miles  from  Spokane's  125,000  hungry 
lYIAnlXL  I  people.    Easy  access  to  mining,  timber,  wheat 
belts  of  Inland  Empire,  as  well  as  Eastern  markets. 

TDAMCDnDTATiniil  Spokane  the  largest  railroad  center 
InAnorUnlAMUIl  west  of  Mississippi  River.  Three 
steam  roads,  two  electric  lines  through  our  property. 
CLIMATE  Fine 

PDNUCNICIilPEQ  Electric  light,  domestic  water,  mail 
UUnVLHILIlULO  delivery,  street  cars,  etc. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

OPPORTUNITY- VERA  LAND  CO. 

403  Sprague  Avenue  Spokane,  Washington 


A  Wealthy  Agricultural  and  Fruit  Section 

By  A.  R.  Kanaga,  San  Francisco,  California 


HAVE  been  here  in  Fresno  County, 
California  for  the  past  week 
looking  over  one  of  the  five  richest 
agricultural  counties  in  the  United 
States.  Retween  1900  and  1908  it  stood 
second  on  the  list,  but  since  the  latter 
date  it  has  passed  to  the  front  and  is 
now  historical  as  the  richest  agricul- 
tural county  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  has  a  gross  income  of  forty- 
five  million  dollars  per  year,  which  is 
a  greater  sum  from  agricultural  and 
fruit  products  than  that  obtained  in 
some  of  the  New  England  states.  For 
fifteen  years  past  this  county  has  sup- 
plied one-third  of  the  world  with  its 
raisins.  Its  only  competitor  is  the 
monarchy  of  Spain,  but  Fresno  County 
yields  annually  a  fraction  more  than 
that  entire  nation.  The  dairy  products 
are  the  next  largest  interests  here,  and 
they  alone  will  surpass  the  entire 
income  of  hundreds  of  counties  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West.  Other  impor- 
tant products  in  this  world  beating 
county  are  olives,  figs,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, melons  and  vegetables.  Oranges 
and  lemons  of  superior  quality  are  pro- 
duced in  portions  of  the  county  and  is 
an  important  factor  of  wealth  to  these 
people.  Fresno  County  has  about 
100,000  acres  planted  to  grapes  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  besides  large  acreage  to  the 
other  fruits  mentioned  above.  These 
practically  cover  all  available  fruit 
lands  except  as  new  irrigation  projects 


are  developed  and  additional  lands  are 
brought  under  water.  In  many  locali- 
ties water  is  available  for  pumping  for 
irrigation,  but  it  has  not  been  done 
extensively  in  this  county.  Just  think 
of  being  whirled  through  a  land  of 
vineyards,  a  vast  prairie  of  clinging 
vines,  every  acre  worth  from  $500  to 
$1,000,  our  automobile  going  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  and  never  twice  over  the 
same  road,  yet  from  early  morning  to 
night,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  the  air  as 
balmy  as  the  South  of  France,  I  did  not 
see  one-third  of  those  beautiful  vine- 
yards. I  have  seen  the  vineyards  of 
Europe,  and  nearly  everything  worth 
seeing  in  a  horticultural  line  in  Amer- 
ica, and  never  before  did  I  see  so  vast 
an  empire  of  vineyards  and  orchards, 
with  beautiful  homes  and  other  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  apparent  on  every 
hand. 

The  principal  alfalfa  sections  lie  to 
the  west  and  south  of  the  City  of 
Fresno.  The  acreage  is  about  equal  to 
that  in  fruit,  and  is  a  constant  and  reli- 
able source  of  income.  Alfalfa  is  every- 
where recognized  as  the  king  of  forage 
plants,  and  that  is  particularly  true 
here  where  stock  graze  on  it  almost  the 
year  around.  As  alfalfa  is  practically 
a  perfectly  balanced  ration  for  dairy 
cows  no  expensive  mill  feeds  are  used. 
Few  dairymen  here  ever  stable  their 
cows,  and  with  almost  no  hand  feeding 
the  conditions  are  as  nearly  ideal  as 


can  be  found.  In  the  extreme  western 
part  of  the  county  is  the  largest  body 
of  rich  undeveloped  arid  land  in  Amer- 
ica. This  is  level  as  a  floor  and  rich  as 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile — apparently  ideal 
alfalfa  soil  and  conditions  with  the 
addition  of  water.  Bringing  this  600,- 
000  acres  under  irrigation  is  a  task  so 
stupendous  that  only  the  Government 
Reclamation  Service  can  undertake  it, 
and  this  they  must  surely  do  within  a 
short  time.  When  this  great  body  of 
land  is  reclaimed  by  irrigation  Fresno 
County  will  be  so  vast  and  rich  in  pro- 
duction that  not  a  spot  on  earth  of 
equal  size  can  rival  it  in  agricultural 
wealth  and  importance. 

One  thing  that  has  retarded  the 
development  of  this  section,  along  with 
many  other  portions  of  California,  has 
been  the  presence  of  the  old-time 
ranchers  whose  holdings  run  from 
1,000  to  10,000  acres,  and  who  would 
neither  sell  at  a  reasonable  figure  nor 
develop  his  land  along  modern,  up-to- 
date  methods.  Gradually,  however, 
these  old  land  barons  have  been  dying 
off  and  their  more  progressive  heirs 
are  either  selling  off  their  lands  in  a 
body  or  cutting  it  up  into  smaller 
farms.     Well  informed  men  tell  me 

Pure  Maple  Syrup 

The  real  old-fashioned  article,  made  from  the 
sap  of  the  Rock  Maple  in  my  own  sugarbush. 
Have  only  a  few  hundred  gallons. 

BUCKWHEAT  FOR  BREAKFAST 

One  gallon  by  prepaid  express  upon  rcccirt 
of  ?4.    Rates  for  10  gallons  or  over  by  freislu. 

P.  H.  BLOSSOM,  Birmingham,  Ohio 
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that  during  the  hist  seven  years  big 
land  men  of  the  state  have  let  go  of 
more  than  two  million  acres,  and  that 
one-half  of  this  has  already  been  sold 
and  developed  into  small  and  produc- 
tive ranches.  I  dwell  upon  this  subject 
at  some  length  for  the  reason  that  these 
ducal  estates,  held  by  a  few  rich  men, 
have  done  more  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West  during  the  past  forty 
years  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
One  of  these  immense  ranches,  contain- 
ing 10,000  acres,  adjacent  to  the  City  of 
Fresno  is  now  being  put  under  ditch 
preparatory  to  cutting  up  into  small 
farms.  Today  I  rode  over  a  new  boule- 
vard, one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
wide  and  to  be  bordered  by  trees  its 
entire  length,  which  extends  from  the 
city  to  the  San  Joaquin  River,  ten  miles 
away,  and  which  passes  through  this 
new  tract,  a  level  ocean  of  land  on 
either  side.  A  county  that  yields  so 
much  of  treasure  and  beauty  as  does 
this  one  will  not  allow  this  new  irri- 
gated tract  to  lay  very  long  without 
being  settled  up,  and  in  a  short  time 
from  now  the  person  who  rides  over 
this  stately  highway  will  see  hundreds 
of  homes  and  orchards,  and  will  pass 
churches  and  schools  where  today  I 
could  only  see  a  few  scattered  homes. 
I  am  indebted  to  Newton  Carnine  of 
Fresno  for  my  view  of  this  land  and 
other  parts  of  the  county.  He  is  one  of 
the  public  spirited  men  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this 
new  order  of  things  in  the  state  by 
inducing  some  of  the  great  landholders 
to  let  go  of  their  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  homes  for  the  common 
people. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  passing  that 
among  the  extensive  landholders  of  the 
state  there  have  been  some  notable 
exceptions  to  those  who  have  held  on  to 
their  holdings  regardless  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state.  In  this  class  was  the 
lamented  Senator  Stanford,  founder  of 
the  university  which  bears  his  name. 
Through  fear  of  bringing  injury  to  the 
people  w^hom  he  loved,  and  who  in  turn 
loved  and  trusted  him,  he  years  ago 
cut  up  his  valuable  estate  into  homes 
for  the  small  rancher.  Various  agen- 
cies are  .at  work  to  imbue  other  large 
landholders  with  this  spirit  with  more 
or  less  success.  The  most  useful  man 
in  all  this  ^Yestern  country  is  he  who 
can  bring  about  the  opening  of  these 
rich  lands  to  settlement,  for  when  it  is 
all  said  the  most  valuable  asset  of  any 
country  is  just  plain  people,  living  on 
the  soil. 

[Mr.  Kanaga  has  visited  in  person 
every  irrigation  project,  both  govern- 
ment work  and  private  projects  under 
the  Carey  act,  in  the  Western  States 
and  is  conversant  with  irrigation  in  all 
its  forms  and  conditions.  Mr.  Kanaga 
is  a  newspaper  and  magazine  writer  of 
great  note,  his  matter  finding  a  ready 
outlet  in  all  of  the  big  papers  of  the 
East  and  South.  He  will  no  doubt 
write  some  interesting  articles  about 
the  Yuma  project  as  soon  as  he  has 
familiarized  himself  with  the  condi- 
tions and  made  a  study  of  the  progress 
made  on  the  work. — Ed.] 


OUR  UNPARALLELED 

CLUBBING  OFFER 

"Better  Fruit"  olTers  to  its  readers  what  it  considers  the  finest  list  of  clubbing  offers  ever 
placed  before  the  public  in  the  Northwest.  Its  variety  is  one  that  must  appeal  to  readers  of 
all  classes.    Look  it  over  carefully,  select  the  one  you  want  and  send  us  the  proper  amount 

and  we  will  do  the  rest. 


Tlie  Ladies'  World  $  .50 

Modern  Priscilla  75 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   S2.25 

All  for   1.85 


Garden  Magazine   .$1.50 

American  Magazine    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $1.00 

All  for   2.90 


Delineator   .$1.5(1 

Good  Housekeeping   1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   .$4.00 

All  for    2.75 


Scientific  American   .$3.00 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $1.00 

Both  for    .3.50 


Fruit  Grower  (St.  .Joe).. $1.00 
"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $2.00 

Both  for    1.50 


The  Ladies'  World  $  .50 

Pictorial  Review    1.00 

Modern  Priscilla  75 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   .$3.25 

All  for   2.15 


Good  Housekeeping  $1.50 

Cosmopolitan    1.50 

World  Today    3.00 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $7.00 

All  for   3.70 


Review  of  Reviews  .$.3.00 

McClure's    1.50 

Scribner's    3.00 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $8.50 

All  for    6.15 


The  Etude   $1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   .$2.50 

Both  for    2.00 


American  Bee  Journal ...  $1.00 
"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $2.00 

Both  for    1.65 


Review  of  Reviews  $3.00 

Scribner's    3.00 

Good  Housekeeping   1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $8.50 

All  for   6.00 


Everybody's   $1.50 

American  Magazine    1.50 

Delineator    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $5.50 

All  for   3.90 


Housekeeper   $1.50 

Review  of  Reviews   3.00 

McClure's    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $7.00 

All  for   4.50 


Country  Life  in  America . $4.00 

Review  of  Reviews   3.00 

McClure's    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $9.50 

All  for   6.75 


Country  Life  in  America .  $4.00 

Outing    3.00 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $8.00 

All  for   6.25 


Review  of  Reviews  $3.00 

Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion   1.50 

McClure's    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $7.00 

All  for   4.50 


Sunset,  Pacific  Monthly.  ..$1.50 
"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $2.50 

Both  for    1.90 


Success  and  National 

Post   $1.00 

American  Magazine   1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $.3.50 

All  for   2.70 


Delineator  $1.50 

Success  and  National 

Post    1.00 

Evervbody's   1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $5.00 

All  for   3.60 


Good  Housekeeping  $1.50 

Success  and  National 

Post    1.00 

American    1.50 

Cosmopolitan    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $6.50 

All  for   4.40 


Century   $4.00 

Evervbody's    1.50 

World's  Work   3.00 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   .$9.50 

All  for    6.60 


Country  Life  in  America .  $4.00 


World's  Work   3.00 

Everybody's    1.50 

Delineator    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $11.00 

All  for    7.75 


Kansas  City  Weekly  Star. $  .25 
"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $1.25 

Both  for    1.00 


Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion  $1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $2.50 

Both  for    1.80 


Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion  $1.50 

McClure's    1.50 

"BeUer  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $4.00 

All  for    3.00 


W^eekly  Oregonian  $1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $2.50 

Both  for    1.75 


Evei-ybody's  $1.50 

St.  Nicholas    3.00 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $5.50 

All  for   4.50 


Breeders'  Gazette   $1.75 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   .$2.75 

Both  for    2.00 


Northwest  Poultry  .Jour- 
nal  ■  $  .50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   .$1.50 

Both  for    1.25 


World's  Work   $3.00 

Everybody's    1.50 

Delineator   1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $7.00 

All  for   4.50 


Garden  Magazine   $1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   $2.50 

Both  for    1.90 


Good  Housekeeping  $1.50 

Pictorial  Review   1.00 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   .$3.50 

All  for   2.50 


Semi-Weekly  (Oregon) 

.Tournal   $1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total   .$2.50 

Both  for    1.75 


These  rates  do  not  apply  in  Canada  owing  to  extra  postage. 
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Plows  Deeper 
Plows  Cheaper 


The  Caterpillar 
will 

^.Save 
"You 
Money 


THE  CATERPILLAR 

Ready  for  work  when  work  is  ready.  Expense  stops  when  work  stops.  Will  plow  ever  day,  rain  or  shine.  Ground 
never  too  hard  nor  too  soft.  No  wheels  to  slip.  Turns  in  its  own  length.  Does  not  pack  the  soil.  Repeat  orders  our 
best  endorsement. 


fled  users  of  the  Caterpillar: 

Lewiston  Land  &  Water  Co  Lewiston,  Idaho 

G.  E.  Brown  Spokane  Bridge,  Washington 

Schmitt  Brothers  Greswell,  Oregon 

Fargo  Orchard  Co  Portland,  Oregon 

J.  B.  Dickover  Orchard  Co  Portland,  Oregon 

Clear  View  Orchard  Co  Portland,  Oregon 

Sutherlin  Land  &  Water  Co. . . Sutherlin,  Oregon 

You  Must  Order  Now  for  Spring  Delivery 

Full  information  and  literature,  with  new  attractive 
price,  on  application  to  nearest  Branch  House. 

The  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

'  (Incorporated) 
OF  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


60-h.p.  Caterpillar  Working  in  Plowed  Ground,  Fargo  Orchards, 
Fargo,  Marion  County,  Oregon 


Write,  wire  or  telephone  PORTLAND  BRANCH,  J.  W.  HILL,  AfiENT,  617  LUMBERMENS  BUILDINU,  PORTLAND,  OEEdtON 

Branch  Houses:   PORTLAND,  OREGON;  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON;  Walla  Walla,  Wasliiiifftoii :  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angreles,  California 


Annual  Meeting  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'Union 


From  Hood  River  (Oregon)  Glacier 


AFTER  the  most  hotly  contested 
election  in  the  history  of  the  Apple 
Gorwers'  Union  the  progressives  car- 
ried their  straight  ticket  by  a  large  vote 
Saturday.  The  meeting  was  character- 
ized by  the  close  alignment  shown  by 
the  members  for  the  two  factions,  that 
supporting  the  policies  of  the  old 
board  of  directors  and  those  favorable 
to  a  change  in  policy,  and  the  warm 
speeches  by  the  leaders  of  the  two 
sides.  The  newly  elected  board  is  com- 
posed of  L.  E.  Clark,  0.  L.  Walters, 
W.  B.  Dickerson,  Albert  Sutton,  Dr. 
Stanton  Allen,  F.  G.  Hutchinson,  C.  W. 
Hooker,  L.  E.  Ireland  and  John  Mohr. 
The  ticket  of  the  men  supporting  the 
old  board  was  made  up  of  G.  A. 
McCurdy,  V.  Winchell,  Oscar  Vander- 
bilt,  A.  D.  Ramsey,  C.  R.  Bone,  C.  C. 
Carpenter,  J.  J.  Gibbons,  J.  R.  Shelton 
and  C.  Dethman. 

The  first  matter  of  interest  that  came 
before  the  meeting  of  growers,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mass  meeting 
held  in  February  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed "Rogue  River  plan,"  was  the 


largest  ever  convened  here,  was  the 
report  of  Manager  C.  H.  Sproat.  The 
report  was  long  and  went  very  much 
into  detail  as  to  what  the  union  did  last 
season  and  with  suggestion  for  the 
coming  year.  The  most  salient  parts 
are  given  in  the  extracts  following: 
"The  volume  of  business  for  the  season 
of  1911  was  very  much  less  than  that 
of  the  season  of  1910,  owing  entirely 
to  the  very  much  shorter  crop  for  the 
season  of  1911  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  crates  of  strawberries  handled 
this  last  season  was  23,000,  cherries 
726  boxes,  peaches  559  boxes,  pears 
7,980  boxes,  apples  129,315  boxes.  The 
total  number  of  packages  of  fruit  han- 
dled in  1910  was  420,000.  We  do  not 
look  upon  the  growing  of  cherries  and 
peaches  in  Hood  River  as  a  business  of 
commercial  importance.  First,  we  have 
no  carload  lots  of  these  varieties  of 
fruit,  and  consequently  all  business  has 
to  be  done  within  express  distance 
shipments,  and  therefore  we  have  no 
regular  market  for  this  class  of  fruit. 


but  have  to  catch  them  haphazard  as 
we  can  in  our  own  immediate  vicinity, 
and  our  local  markets  are  generally 
flooded  with  this  kind  of  fruit  from 
other  sections,  and  consequently  our 
growers  of  these  varieties  are  working 
at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  For- 
tunately these  crops  are  not  getting 
very  much  consideration  from  our 
growers,  and  we  think  they  realize  that 
they  are  not  in  a  class  with  the  grow- 
ers of  the  same  varieties  of  fruit  grown 
in  other  sections  in  carload  lots.  Rela- 
tive to  pears,  the  production  is  gradu- 
ally increasing.  The  last  season  was 
not  a  very  favorable  one  in  general  for 
pears,  as  the  production  of  pears  every- 
where last  season  was  very  large. 
However,  we  were  able  to  net  our 
growers  .$1.15  for  Bartlett  pears,  .$1.79 
for  dAnjous,  $1.17  for  W^inter  Nelis 
and  76  cents  for  small  Bartletts.  Rela- 
tive to  apples,  we  have  listed  with  us 
seventy-six  different  varieties  of  apples, 
of  which  there  are  about  sixteen  varie- 
ties which  have  more  or  less  of  a  repu- 
tation for  quality  on  the  general  mar- 
kets of  the  country,  leaving  about  sixty 
varieties  which  are  simply  apples,  and 
for  which  our  growers  will  be  for- 


nDPimDn  nDDnDTIIIIITICC  m  nDCfSnU  200  acres,  located  55  mUes  southwest  of  Portland,  in  Yamhill  County  on  the 
Unwlinilll  Ur  rUn  I  UHI  I  ICd  IH  UnCUUn  highlands,  elevation  at  highest  point  1,100  feet;  soil  deep,  silky  loam,  bordering 
on  red  fine  shot;  abundance  of  pure  mountain  water  piped  through  tract;  on  main  county  road,  telephone,  R.  F.  D. ;  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  acres  of  finest  commercial  plantings  in  state.  Improved  as  follows :  50  acres  Mayette  and  Franquette  w  alnuts,  with  Royal  Ann  and 
Lambert  cherry  fillers,  three  years  old;  30  acres  three-year-old  apples,  one-half  each  Yellow  Newtowns  and  Spitzcnbergs ;  70  acres  Yellow  New- 
towns  and  Rome  Beauties,  entering  second  year;  50  acres  oak  and  fir  timber  of  marketable  value;  perfect  land  for  fruit  when  in  cultivation. 
This  orchard  has  been  planted  under  expert  supervision  and  has  had  the  best  scientific  care.  We  take  special  pride  in  offering  this  property 
for  sale,  and  invite  you  to  make  a  most  thorough  investigation.  We  have  a  map  of  this  district,  also  a  nanoramic  photograph  of  the  property 
and  surrounding  country,  that  will  be  sent  on  application.  We  consider  this  property  a  bargain  at  $36,000.  Liberal  terms- will  be  given.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  questions  and  show  the  property. 
  CHAPIN-HERLOW  MORTGAGE  &  TRUST  CO.,  332-338  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon   
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tiinate  if  they  receive  in  tlie  future  the 
cost  of  production.  We  unhesitatingly 
say  tliat  the  grower  is  going  to  waste 
his  time  in  going  to  the  expense  of 
undertaking  to  put  these  low  class 
apples  on  the  market,  and  we  suggest 
that  the  grower  either  ought  to  pull  out 
these  varieties  and  put  up-to-date  vari- 
eties in  their  place  or  top-work  them 
by  grafting  them.  The  total  number  of 
shippers  who  have  allied  themselves 
with  the  union  this  last  season  are 
as  follows:  Growers  of  strawber- 
ries and  small  fruits  183,  growers  of 
apples  and  pears  316.  The  number  of 
stockholders  who  have  joined  the 
union  during  the  past  year  are  54.  On 
the  whole  the  crop  for  the  season  of 
1911  was  very  much  below  what  it  was 
estimated  at  by  the  people  of  the  val- 
ley early  in  the  spring  of  1911.  We 
have,  therefore,  not  been  able  to  pay 
our  running  expenses  out  of  our  gross 
income  this  year.  We  have  expended 
very  large  sums  of  money  this  season 
both  for  real  estate,  buildings  and 
machinery,  all  of  which  are  very  neces- 
sary for  the  future  purposes  of  the 
union,  as  we  found  it  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  time  in  order 
to  make  such  preparation.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  we  are  considerably 
embarrassed  financially.  For  instance, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  future 
emergencies  we  have  installed  largely 
increased  machinery  capacity  both  for 
refrigerating  and  for  making  ice.  This 
with  other  necessary  improvements  in 
the  buildings  has  cost  us  about  .$9,000. 
We  have  also  bought  real  estate 
directly  south  of  our  city  warehouse 
at  cost  of  $2,100,  upon  which  we  think 
that  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  very 
near  future  to  erect  a  warehouse.  We 
also  expended  .$2,000  in  the  building  of 
a  receiving  warehouse  at  Odell  station 
on  the  Mount  Hood  railroad,  making  a 
total  of  over  $13,000  in  money  which 
has  been  paid  out  since  April  1,  1911, 
for  increased  facilities.  We  have  also 
purchased  what  is  known  as  the  Wil- 
son water  power  system,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  200-horsepower,  for  the 
sum  of  $45,000,  of  which  for  the  first 
two  years  we  pay  a  monthly  sum  of 
$400,  with  a  note  and  mortgage  cover- 
ing just  the  property  itself  for  a 
deferred  payment  of  $40,000  at  six  per 
cent  interest;  no  payments  on  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  made  until  after  ten  years. 
Therefore,  the  total  cost  per  month  of 
our  water  power  after  two  years  will 
be  $200  per  month.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  consumers  of  this  power  who 
pay  a  monthly  income  of  $141.  We 
think  that  we  will  have  ample  power 
from  this  plant  for  the  future  needs  of 
the  union.  It  is  conceded  by  all  refrig- 
erating architects  and  engineers  that 
the  stability  and  evenness  of  water 
power  for  refrigerating  purposes  sur- 
passes that  of  any  other  kind  of  power 
used  for  such  purposes,  and  we  think  it 
is  a  fortunate  move  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  to  have  secured  this  proposi- 
tion. Our  fixed  expenses  are  very 
heavy,  as  follows:  Our  fixed  interest 
charge  is  $3,700  per  year;  our  insurance 
and  taxes  are  about  $1,000  per  year. 


Proof  of  Success  No.  80 


Edgemont,  Maryland,  January  1,  1912. 


Schellenger  Fruit  Grading  Machine  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  we  like  the  grader,  will  say  it  does 
verv  well — we  are  using  it  every  day.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)    JOHN  A.  NICODEMUS. 

A  Modern  Maxim 

Fancy  prices  are  paid  only  for  acciirately  graded  and  honestlij 
packed    fruit.     You    cannot    expect    such   prices    for  poorly 
graded  fruit,  regardless  of  how  good  may  be  its  quality.  If 
you  raise  good  fruit,  do  not  throw  away  your  rightful  profits 
by  neglecting  to  PUT  IT  UP  IN  AN  ATTRACTIVE  PACKAGE 
The  Schellenger  1912  peach  and  apple  graders  sort  the  fruit  according  to  the  CHEEK 
TO  CHEEK  diameter,  into  SIX  SIZE  GRADES.    It  places  a  fancy  i)ack  within  the  reach  of 
every  grow  er. 

HADN'T  YOU  BETTER  LOOK  THEM  UP? 

Our  new  book,  MODERN  METHODS  OF  GRADING  AND  PACKING  FRUIT,  will  be 
mailed  j'ou  upon  request. 

EVENTUALLY  YOU  ^VILL  WANT  OUR  ADDRESS. 

SCHELLENGER  FRUIT  GRADING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

OUR  BEST  REFERENCES  ARE  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


C.F.SUMNER 

HOOD  RIVER 
OREGON 

First-Class  House  Plumbing 
and 

House  Heating 

GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Plumbers'  Supplies 


Stranahan  &  Clark 

DEALERS  IN 

Commercial  Fertilizers 
Land  Plaster 

Lime 
Plaster  Paris 
Cement 
Building  Plasters 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Maxwell  Automobiles,  Supplies  and  Accessories 

GOODYEAR  AND  MICHELIN  TIRES 

Up-to-Dato  G.'iraire  and  Machinery  Shop 

Tip  Top  Auto  Company,  Columbia  Avenue,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


COOL  MILK  TO 
INSURE  KEEPING 

To  supply  healthier,  more  nourishing  milk,  to  prevent  its 
souring  before  it  can  be  delivered,  and  to  insure  its  keeping 
for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  longer  than  under  ordi- 
nary temperature,  be  sure  to  cool  your  milk. 

A  cooler  costs  very  little.  It  pays  for  itself  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  is  a  necessity  whether  you  have  one  cow  or 
a  hundred,  whether  you  supply  only  your  own  family  or  a 
hundred. 

^Ye  sell  and  recommend  the  CHAMPION,  CHILLY  KING 
and  REID  COOLERS. 

Each  is  well  built,  strong  and  durable;  easy  to  use  and  to 
keep  clean,  and  the  best  cooler  at  the  price  on  the  market. 

Prices  range  from  $4.00  up,  according  to  size. 

Our  big  FREE  Catalog  C  28  is  profusely  Illustrated,  gives 
complete  information  and  prices.  It  will  show  you  the  way 
to  larger  milk  profits.    Send  for  it  today. 

Monroe  &  Crisell 


145  Front  Street 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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^Yith  this  amount  must  be  added  the 
fixed  charge  for  water  power  amount- 
ing to  82,800  per  year,  and  the  fixed 
charge  for  engineers  amounting  to 
about  .?2,100  per  year,  and  the  fixed 
office  expenses,  salaries,  etc.,  besides 
other  incidental  expenses  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the  cold  storage, 
such  as  oil,  ammonia,  packing,  etc.; 
total  $10,000.  A  sentiment  last  spring 
was  developed  which  caused  the  direc- 
tors to  have  practically  all  of  the  sup- 
plies such  as  paper,  arsenate  of  lead, 
etc.,  sold  virtually  at  cost,  so  that 
whereas  we  made  a  profit  of  upward 
of  85,000  off  supplies  in  the  season  of 
1910,  we  have  barely  cleared  ourselves 
this  season  in  the  handling  of  the  same. 
The  question  of  by-products  should  be 
taken  up  later  on  for  the  reason  that 
with  our  increasing  output  we  will 
continually  have  more  and  more  apples 
which  will  either  have  to  be  allowed  to 
decay  at  the  growers'  homes  or  else 
made  into  cider,  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  more  can  be  received 
from  the  working  of  these  apples  into 
canned  goods,  jellies,  cider  and  vinegar 
and  evaporated  apples  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  val- 
ley. We  have  ascertained  from  what 
little  investigation  we  have  made  of 
this  matter  that  on  the  basis  of  twelve 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound  for  the 
dried  fruit  product  that  the  net  returns 
to  the  growers  have  been  ten  dollars 
per  ton  for  the  green  apples.  Inasmuch 
as  it  takes  a  much  better  quality  apple 
for  drying  than  it  does  for  making  into 
cider  it  is  doubtful,  in  our  opinion, 
whether  it  is  feasible  to  undertake  the 
evaporating  of  apples  when  we  can  get 
around  seven  dollars  per  ton  for  the 
general  trashy  stuff  which  we  sell  to 
the  cider  mills;  more  especially  so,  as 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  pound 
for  evaporated  apples  is  away  above 
the  average  price  for  this  product  from 
vear  to  vear." 


Plan  to  Finance  Association 

From  North  Yakima  (Washington)  Repuhlic 

A PLAN  to  finance  the  Yakima  Valley 
Fruitgrowers'  Association  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  than  that  now  in  effect 
has  been  under  contemplation  for  some 
time  past  by  General  Manager  Bobbins, 
who  intends  to  urge  the  new  plan  on 
the  directorate  in  the  near  future,  and 
if  the  directors  think  favorably  of  the 
idea  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bership for  their  consideration. 

Under  the  plan  now  in  force  each 
member  gives  to  the  association  a  col- 
lateral note  amounting  to  ten  dollars 
for  each  acre  of  fruit  land  owned  by 
him.  These  notes  are  used  as  collateral 
for  raising  money  to  purchase  supplies 
and  to  pay  other  costs  of  operation 
until  the  regular  returns  come  in  from 
sale  of  fruit,  when  the  notes  are  taken 
up.  These  notes  cause  some  incon- 
venience because  they  form  a  con- 
stant outstanding  obligation  against 
the  member's  property.  With  the  idea 
of  making  it  possible  to  return  these 
notes  to  their  makers  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  still  provide  a  fund 


More  PEARSON  Nails 

were  bought  and  used  during  1911  than  ever 
before. 

We  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  predicting 
tliat  tlie  demand  wall  be  greater  in  1912. 

Quality  Tells 

The  fruit  packers  appreciate  that 

PEARSON'S 

are  the  only  Cement  Coated  Nails  to  use.  All 
others  are  imitations.    Order  PEARSON'S. 


J.  €.  PEARSON  CO. 

SAN  FRAINCISCO  &  BOSTON 
SOLE  MANIFACTURERS 

A.  C.  EULOFSON  CO.,  315  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Coast  Sales  Managers 


Smith's  Self-Feed  Nail  Stripper 

(For  Hand  Nailers) 

Used  in  all  box-making  contests 
because  It  is 

SELF-FEEDING.    Fastest.    No  time  lost  in  keen- 
ing full. 

ADJUSTABLE.     Handles  all  size  nails  from  2d 
to  lOd. 

HANDIEST.  Lightest.  Weighs 
only  8  lbs.  Closes  like  a 
suit  case. 

In  general  use  by  Pacific  Coast 
packing  houses. 

Price  SIO.OO,  delivered  to  any 
express  office  in  the  United 
States.  I  Liberal  discount  to 
the  trade.) 

Smith's  "Security  Paper  Holder" 

All  packers  realize  the  enormous  waste  of  paper  occasioned  in  the 
wrapping  of  fruits  by  the  non-use  of  paper  holders. 

^Ve  guarantee  this  Holder  will  save  its  price  in  time  and  paper. 

MOST  COWEmEOT 
Automatic  and  ^Ton-Breakable 

Price  $1.00  each,  delivered  at  any  express  office  in  the  United 
States.    (Liberal  discount  to  tlie  trade.) 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 

No.  315  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 
DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS 
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on  which  the  association  can  do  busi- 
ness. Manager  Bobbins  proposes  to 
have  a  by-law  passed  permitting  a 
deduction  from  each  box  of  fruit  sold — 
five  cents  per  box  from  apples  and 
pears,  two  and  one-half  cents  from 
peaches,  plums,  etc.  For  the  amount 
thus  deducted  from  the  returns  of  each 
member  the  association  will  give  its 
note  bearing  four  per  cent  interest,  and 
the  member  can  use  this  note  as  col- 
lateral, or  in  any  manner  he  may  see 
fit.  At  the  end  of  the  first  three-year 
period  the  notes  issued  the  first  year 
will  be  payable,  those  issued  the  second 
year  will  be  payable  the  fourth  year, 
and  so  on.  Thus  instead  of  the  member 
being  an  apparent  debtor  to  the  associ- 
ation the  latter  in  effect  becomes  a 
saving  bank  and  becomes  a  debtor  to 
the  member,  who  draws  regular  savings 
bank  interest  on  the  loan. 

In  explaining  the  plan  of  the  associ- 
ation to  some  inquiries  from  Wenat- 
chee  Manager  Bobbins  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  this  proposed  new 
plan  of  finance:  "In  answer  to  the 
frequent  objections  to  this  proposed 
plan  that  it  creates  a  liability  and  that 
our  working  capital  or  surplus  fund 
represents  an  indebtedness  of  an  equal 
amount;  so  long  as  the  maturity  of  this 
indebtedness  is  so  arranged  that  it  will 
not  disturb  the  stability  and  continuing 
value  of  this  fund,  we  believe  that  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  liability  is  an  element 
of  strength  rather  than  one  of  weak- 
ness with  a  growers'  organization,  in 
that  it  carries  a  responsibility  demand- 
ing conservatism  and  a  careful  preser- 
vation of  each  man's  equity  therein. 
Again,  it  automatically  provides  for  its 
own  distribution,  constantly  replenish- 
ing itself,  always  taking  into  account 
the  changing  membership  and  changing 
relations,  avoiding  what  otherwise 
invariably  becomes  an  insistent  demand 
at  some  period  for  a  distribution  among 
the  original  contributors  of  a  large  sur- 
plus fund.  If  one  ceases  to  be  a  mem- 
ber it  adjusts  itself  nicely  to  his  con- 
ditions, since  he  withdraws  by  means 
of  his  three-years'  note  his  proportion 
and  may  by  trade  or  discount  of  note 
dispose  of  it  in  any  manner  he  desires. 
We  believe  that  such  notes  would  in  a 
short  time  pass  current  in  liquidation 
of  debts  and  settlements  in  the  com- 
munities where  originating.  There  is 
no  other  factor  of  our  plan  or  policy 
which  we  would  change  or  modify  at 
this  time." 


At  the  instance  of  an  advertising 
agency  we  inserted  in  perfect  good 
faith  in  some  of  our  recent  issues  an 
advertising  card  at  the  bottom  of  the 
advertisement  of  "Black  Leaf  40,"  Sul- 
phate of  Nicotine,  setting  forth  that  a 
firm  in  Portland  is  "general  agents"  for 
this  material.  We  are  informed  by  the 
manufacturers  of  "Black  Leaf  40"  that 
they  have  no  "general  agents"  for  this 
product,  but  that  same  is  sold  direct  by 
the  manufacturers  to  local  merchants 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  that 
fruitgrowers  throughout  the  country 
may  obtain  "Black  Leaf  40"  direct  from 
the  local  merchants. 


Hemingway's  Lead  Arsenate 

The  brand  that  is  used  in  all  of  the  great  apple-growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  counti-y— Western  New  York,  Michigan,  the  Blue 
Ridge  slopes,  the  Ozarks  and  the  famous  valleys  of  the  great 
Northwest. 

This  product  is  of  the  highest  standard  of  manufacture  and 
has  the  following  points  of  superiority : 

Perfect  Physical  Condition 

i.e.,  fineness  of  grain  and  ease  in  thinning  down  in  water 

Correct  Analysis 

i.e.,  full  percentage  of  Arsenic  Oxide  (15%  guaranteed)  and  no 
moi'e  than  a  trace  of  soluble  arsenic,  therefore  no  foliage  burning. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  PRICES 

STOCKS  CARRIED  BY  KERR,  GIFFORD  &  CO. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd. 

64-66  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  Do  Not  Believe 


there  is  any  nursery,  East  or 
West,  that  enjoys  a  better 
reputation  than  ours  for  fur- 
nishing good,  clean,  healthy  stock.  We  are  willing  to  match  our  stock  and 
service  against  any  nursery  in  the  world.  For  several  years  we  have  been 
supplying  most  of  the  trees  planted  in  the  famous  Wenatchee  Valley,  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  growing  trees,  furnished  by  us,  speak  louder  than 
words. 

We  have  a  large  and  complete  line  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  ornamental 
shrubs,  vines,  roses,  etc. 

Our  Customers  Get  What  They  Order 

COLUMBIA  &  OKANOGAN  NURSERY  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Wenatchee,  Washington 


Save  Your  Time  and  Ex- 
pense in  Tiiinniii*!;  Apples 

BY  THE  USE  OF 

Swengel's 
Portable 
Orchard 
Ladder 


OPEN 


which  is  becoming  very  popular  with  the  fruit  growers.  "For  thinning" 
fruit  it  has  no  equal  as  a  time-saver.  It  brings  the  worker  right  up  to  his 
work,  and  he  stays  until  finished.  These  ladders  can  be  operated  by  chil- 
dren, and  do  no  damage  to  the  tree  nor  break  off  the  fruit.  Later  in  the 
season  these  ladders  become  very  useful  in  gathering  the  fruit,  which  was 
the  highest  aim  of  the  inventor.   Try  one  and  you  will  not  desire  any  other. 

AGE^fTS  WAOTED 


MANUFACTUEED  BY 


FOLDED 


Orchard  Ladder  Manufacturing  Co. 

ST.  JOHNS,  OREGON 
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New  Residents 


We  are  always  pleased  to  extend  courteous  assistance  to  new  residents  of  Hood  River  and 
the  Hood  River  Valley  by  advising  them  regarding  any  local  conditions  within  our  knowl- 
edge, and  we  afford  every  convenience  for  the  transaction  of  their  financial  matters.  New 
accounts  are  respectfully  and  cordially  invited,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  Savings 
department  in  connection. 

Hood  River  Banking  and  Trust  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Yakima  County  Horticultural  Association 


THIS  association  has  handled  dur- 
ing the  past  season  237,728  pack- 
ages of  fruit  of  various  kinds,  aggre- 
gating a  shipping  weight  of  2,190,770 
pounds  of  soft  fruits  and  1,513,700 
pounds  for  apples,  or  a  total  of  185 
carloads.  The  number  of  packages  of 
each  kind  of  fruit  is  as  follows: 

Apples   50,274 

Pears   12,784 

Peaches   51,522 

Grapes  (baskets)   10,462 

Grapes  (crates  i    3,938 

Prunes  and  plums   3,336 

Rerries    687 

Cherries    673 

Tomatoes    1,341 

Cantaloupes    1,077 

While  these  figures  do  not  show  up 
very  well  in  comparison  with  the  busi- 
ness done  during  the  preceding  season, 
still  we  handled  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  valley's  output  than  we  did  in 
1910  despite  the  fact  that  we  had  much 
more  competition.  The  apple  averages 
on  the  different  varieties  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

4-7'ier  iY„-Tier  o-Tier 

Winesap   1.76       1.58  1.32 

Jonathan   1.42       1.54  1.19 

Spitzenberg   1.83       1.75  1.45 

Arkansas  Black  1.70       1.56  1.35 

Delicious   3.40       2.08  1.88 

Stayman   1.50  1.35   

Newtown   1.40       1.40  1.25 

Ruby   1.43       1.34  1.10 

Rome  Beautv   1.34  1.35   

Red  Cheek    1.00       1.00  .... 

Missouri  Pippin   1.15       1.14  1.10 

Grimes   1.40       1.25  1.10 

Delaware  Red   1.25       1.25  .... 

Black  Twig   1.28  1.21   

White  Winter  Pearmain.  .1.40  1.40   

Wagener   1.25       1.25  .... 

Gano   1.27       1.27  .... 

York  Imperial   1.27  1.25   

Ben  Davis   1.04  1.00   

Lady   3.10   

Assorted   1.24       1.24  .... 

Hubbardston   2.41  2.22   

Our  financial  statement  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resources 

Real  estate  $32,500.00 

OfTice  furniture  and  fixtures   1,122.55 

Warehouse  tools  and  appliances   805.30 

Permanent  improvements    145.05 

Treasury  stock  (1,273  shares)   12,730.00 

Merchandise  (inventory)    8,192.42 

Ofllce  supplies   501.06 

Purchase  account,  fruit   2,058.05 

Accounts  receivable    26,302.11 

Notes  receivable    1,196.78 

Collection  account,  railroad  claims 

and  collections    5,328.46 

Cash  and  bank  balance   383.27 


Total  .?91,265.05 

Liabilities 

Capital  stock   $40,000.00 

Amount  due  growers   7,423.17 

Accounts  payable    5,928.11 

Notes  payable    22,500.00 

Surplus  account    14,778.51 

Profit  and  loss   635.36 


Total  $91,265.05 

The  new  manager,  E.  E.  Sampson, 
told  of  his  experience  as  manager  for 
the  Vernon,  British  Columbia,  Union 
two  years.  The  government  over  there 
pays  all  expenses  of  packing  schools. 


Bitter  rot  and  water  core  in  the  apples 
injured  the  sale,  therefore  dealers 
prefer  those  from  the  United  States, 
•although  the  tariff  of  twenty  cents  on 
a  box  of  peaches  is  prohibitory,  not- 
withstanding the  output  from  British 
Okanogan  is  small  and  the  crop  uncer- 
tain. He  knew  pears  to  sell  at  Edmon- 
ton for  five  dollars  per  box.  Mr.  Pad- 
dock was  called  on  to  state  what  he 
would  do  as  traveling  salesman.  He 
said  he  would  go  through  California 
and  the  states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  study  their  crops  and  their 
methods  of  handling.  He  would  estab- 
lish headquarters  either  at  Chicago,  St. 
Paul  or  Omaha,  and  employ  assistant 
salesmen  for  extensive  districts.  He 
said  that  all  the  expense  of  his  depart- 
ment would  be  wasted  unless  the  grow- 
ers put  up  the  very  best  pack  possible. 

In  his  annual  address  the  president 
of  the  association  said:  "Today  marks 
the  close  of  another  year  in  the  history 
of  our  organization.    We  meet  here 


The 

First 
National 
Bank 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


F.  S.  Stanley,  President 
J.  W.  HiNRiCHS,  Vice  President 

E.  O.  Blanchab,  Cashier 
V.  C.  Brock,  Assistant  Cashier 


Savings  Department 
Safety  Deposit  Boxes 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $127,000 
Total  Assets  over  $600,000 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President  Established  1900 

TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Vice  President 
C.  H.  VAUGHAN,  Cashier 

Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Capital  fully  paid      -      -      -  $100,000 
INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 
We  give  special  attention  to  Good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 

THE  OLDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 


Established  1859 


Oldest  bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Capital  fully  paid 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 


$1,000,000 
800,000 


Officers  : 

W.  M.  Ladd,  President  R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

Edward  Cookingham,  Vice  President      J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 

W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier  Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.    Travelers'  checks  for 
sale,  and  drafts  issued  available  in  all  countries  of  Europe. 
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today  to  review  the  results  of  the  past 
year  and  to  consider  the  preliminary 
plans  for  the  future.  The  year,  as  we 
all  know,  has  been  one  of  peculiar  con- 
ditions in  many  respects.  The  exceed- 
ingly light  crop  of  fruit  throughout  the 
valley  resulted  in  a  small  volume  of 
business  as  compared  with  the  year 
1910.  A  season  with  light  crops  always 
increases  the  temptation  of  many  grow- 
ers to  sell  to  the  cash  buyer.  A  few  of 
our  members  withdrew,  lured  by  the 
desire  to  try  something  new,  but  we 
also  added  several  new  members  to  our 
list,  so  that  the  percentage  of  our  ship- 
ments, as  compared  with  the  total  ship- 
ments of  this  station,  is  fully  equal  or 
exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year.  Last 
spring,  in  view  of  the  conditions,  we 
did  not  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  our 
members  for  signing  up  their  crops  to 
us,  consequently  our  salesmen  were 
handicapped  many  times  in  their  work, 
not  knowing  what  limit  to  put  on  their 
sales  for  fear  of  selling  beyond  their 
ability  to  supply,  which  w-as  done  occa- 
sionally to  our  serious  loss.  This  is  a 
feature  of  our  business  that  we  must 
be  protected  in  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
the  highest  degree  of  the  business. 

"From  the  present  outlook  the  pros- 
pect is  favorable  for  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley to  ship  five  or  six  times  the  fruit  it 
did  in  the  year  1911,  and  if  so  we  will 
all  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  with  the 
present  facilities  to  distribute  it  and 
get  the  best  results,  and  it  cannot  be 
done  without  the  aid  and  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  our  members.  Your  board 
of  trustees,  having  faith  in  your  loyal 
support,  has  engaged  Mr.  Sampson  to 
take  the  management  of  our  union  for 
the  coming  year,  a  position  which  he 
resigned  three  years  ago  to  take  a  sim- 
ilar position  with  an  association  in 
British  Columbia.  He  returns  to  us 
with  the  added  experiences  gained 
from  a  wider  field  of  action  and 
acquaintance,  and  naturally  greatly 
increased  opportunity  for  the  sale  of 
our  fruits.  Mr.  Paddock,  whose  ability 
as  a  salesman,  combined  with  his  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  the  fruit  busi- 
ness in  general  and  our  business  in  par- 
ticular, we  decided  would  be  a  valuable 
man  to  send  east  to  represent  us  in  the 
markets.  We  have  also  in  view  other 
salesmen  of  experience  to  assist  him, 
the  number  to  be  determined  by  the 
volume  of  business  assured  to  us  by 
signed  contracts  from  our  growers. 
The  earlier  this  is  done  the  better  we 
can  perfect  our  plans  and  the  more 
markets  we  can  reach,  with  better 
results  for  us. 

"Our  union,  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  its  members,  has  labored 
long  and  faithfully  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation for  its  fruit  that  the  buyers 
would  recognize  as  thoroughly  reliable. 
We  feel  our  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  a  measure  of  success,  and  I  can 
confidently  say  that  our  'Blue  Ribbon 
Brand'  is  more  widely  known  than  any 
other  apple  brand  from  the  Northwest. 
We  want  its  reputation  extended  to 
every  apple-eating  community  in  our 
country.  Each  year  has  shown  a  wider 
distribution  in  foreign  countries,  where 


FROM  ITS  VERY  CONCEPTION  TO 
THE  PRESENT  TIME  THE 


HAS  BEEN  NOTABLY  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
ALL  SIMILAR  INSTRUMENTS 

The  Genius  of  its  Inventor 
Melville  Clark 


lOMBINED  with  persistent  and  costly  ex- 

CVv*  periments  have  made  the  Apollo  of  today 
ll  so  individual  as  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself. 
If  you  are  unable  to  hear  an  Apollo  in 
our  ware  rooms,  may  we  send  a  booklet  which  illus- 
trates and  explains  the  following  features  that  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  correct  production  of 
piano  music.  The  solo  theme,  the  dovmward  touch, 
the  metronome  motor,  all  of  which  are  exclusive  to 
the  Apollo. 

For  catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address 


Sherman  ipay  &  Co. 


Morrison  at  Sixth 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


COMMERCIALORCHARDS 


All  in  Bearing,  and  in  some  of  the  Best 
Proven  Fruit  Sections  of  Virginia 

(1)  250  acres  mountain  land.  Over  2,500  apple  trees,  one-half  beginning  to  bear.  Some  of 
the  land  is  rough,  but  the  trees  are  well  grown  and  very  thrifty.  4%  miles  down  grade 
to  station.    Price  $10,750. 

A  GREAT  BARGAIN. 

(2)  160  acres  at  foot  of  Blue  Ridge.  About  5,000  trees,  1,200  apple  18  years  old,  balance  just 
being  planted;  1910  crop  1,000  barrels.  SVz  miles  over  fine  road  from  station.  Price 
$20,000. 

(3)  In  select  fruit  region  close  to  progressive  town,  160  acres  practically  all  planted  in  fruit. 
About  6,300  apple  trees  five  years  old,  200  six  years  old  and  1,000  one  year  old;  15,000 
peach  trees  five  years  old;  fine  property,  worthy  of  immediate  investigation,  purchasable 
at  investment  figure.    Price  .$60,000. 

(4)  About  7,000  apple  trees,  all  in  bearing  and  from  7  to  17  years  old.  Rich  land,  one-third 
in  orchard,  balance  mostly  blue  grass  sod.  Owner  reports  1910  apple  crop  brought 
$9,000  net.    Distance  to  station  li/o  miles.    Price  $65,000. 

(5)  Contains  nearly  15,000  apple  trees  11  to  15  years  old,  within  one  mile  of  two  competing 
railroads.  Elevated  land,  good  air  drainage,  within  five  miles  of  large  city.  Cheap  prop- 
erty.   A  few  good  crops  should  pay  for  it.    Can  be  bought  for  about  $120,000. 

Other  Fine  Orchards.     Write  for  List. 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  COMPANY,  729-30  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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it  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  With 
our  fruits  properly  graded  and  packed 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
'Blue  Ribbon  Brand'  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  overproduction. 

"In  regard  to  prices  obtained  for  the 
past  year,  as  shown  by  the  manager's 
report,  I  think  they  are  generally  satis- 
factory and  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  other  organization; 
and  where  the  cost  of  handling  and 
selling  through  the  union  is  taken,  in 
comparison  with  others,  the  net  returns 
to  the  growers  will  greatly  exceed  them 
all.  The  net  returns  to  us  as  growers 
is  what  we  are  all  after,  and  not  the 
high  prices  from  which  two  or  three 
commissions  are  later  deducted  before 
reaching  the  producer.  Our  prices  per 
box  for  selling  are  twenty  per  cent  less 
than  similar  organizations  of  Wenat- 
chee.  Hood  River,  Milton  and  Rogue 
River,  and  less  than  half  what  some 
others  are  charging.  "With  the  light 
crop  during  the  past  year  we  paid  all 
expenses  and  a  small  surplus.  With  a 
normal  crop  we  can,  on  our  present 
basis,  earn  a  reasonable  dividend  for 
our  stockholders  and  establish  a  fund 
with  which  to  buy  supplies  on  a  cash 
basis,  and  furnish  to  growers  at  a  very 
small  margin.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  your  support,  and  without 
your  without  your  support  in  some  sort 
of  co-operation  in  the  distribution  of 
our  fruit  the  future  will  be  disastrous 
to  us  all  in  the  fruit  business,  but  with 
intelligent  work  and  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  our  members  we  cannot  help  but 
succeed.  No  doubt  some  of  you  have 
been  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a 
dividend  a  year  ago  when  the  books  of 
the  company  showed  one  earned.  An 
unfortunate  condition  exists  which 
made  it  seem  unwise  to  the  board  to 
declare  a  dividend  at  that  time.  A  Lon- 
don firm,  J.  Nichols  &  Son,  to  whom 
about  seventy-five  cars  of  apples  were 
sold,  still  owing  us  a  large  amount. 
Mr.  Nichols,  who  had  been  here  during 
the  shipping  season,  died  almost  imme- 
diately after  reaching  home,  which  left 
his  affairs  in  bad  shape.  We  took  steps 
immediately  to  protect  our  interests 
through  attorneys  in  London,  but  the 
prospects  are  anything  but  hopeful 
and  without  doubt  there  will  be  a 
heavy  loss  when  settlement  is  made. 

"We  have  on  hand  1,273  shares  of 
treasury  stock  which,  at  par,  amounts 
to  $12,730.  During  the  past  year  no 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  dispose 
of  thiS;  and  in  order  to  carry  our  nec- 
essary supply  of  material  and  book 
accounts  we  have  used  our  credit  at  the 
bank.  In  order  to  relieve  the  bank  and 
to  get  longer  time  loans  we  have 
recently  negotiated  a  loan  of  $12,000 
and  paid  off  one  of  $3,750.  By  the  sale 
of  treasury  stock  this  loan  can  be  dis- 
posed of.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  of  late  about  furnishing  supplies 
to  growers  at  cost.  What  is  cost?  Not 
just  what  is  paid  the  manufacturer. 
You  must  add  to  that  freight  and  cart- 
age, labor  of  handling,  rent  of  ware- 
house, bookkeeping,  postage  and  sta- 
tionery, interest  on  book  accounts  not 
paid  when  due  and  various  other  items, 


MYERS 

SPRAY  PUHPS<i"NOZZLES 

are  made  in  many  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  every  spray- 
ing need  from  the  small  knapsack  or  bucket  outfits  to  the  large 

power  rigs.  They  have  all  been  developed  in  line  vi^ith  modern  spraying  requirements 
and  have  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage.  We  show  here  a  few  types  of 
our  complete  line  of  Spray  Pumps,  Nozzles,  Bamboo  Extensions  and  Accessories. 
Our  new  catalog  No.  Sp-12  will  give  you  full  descriptions  and  prices. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  NOW. 


RKMyers  €>  Bro. 

Ashland  Pump  C  Hay-tool  Works 

1 20  Orange  Street  ASHLAND.  OhIO, 


Distributing  Agents 
MITCHELL,  LEWIS  &  STAVER  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon  Spokane,  Washington  Boise,  Idaho 


Idaho  Pine  Makes  the  Best  Fruit  Boxes 


MAJSrUFACTURED  BY  THE 


LEWISTON  BOX  CO.,  Lewiston,  Idaho 


THINGS  WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR 

Knox  Hats 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.'s  Clothing 

Dr.  Jaeger  Underwear 
Dr.  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Underwear 
Dent's  and  Fownes'  Gloves 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


The  Paris  Fair 

Hood  River's  largest  and  best  store 

RETAILERS  OF 
EVERYTHING  TO  WEAR 

AGENTS  FOR 

HAMILTON  &  BROWN  AND 

THE  BROWN  SHOES 
HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
CLOTHES 
MANHATTAN  SHIRTS 
JOHN  B.  STETSON  HATS 
NEMO  CORSETS 

Strictly  Cash— One  Price  to  All 
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John  Deere  Jumbo  Grub  Breaker 

FOR  USE  WITH  TRACTION  ENGINES 


Will  cut  off  roots  and 
small  stumps  several 
inches  in  diameter. 

All  Steel — Yery  Heavy - 
Weight  1325  Pounds. 

Strong  enough  to  stand 
l)ull  of  high  powered 
engines.  Outs  a  furrow 
24  inches  wide  and  any 
depth  up  to  10  or  12 
inches. 


Write  for  particulars  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  of  Portland,  Oregon 


PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 


SPOKANE 


BOISE 


all  legitimate  and  unavoidable,  and 
must  be  paid  in  some  manner.  It 
sounds  good  to  say  that  we  can  sell  to 
you  an  apple  box  tor  ten  cents  which 
we  have  bought  at  the  mill  for  ten 
cents,  but  if  our  business  stopped  there 
how  long  would  we  continue  doing 
business?  The  extra  cost  must  be  paid 
by  you,  and  it  cannot  be  dodged.  The 
grocer  who  pays  five  dollars  for  a  sack 
of  sugar  and  sells  it  to  you  for  five  dol- 
lars has  got  to  increase  his  price  to  you 
on  the  other  products  out  of  their 
legitimate  proportion  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  believe  in  asking  a  price  on 
each  article  to  cover  all  legitimate  costs 


FREE 


Test  of  the  famous  Tower  Or- 
chard Cultivator  and  Pulverizer 
for  any  seed  bed. 

To  responsible  parties  only. 

It's  a  star  performer,  as  the 
big  sales  prove. 

R.  A.  BAKER,  Western  Agent 

The  Tower  Line 
NAMPA,  IDAHO 


and  no  more,  and  so  be  able  to  handle 
our  fruit  on  a  lower  basis  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  done  where  cost  of  handling 
supplies  is  added  to  the  cost  of  selling 
our  fruits. 

"One  other  important  thing  I  believe 
would  be  of  great  value  to  this  union. 
I  have  taken  it  up  with  the  board  and 
it  meets  with  their  hearty  approval,  and 
it  is  this:  An  executive  committee  of 
either  two  or  three  members  should  be 
appointed  or  elected  by  the  board  from 
their  number,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
meet  weekly,  spending  the  entire  day 
when  necessary  at  the  company's  place 
of  business,  to  confer  with  the  manager 
on  all  important  affairs  of  the  union, 
advising  with  him,  suggesting  changes 
or  improvements  in  their  judgment 
necessary  to  the  benefit  of  the  business; 
to  meet  any  grower  who  might  wish  to 
consult  with  them  on  any  matters  per- 
taining to  their  relations  with  the 
union,  etc.  This  committee  to  report 
to  the  board  at  each  regular  monthly 
meeting  or  at  any  special  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency requiring  it.  Now  this  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  the  board  at  large  and 
with  better  results  to  the  union  by  rea- 
son of  the  more  frequent  meetings,  giv- 
ing the  manager  the  support  of  their 
counsel  and  advise.  They  should  be 
paid  a  fee  of  five  dollars  each  per  day 
for  their  service.  The  full  board  should 
also  be  paid  a  greater  per  diem  than 
the  $1.50  now  paid.  It  is  valuable 
service,  conscientiously  given,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  ask  it  year  after  year.  My 


term  will  soon  expire,  so  my  modesty 
permits  of  me  bringing  this  to  your 
notice.  Right  here  let  me  say,  I  would 
much  rather  our  union  would  do  a  rea- 
sonable volume  of  business  that  will 
bring  satisfactory  results  to  us  all  than 
to  attempt  a  large  volume  beyond  our 
ability  to  handle  well.  Now  in  closing 
and  in  behalf  of  your  board  of  trustees, 
I  want  to  appeal  to  your  business  intel- 
ligence and  interests  to  give  our  union 
your  support,  all  that  it  merits,  and  in 
so  doing  we  can  have  the  best  organi- 
zation in  the  Northwest,  if  not  the 
largest." — Exchange. 

Hood  River  Grown  Nursery 
Stock  for  Season  1911-12 

Standard  Varieties 
Prices  Right  and  Stock  First  Class 

C.  D.  THOMPSON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


S.  E.  Bartmess 

Undertaker  and 
Licensed  Embalmer 

For  Oregon  and  Washington 

Furniture,  Rugs,  Carpets 
and  Building  Material 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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TO  DESTROY  APHIS,  THRIPS,  ETC. 
Without  Injury  to  Foliage 

SPRAY  WITH 

"Black  Leaf  40" 

SULPHATE  OF  NICOTINE 

"Black  Leaf  40"  is  highly  recommended  by  experiment  stations 
and  spraying  experts  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Also,  "Black  Leaf  40"  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water — no  clogging 
of  nozzles. 

PRICES: 

101/2-lb.  can,  $12.50— Maltes  1000  gallons,  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nicotine" 
2V2-lb.  can,    3.25— Makes  240  gallons,  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Ninotine" 
14-lb.  can,      .85— Makes    47  gallons,  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nicotine" 

These  prices  prevail  at  ALL  agencies  in  railroad  towns  throughout 
the  United  States.  If  you  cannot  thus  obtain  "Black  Leaf  40,"  send 
us  postoffice  money  order  and  we  will  ship  you  by  express,  prepaid. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Economics  of  Orcharding 

By  H.  H.  S.  Rowell,  Secretary  Lewiston  Orchard  Producers'  Association 


THAT  "order  is  heaven's  first  law" 
is  a  saying  that  might  well  be 
applied,  in  principle,  to  the  development 
work  in  Lewiston  Orchards,  an  irri- 
gated orchard  district  of  5,000  acres 
adjacent  to  the  City  of  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
That  the  prevalence  of  system  and 
order  is  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  the  district  is  apparent  even  to 
the  casual  visitor.  To  the  resident 
orchardist  the  exact  system  followed 
becomes  a  part  of  his  every-day  life 
and  remains  a  constant  object  lesson 
in  economic  methods.  The  uniform 
fences,  the  level,  graded,  shaded  streets, 
the  wide  alleys,  the  quarter-mile  square 


Butte  Potato  & 
Produce  Co. 

BUTTE,  MONTANA 
Jobbers  of  all  Farm  and 

Orchard  Products 

We  have  a  large  outlet  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.  We  want  to  hear 
from  shippers. 

A.  J.  KNIEVEL 
President  and  Manager 

Sixteen  years'  experience  on  the 
Butte  market. 


blocks  of  four  ten-acre  (or  eight  five- 
acre)  lots,  the  water  supply  by  under- 
ground pipe  system  from  a  great  reser- 
voir, fed  by  a  mountain  drainage  basin 
of  one  hundred  square  miles  are  all 
features  of  the  orderly  system  that  pre- 
vails throughout  the  district. 

The  economics  of  orcharding  are 
further  exemplified  in  the  practical 
details  of  development  work  here  from 
the  plowing  of  the  ground  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop.  By  the  use  of 
steam  plows,  the  buying  of  supplies  in 
carload  lots  and  in  many  other  ways 
the  greatest  service  at  the  least  expen- 
diture of  money,  time  and  energy  is 
obtained  in  all  departments  of  the 
work.  A  large  central  camp,  besides  a 
smaller  camp,  is  maintained,  and  here 
the  greater  portion  of  the  260  men  and 
260  head  of  horses  and  mules  are  quar- 
tered. Here  also  are  repair  shops  for 
the  agricultural  machinery,  including 
as  it  does  three  powerful  gas  traction 
engines,  twenty-five  disc  plows,  157 
common  plows,  from  50  to  60  harrows, 
one  roller,  35  Kimball  cultivators  and 
four  power  sprayers.  The  force  of 
men  and  teams,  as  named,  is  the  aver- 
age one,  as  it  varies  greatly  during  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  year.  In  January 
and  February,  comparatively  little  is 
done,  it  being  a  time  for  preparation. 
Machinery  is  repaired,  root  grafts  are 
made  and  a  little  pruning  is  done. 
March    and    April    are    busy  spring 


months,  when  plowing,  cultivating, 
pruning  and  spraying,  planting  and 
replanting  are  the  principal  operations. 
In  May  cultivation  continues  and  irri- 
gation sometimes  begins.  June  and 
July  are  devoted  to  cultivation  and  irri- 
gation. From  July  25  to  August  1  cul- 
tivation ceases  with  the  making  of  a 
final  dust  mulch,  and  summer  pruning 
and  a  general  cleanup  of  weeds  follows. 
Care  is  also  taken  of  any  orchard  prod- 
ucts. In  November  and  December  some 
plowing  and  tree  planting  are  done, 
grape  vines  are  pruned  and  covered 
and  there  is  a  general  preparation  for 
winter  weather,  which  seldom  comes 
here  until  near  the  close  of  December 
and  then  lasts  only  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  work  by  the  company's  force  is 
in  the  development  of  new  tracts  and  in 
the  care  of  others,  during  the  develop- 
ment period,  for  non-resident  owners. 
During  the  year  1911  an  acreage  of 
4,342.11  was  managed  by  the  company 
at  a  total  cost  of  $60,861.72,  an  average 
cost  of  $14.10  per  acre.  This  covers 
the  cost  of  actual  field  work,  but  does 
not  include  the  horticultural  expense 
and  horticultural  supervision  for  which 
there  should  be  added  an  average  of 
fifty  per  cent.  Eighteen  diflferent  tracts 
are  included  in  the  record  of  operations 
for  the  year.  Of  these  four  were  one- 
year-old  orchards,  with  an  aggregate 
acreage  of  917.90;  four  were  two-year- 
old  orchards,  with  an  aggregate  acreage 
of  1,508.87;  four  were  three-year-old 
orchards,  with  an  aggregate  acreage 
of  544.39;  two  were  four-year-old 
orchards,  with  an  aggregate  acreage  of 
387.13;  three  were  orchards  of  mixed 
ages,  with  aggregate  acreage  of  818.82, 
and  one  was  a  vineyard  tract  of  165 


Olldp  cylinder  Hart  Parr 
Traction  Engine;  used  only  six 
weeks.  Write  for  full  particulars 
to  Reierson  Machinery  Co.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


PORTLAND  WHOLESALE 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

Rooms  1  and  2  Lambert- Sargeant 
Building,  corner 
East  Alder  Street  and  Grand  Avenue 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Spruce  Box  Shocks 


IN  CAR  LOADS 


NORTHWESTERN 
LIMBER  COMPANY 

HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON 

Prompt  Shipments 
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The  New  Panel-End  Box 


The  Washington  Mill  Company,  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  is  leading  in  the  betterment  of 
Jruit  boxes,  by  using  the  BILLINGSLEY 
PATENT  MACHINES. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  ^Fining  Company  are 
installing  our  system  at  Hamilton,  Montana, 
and  will  be  ready  for  the  coming  fruit  season. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  PANEL-EMD  BOXES, 
lightest,  handsomest,  strongest — forms  a  good 
hand-hold  at  both  ends  of  box. 

Substantial  millmen  are  requested  to  corre- 
spond with 


Billingsley  Box  Machine  Company,  Ocala,  Florida 


Trains  of  Highest  Order 

The  Standard  Railway  of  the  Northwest 
has  frequent  trains  from  and  through  its 
chief  cities  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis.  Immediate  connections  to 
Duluth,  Superior,  Winnipeg  and  all 
points  East  and  South. 

Service  that  Sets  the  Pace. 
Let  us  ticket  YOU. 

FttU  iuformation  gladly  furnished  on  apxjlieation 

A.  D.  CHARLTON 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
PORTLA'ND,  OEEGON 


Annual  Rose  Festival,  Portland,  June  10-15,  1912 
Montamara  Festo,  Tacoma,  June  30-July  4,  1913 
Grand  Lodse,  Order  of  Elks.  Portland.  July  9-13,  1912 
Golden  Potlatch  Carnival.  Seattle,  July  15-20,  1912 
Yellowstone  National  Parti,  Season  Jtine  15-Sept.  15,  1912 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  San  Francisco,  1915 


Northern 


Railway 


Original,  Direct  and  Only  Line  to  Gardiner  Gateway,  Official  Yellowstone  Park  Entrance  \ 


acres.  The  cost  of  iinprovenient  work 
varied  considerably,  even  in  orchards 
of  the  same  age,  owing  to  varying  con- 
ditions of  soil,  distance  from  the 
camp  and  varying  acreage  of  differ- 
ent tracts.  In  the  case  of  the  one-year- 
old  orchards  the  cost  ranged  from 
n-i.43  to  .1^23.(52  an  acre,  the  average 
being  .f!l8.49.  For  the  two-year-olds  the 
range  was  $6.95  to  $13.21,  the  average 
being  .$9.55,  the  minimum  being  for  a 
tract  that  did  not  require  irrigation. 
For  the  three-vear-olds  the  range  was 
from  .f!8.52  to  $1!).23,  the  average  being 
fl3.35,  the  maximum  being  reached  in 
the  case  of  a  tract  that  had  both  cover 
crops  and  grapes.  For  the  four-year- 
olds  the  range  was  from  $13.43  to 
$21.97,  the  average  being  .$17.70,  the 
maximum  being  in  the  case  of  a  tract 
that  had  cover  crops.  For  the  tracts 
with  orchards  of  mixed  ages  the  cost 
ranged  from  $14.50  to  $20.55,  the  aver- 
age being  $14.27,  the  highest  being  for 
that  of  least  acreage.,  and  consequently 
allowing  less  economy  of  labor.  For 
the  vineyai'd  tract  the  average  was 
$14.10  an  acre.  With  the  exception  of 
the  tract  not  irrigated  the  lowest  cost 
was  for  a  two-year-old  tract  of  1,037.16 
acres,  the  acreage  of  this  being  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  othci',  and  con- 
sequently moi-e  advantageously  oper- 
ated. The  highest  average  was  for  the 
one-year-old  oi'chards,  owing  to  more 
work  being  recjuii-ed  for  first  prepara- 
tion. The  second  year  showed  the 
least  expense,  being  about  half  that  for 
the  first  year.  I"or  the  third  year  the 
increased  cost  was  about  forty-five  per 
cent,  and  for  the  fourth  year  a  similar 
increase  was  shown.  The  average  for 
the  tracts  of  mixed  ages  was,  con- 
sistently, almost  exactly  the  average  of 
all  the  other  tracts,  the  average  for  the 
mixed  tracts  being  $14.27;  that  of  the 
one,  two,  three  and  four-year-olds 
together  being  $14.77,  and  that  of  all 
tracts,  omitting  the  vineyard  tract, 
being  $14.52. 

There  were  sixteen  different  classes 
of  operations,  some  of  these  being 
many  times  repeated,  thus  making  the 
work  here  equivalent  to  the  handling 
of  eight  to  ten  times  as  much  acreage 
of  farm  land.  The  least  expensive 
work  was  that  of  weeding,  and  that  of 
greatest  cost  per  acre  was  the  trellis- 
ing  of  grapes;  but  for  strictly  orchard 
work  the  most  expensive  was  planting. 
The  pruning  of  2,059.59  acres  cost 
$3,203.06,  an  average  of  $1.55.  The 
spraying,  one  time,  of  1,629.38  acres 
cost  $1,791.07,  an  average  of  $1.10.  The 
plowing  of  4,106.27  acres  cost  $8,187.92, 
an  average  of  $2  an  acre,  though  the 
former  average  was  $4,  the  reduced 
cost  being  the  result  of  using  steam 
ploughs  for  a  portion  of  the  work.  The 
giant  "Caterpillar"  will  cover  forty 
acres  a  day,  and  is  sometimes  operated 
both  day  and  night.  It  is  used  for  cul- 
tivating and  harrowing  as  well  as  for 
plowing.  The  harrowing  of  4,342.11 
acres,  from  five  to  seven  times,  cost 
$5,305.64,  an  average  of  $1.22.  The  disk- 
ing, from  five  to  seven  times,  of  3,943.53 
acres  cost  $2,767.15,  an  average  of  70 
cents  an  acre.  The  planting  of  1,463.64 
acres   cost   $16,339.99,  an   average  of 
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$11.15;  and  the  replanting  of  2,751.28 
acres  cost  $3,310.45,  an  average  of 
$1.20.  The  cultivating,  two  to  three 
times,  of  4,342.11  acres  cost  $9,288.78,  an 
average  of  $2.14.  The  hand  hoeing  of 
4,342.11  acres  cost  $4,526.57,  an  average 
of  $1.04.  From  two  to  four  irrigations 
of  663.40  acres  cost  $4,624.47,  an  aver- 
age of  $2.75.  The  fertilizing  of  466.40 
acres  cost  $534.03,  an  average  of  $1.14. 
The  tieing  of  63.40  acres  of  grapes  cost 
$172.06,  an  average  of  $2.71;  and  the 
trellising  of  2.68  acres  cost  $183.54,  an 
average  of  $68.48.  The  staking  of 
1,176.06  acres  cost  $602.63,  an  average 
of  51  cents.  The  rolling  of  38.41  acres 
cost  $17.93,  an  average  of  51  cents,  and 
the  weeding  of  15.07  acres  cost  $6.43, 
an  average  of  42  cents. 

The  operations  that  were  repeated 
from  two  to  seven  times  were  those  of 
harrowing,  disking,  cultivating  and  irri- 
gating. Of  these  the  average  for  a 
single  operation  was  the  lowest  for 
disking,  12  cents;  that  for  harrowing 
being  20  cents;  for  cultivating  being 
86  cents,  and  for  irrigating  91  cents. 
The  cost  of  irrigation  is  kept  low  by 
the  convenience  of  the  piped  system. 
The  spraying  expense  is  lessened  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  spraying  mixture, 
which  is  used  by  the  company  and  sold 
at  cost  to  the  orchardists.  The  con- 
stant aim  of  the  management  is  to 
reduce  the  average  cost,  while  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  service,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  make  all  development 
work  an  economic  success,  both  for  the 
orchard  owners  and  for  the  company 
itself.  The  tendency  of  improvement 
in  service  being  to  constantly  advance 
land  values.  For  all  orchards  abso- 
solutely  clean  cultivation  is  the  rule, 
and  the  appearance  of  these  is  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  traditional  farm 
orchard,  which  has  too  often  resembled 
a  weed  field  or  brush  patch.  The  prac- 
tical study  of  orchard  economy  has  a 
successful  demonstration  in  these  sci- 
entific, systematic  business  operations, 
where  all  expenditures  and  processes 
are  the  subject  of  exact  record. 


Editor  Belter  Fruit: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the  1.3th  inst.  stanting  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  publish  a  letter  from  me  setting  forth  what 
we  would  like  in  the  way  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  our  exhibit,  and  also  to  make  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  subject.  In  reply  I  beg 
to  say  that  \\  e  want  small  quantities  of  perfect 
fruit  and  perfect  vegetables  of  commercial  size 
which  are  in  proper  condition  for  shipment, 
so  as  not  to  get  bruised.  If  overripe  they  will 
reach  us  in  a  condition  which  will  not  permit 
of  them  being  processed,  but  they  should  be 
as  near  ripe  as  possible  and  yet  be  solid. 
With  fruit  we  would  like  a  portion  of  the 
limb  and  also  the  foliage,  and  with  vegetables 
we  would  like  the  tops  and  the  foliage.  We 
only  want  commercial  fruits  and  vegetables, 
not  caring  to  preserve  any  freaks  or  extra 
large  growths.  The  object  is  to  show  in  the 
exhibit  what  is  raised  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. We  will  process  this  fruit,  put  it  on 
exhibition  in  our  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  at 
No.  69  Fifth  street,  Portland,  Oregon,  placing 
on  the  jars  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  place 
where  grown  and  the  variety.  This  will  all  be 
done  at  our  expense,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  be  sent  in  to  us.  All 
shipments  should  be  carefully  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  69 
Fifth  street,  Portland,  Oregon.  Thanking  you 
for  your  kind  offer,  I  am,  very  sincerely  vours, 
E.  C.  Giltner,  Secretary. 


D.  Crossley  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1878 

Apples  for  Export 

California,  Oregon,  "Washington,  Idaho  and  Florida  fruits.  Apples 
handled  in  all  European  markets  at  private  sale.  Checks  mailed  from 
our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the  other  side.  We 
are  not  agents ;  WE  ARE  SELLERS.  We  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New  York  and  foreign 
markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 

200  to  204  FranUin  Street,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LIVERPOOL  LONDON  GLASGOW 


FRUIT  GROWERS,  YOUR  ATTENTION 

Royal  Ann,  Bing  and  Lambert  cherry  trees;  Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown  apple  trees;  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Comice  pears,  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 

A.  HOLADAY 

MONTE  VISTA  NURSERY  SCAPPOOSE,  OREGON 


THE  KIND  YOU  CAN'T  KEEP  IN  THE  GROUND 

They  grow,  and  are  true  to  name 
Write  for  prices  on  your  wants 

188  Front  Street  J-  J-  BUTZER         Portland,  Oregon 

Poultry  Supplies,  Spray,  Spray  Materials,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Planters  of 
Home  and  Commercial  Orchards 

We  have  earned  a  reputation  for  growing  and 
marketing  the  cleanest  and  best  stock  planted  in 
the  West. 

A  card  will  bring  you  our  surplus  list,  and 
prices  that  are  just  right. 

Have  you  ever  tasted  a  Goodell  Strawberry? 
If  not,  one  more  pleasure  may  be  yours. 

We  grow  the  plants. 

The  Sunnyside  Nursery  Co. 

SUNNYSIDE,  WASHINGTON 
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Modern  Apple  Growing 

IS  BEING  i\IADE  MORE  PROFITABLE  BY  USING  THE 

Johnson  Tractor 

This  tractor  is  designed  especially  for  orchard  use. 
Its  wheels  are  fitted  with  a  type  of  tread  that  permits 
travel  on  the  soft  dust  mulch  of  an  orchard,  without 
packing  and  without  sacrificing  pulling  power. 

As  a  whole  it  is  extremely  simple,  in  fact  any  man 
who  can  keep  an  orchard  gang  plow  in  working  con- 
dition can  also  keep  the  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  in 
shape.  It  handles  as  readily  as  a  team,  being  driven 
in  many  instances  by  boys. 

The  cosl  of  cultivation  is  reduced  bii  more  lhau  half  over 
horses,  while  its  first  cost,  $^.000.  is  less  than  an  equiva- 
lent of  good  stock.  At  your  request  we  will  advise  you 
where  an  Improved  .lohnson  Tractor  may  be  seen  working. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 

69  Fremont  Street       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


CUTS 

Ihat  print 


HICKS  -  CHATTEN 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

607  BLAKE-M'^FALL  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Practical  Value  of  the  Pest  Control 

By  Professor  W.  H.  Voick,  Horticultural  Commissioner,  Watsonville,  California 


A FEW  years  ago  many  people 
would  have  seen  little  scope  in 
the  title  of  this  article.  It  has 
only  been  a  comparatively  short  time 
since  the  average  agriculturist  looked 
with  much  skepticism  on  any  efforts  to 
assist  nature  in  withstanding  the  rav- 
ages of  plant  pests.  Especially  were 
any  suggestions  which  might  emanate 
from  the  impractical  brain  of  a  uni- 
versity professor  held  in  distrust.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  the  student  of  books  to 
know  more  about  the  development  of 
a  crop  of  potatoes  than  the  practical 
farmer  who  had  planted  and  harvested 
this  vegetable  all  his  life.  Again,  the 
ability  to  make  correct  observations, 
even  of  very  simple  phenomena,  is  a 
gift  which  comes  naturally  only  to  a 
few  people.  This  led  to  ascribing 
many  causes  to  the  failure  of  crops, 
such  as  planting  at  the  wrong  time  of 
the  moon.  Indeed,  as  long  as  agricul- 
ture was  confined  to  the  production  of 
annual  field  crops  there  was  little 
encouragement  for  the  development  of 
scientific  pest  control  methods.  With 
the  rise  of  the  orchard  industry  a  new 
element  was  introduced,  that  is,  a  valu- 
able investment  came  into  existence  in 
the  form  of  bearing  trees.  The  owner 
of  an  orchard  was  not  going  to  look 
with  complacency  on  the  inroads  of 


pests  which  would  destroy  the  results 
of  several  years  of  hard  work.  Experi- 
menting with  divers  mixtures,  decoc- 
tions and  methods  necessarily  fol- 
lowed. At  first  there  were  many  faulty 
observations,  and  the  work  was  largely 
unscientific.  Nevertheless  some  good 
things  were  blundered  upon,  and  suffi- 
cient success  was  obtained  to  establish 
a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  such 
efforts  and  to  create  a  demand  for  spe- 
cialists who  might  bring  the  crude 
methods  to  a  state  of  relative  per- 
fection. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
direct  method  of  fighting  pests  was  the 
only  course  of  these  investigations.  In 
fact  a  number  of  schools  were  soon 
established,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  situation  grew  to  appear  quite  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  human  medical  practice. 
In  both  cases  the  comparison  with  a 
circus,  surrounded  by  side  shows,  is 
quite  apt.  The  big  tent  contains  prac- 
tically everything  that  may  be  found  in 
all  the  little  tents,  and  much  more 
besides,  but  the  sightseers  could  never 
gain  this  impression  by  listening  to  the 
criers  at  the  tent  doors. 

In  the  control  of  plant  pests  there  is, 
first,  the  broad  school  which  bases 
its  conclusions  on  the  outcome  of 
experiments  and  careful  study  of  a 
wide   range   of   conditions   and  phe- 


nomena. The  most  expedient  methods 
are  the  ones  chosen  for  any  particular 
case,  and  may  differ  radically  from 
those  employed  in  another  case.  In 
the  broadest  sense,  this  school  must 
disregard  no  means  which  may  be  sug- 
gested until  its  expediency  has  been 
disproved  by  sufficient  experimental 
evidence.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  unscientific  experi- 
menter, while  the  chances  are  largely 
against  him,  may  at  any  time  stumble 
upon  something  of  value.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  scientists  to  carefully 
weigh  such  results  and  interpret  their 
meaning.  Possible  methods  of  attack- 
ing most  of  the  important  problems  are 


TREES 

Not  little  spj-outs  or  jiajdiiiRs.  Imt  f 
healthy  speciinens  witli  peifect 

ROOTS 

We  go  strong-  on  root^.  for  we  I 
know  your  future  harvest  and  our  I 
future  business  depends  on  root  ] 
insurance-Good  roots  mean  good. 
fruits.  CatalogTie  for  1912  is  | 
your-:  for  the  asking. 

Richland  Nursery  Co. 
Kiohland.  Washington 
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so  diversified  and  the  tendency  to  lose 
sight  of  many  in  the  pursuit  of  one 
particular  line  is  so  strong  that  one- 
sided investigators  are  frequently  pro- 
duced. We  can  readily  discover  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  factors  which  may  influ- 
ence the  development  of  growing  crops. 
They  all  bear  on  one  presupposed  con- 
dition, that  is  the  presence  of  an  ade- 
quate medium  in  which  to  grow,  the 
earth  and  the  air  and  a  sufficient  force 
to  supply  the  energy  of  growth,  solar 
radiation. 

It  is  possible  to  modify  some  of  these 
conditions  and  thereby  affect  the 
nature  of  growth.  In  a  state  of  nature 
things  are  assumed  to  have  found  their 
natural  level  and  exist  in  this  balanced 
condition  without  any  need  for  arti- 
ficial intervention.  Especially  has  this 
point  been  urged  with  reference  to 
plant  pests.  It  appears  to  be  a  well 
established  fact  that  insects  all  have 
their  natural  enemies,  and  this  preying 
of  one  upon  the  other  prevents  the 
annihilation  of  plant  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  is  the  efficiency  of  this  inter- 
action of  enemies  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  man  in  producing  a  successful 
crop?  A  considerable  school  of  plant 
doctors  think  that  it  is.  The  para- 
sitologist is  convinced  that  pest  control 
efforts  should  be  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
directed  toward  studying  and  assisting 
the  natural  enemies  of  plant  pests. 
How  far  do  the  facts  justify  such  an 
extreme  view?  The  first  and  funda- 
mental premise  in  this  theory  is  that 
in  a  state  of  nature  plants  are  not  seri- 
ously injured  by  their  enemies.  Many 
people  accept  this  as  a  fact  without 
giving  the  matter  any  thought.  In 
reality  this  premise  is  contrary  to  expe- 
rience. Plants  in  a  state  of  nature  are 
not  thriving  to  the  point  of  efficient 
production  of  their  fruit  crops.  In 
reality  they  barely  succeed  in  perpet- 
uating themselves.  Any  good  observer 
may  readily  discover  that  insect  pests 
and  diseases  play  a  large  part  in  this 
unfruitfulness.  However,  is  the  failure 
of  this  fundamental  premise  an  unqali- 
fied  indictment  of  the  methods  of  the 
parasitologist?  Returning  again  to 
experience,  we  find  that  some  marked 
successes  have  attended  his  efforts.  In 
extending  agriculture  to  new  lands  and 
climates  the  introduced  plants  may 
develop  special  tendencies  or  the  pests 
may  find  more  congenial  conditions.  It 
is  not  possible  to  foresee  these  effects 
of  environment;  sometimes  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  crop  and  sometimes  the 
pest.  Under  such  conditions  the  intro- 
duction of  any  enemy  of  a  pest  has 
proven  effective  in  certain  cases. 

Natural  methods  of  control  are  not 
confined  to  the  introduction  or  propa- 
gation of  parasites.  There  is  one  very 
important  property  of  living  things 
which  may  be  turned  to  account,  that 
is  the  power  to  develop  a  natural 
resistance  to  disease.  Very  minute 
changes  in  structure  or  composition 
may  affect  fungus  and  bacterial  para- 
sites. Resistant  types  spring  up  as  a 
result  of  natural  variation.  Ry  select- 
ing these  types  an  economic  degree  of 
resistance  may  be  obtained.    Much  of 


For  Sale 


60  acres  famous  Kittitas  Valley;  irrigated;  8  miles  Ellens- 
burg;  %  mile  Thorp  and  Northern  l^acific  and  Milwaukee 
railroads,  school,  churches,  stores;  2,300  trees  3  years  old, 
pedigreed  stock  Winesap,  Jonathan,  \V.  N.  pear,  perfect  con- 
dition; balance  alfalfa,  chickens;  altitude  1,600  feet;  no  killing  frosts;  soil  and  orchard 
conditions  excellent;  $4,000  bungalow,  7  rooms,  modern,  new  1911;  175-foot  driven  well, 
over  2,000  gallons  per  hour  capacity;  tenant  house,  barn.  Price  ,$250  per  acre;  terms.  No 
exchange.    For  further  particulars  write  owner.    N.  W.  VAN  CLEVE,  Thorp,  Washington. 


''lJ^„j^  -Lf.  Mo^^lT-A-f"        Important  Question  for  All  Ship 
nUn    lU  iTldlKtJL    pers  to  Decide  —  Each  for  Himsel 


Himself 


Any  Shipper  that  has  fifty  cars  or  more,  perhaps  less,  should  build  up 
his  own  shipping  business — establish  a  reputation  for  his  own  brand — get 
his  own  regular  customers  that  will  look  to  him  from  year  to  year  for 
supplies. 

Small  Growers  who  haven't  enough  fruit  of  their  own  to  do  a  carlot 
shipping  business  should  combine  with  other  similar  Growers  into  Associa- 
tions and  engage  a  competent  sales  manager  to  market  their  product — to 
establish  a  permanent  demand  for  what  they  will  have  to  offer  each  suc- 
ceeding season. 

Neither  the  Individual  Shipper  nor  the  Association  can  build  up  this 
trade  without  Credit  Information  and  Adjustment  Protection  against 
rejected  shipments.  This  is  supplied  by  a  Membership  in  the  Produce 
Reporter  Company,  which  for  twelve  years  has  successfully  served  this 
class  of  shippers,  and  today  the  "moral  influence"  of  this  Organization  in 
protecting  its  Members  is  alone  well  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  Member- 
ship dues. 

The  Service  consists  of  the  Credit  Rook,  containing  all  of  the  wholesale 
fruit  and  produce  dealers  in  the  United  States,  showing  what  they  handle, 
how  much  they  handle,  what  they  are  worth  financially,  and  particularly 
their  "kicking"  qualities.  This  information  is  based  on  experience;  not 
theory,  but  facts — an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  parties'  methods.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Rook,  Special  Reports  when  asked  for.  Credit  Sheets  weekly,  the 
assistance  of  the  Adjusting,  Inspecting,  Collecting,  Arbitrating  and  Law 
Departments,  are  supplied. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  system  adapted  to  your  requirements,  which 
you  should  investigate  before  you  make  any  arrangements  for  the  coming 
shipping  season.      Send  for  circular,  "A  Million  Dollars  Saved." 

Produce  Reporter  Company,  Ogden  Building,  Chicago 


Bearing  this  label  is  the  kind  of 
printing  that  one  likes  to  use,  for 
it  is  good  printing  all  through. 
Send  for  samples  of  what  you  need 


Labels,  Cartons,  Cut-Outs,  Posters 
and  Commercial  Work 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 

PORTLAND  SEATTLE  LOS  A^^^GELES 
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ELECTRO 

(DRY— POWDERED) 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

ShouUl  be  seriously  considered  by  Iriiit 
men,  because  it  can  be  kept  indefinitely, 
has  a  constant  weight  and  always  has  a 
100  per  cent  value. 

All  forms  of  Paste  Arsenate  of  Lead 
rapidly  lose  the  moisture,  which  renders 
it  hard  and  granular  and  unfit  for  service. 

"Electro"  is  the  only  dry  form  Arse- 
nate of  Lead  in  a  pigment  condition,  and 
therefore  has  greater  spread  and  greater 
strength. 

Send  for  free  copies  of  Lilly's  Spray  Book  ami 
Sprayiiif?  Simplified. 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle 


GOULD  YOU  USE  A  GOOD 
SPRAYING  CALENDAR? 

We  have  just  had  a  small  circular 
printed  which  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation on  when  to  spray,  what  to  use, 
what  to  spray  for,  etc.,  as  recommended 
by  the  Washington  Experiment  Station 
at  Pullman,  Washington.  If  you  grow 
nothing  more  than  a  few  berries  in  the 
back  yard,  you  need  this  bulletin.  Just 
drop  up  a  card,  and  a  copy  will  be 
mailed  you  free. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  anything 
in  the  nursery  line,  and  want  good, 
clean,  thrifty,  guaranteed  stock,  just 
mention  it  to  us,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
go  into  the  matter  with  you.  We  have 
the  finest  block  of  all  the  staple  varieties 
to  be  found  in  the  West. 

TOPPENISH  NURSERY  COMPANY 

TOPPEXISH,  WASHINGTON 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Yakima  Valley 

We  need  a  few  more  live  hustlers  to 
represent  us  in  good  territory.  Let  us 
explain  our  proposition. 


Do  You  Want  A  Home  in 
the  Beautiful  Ozarks? 

of  Missouri,  in  the  famous  Strawberry  Land? 

Apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  raspberries, 
etc.,  all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for 
the  dairy  and  poultry  business. 

The  winters  are  mild  and  of  short  duration. 

An  abundance  of  rainfall  during  the  summer 
months  assures  plenty  of  moisture  for  growing 
crops. 

\N  e  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres  of  land  in 
40-acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  coun- 
ties.   For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  &  Mining  Company 

Rooms  301-2  Miners  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.      JOPLIN,  MISSOURI 


COT-OVER  TIMBER  LANDS 

At  low  prices.  Liberal  terras  for 
small  investors.  Good  soil,  fine 
climate,  two  railroads,  excellent 
markets. 

20,000  Acres 

Near  Springdale,  Stevens  County, 
Washington,  are  placed  on  the 
market  in  tracts  of  40  acres  or 
more.  Ask  for  information  and 
booklet. 

PHOENIX  LUMBER  CO. 

348  Wall  Street      Spokane,  Washington 


value  has  already  come  of  this  line  of 
endeavor.  But  the  adaptability  of  one 
line  does  not  presuppose  the  futility  of 
another.  It  is  a  very  grave  mistake  for 
the  investigator  to  take  for  granted  the 
futility  of  a  method  on  the  ground  of 
past  failures  or  a  calculated  prohib- 
itory expense.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  study  may  be  able  to 
reduce  the  expense  and  increase  the 
efficiency  to  a  point  where  the  former 
calculations  do  not  hold.  1  know  of  an 
important  investigation  where  all  efi'ort 
has  been  concentrated  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  resistant  type,  and  the  direct 
method  of  attack  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected on  the  basis  of  such  calculations. 
The  outcome  cannot  be  predicted,  but 
the  procedure  is  not  justified  by  expe- 
rience. The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out 
is  that  a  search  is  unthorough  and 
unscientific  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
ground  it  leaves  unexplored.  A  still 
different  method  of  attacking  the  pest 
problem  lies  in  encouraging  natural 
growth  under  the  assumption  that  a 
strength  may  be  developed  which  will 
resist  disease.  This  proposition  has 
been  aptly  stated  as  fighting  the  tree 
rather  than  the  disease.  Unquestion- 
ably there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  such  a  method  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. Fertilizing  and  stimulation  are 
the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctor,  and  his  clinic  occupies  a  space 
in  the  large  tent,  but  siiould  not  become 
a  side  show. 

I  cannot  take  space  to  discuss  all  the 
indirect  methods  used  in  combating 
plant  pests,  but  there  is  at  least  one 
other  that  deserves  special  mention. 
This  is  quarantine  and  eradication. 
Germs  and  disease  cannot  arise  spon- 
taneously, but  must  be  i^ropagated  from 
their  own  kind.  Then  an  efficient 
ouarantine  will  prevent  any  trouble 
from  exotic  pests.  Perhaps  no  state- 
ment made  in  this  article  is  more  rig- 
hUy  incontestable,  yet  in  actual  prac- 
tice this  method  of  fighting  pests  has 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  Pests  have 
spread  from  country  to  country  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  commerce,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly  how 
much  the  quarantine  methods  in  prac- 
tice have  retarded  this  spread.  A  close 
scrutiny  of  the  situation  makes  it 
appear  that  natural  barriers  have  been 
far  more  important  than  those  erected 
by  man.  Climatic  conditions  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  limits  to  which  any 
pest  may  spread,  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  these  ultimate  limits  will  be 
reached  in  spite  of  a  well  developed 
quarantine  system.  The  whole  ques- 
tion hinges  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
quarantine.  It  is  considered  an  axiom 
that  nothing  can  be  absolutely  perfect; 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  approach 
perfection.  Evidently  a  quarantine 
system  which  guards  all  avenues  of 
entrance  must  be  very  elaborate  and 
expensive.  This  increase  of  expense 
will  prove  a  limiting  factor  to  effi- 
ciency, and  the  whole  question  must 
be  subjected  to  the  most  careful  scien- 
tific scrutiny.  The  attitude  of  regard- 
ing quarantine  as  a  purely  adminis- 
trative and  executive  function  is  grossly 
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The  Semi-Weekly  Journal 

with  "Better  Fruit"  for 
$1.75  per  year 

The  Oregon  Journal  is  one  of  the  big 
imbficatious  of  the  City  of  Portland  and 
is  well  known  to  all  people  of  the 
Northwest  as  being  one  of  the  live  and 
interesting  newspapers.  We  believe 
everybody  who  takes  advantage  of  this 
clubbing  offer  will  get  more  than  value 
received. 


A  HOME,  ORCHARD  OR  FARM 


Secure  it  in  an  Ideal 
Climate  and  Scenic 
Locality 

A  RESIDENCE  AND  RESORT  TOWN 
A  EINE  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
A 


ASHLAND 


IN  IHE  FAMOUS 

TERMINAL  rogue  river  vauey 


More  settlers  wanted  to  develop  our 
tracts  of  land,  both  large  and  small. 
Manufactories  welcomed  and  liberal  in- 
ducements offered  for  their  establishment. 
ASHLAND  has  all  modern  improvements, 
and  is  located  amid  an  environment  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  picturesque. 

For  information  concerning  Fruit,  Poul- 
try and  Swine  Raising,  Dairying,  Ranch- 
ing, Mining,  etc.,  address 

ASHLAND   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
Ashland,  Oregon 


BETTER  FRUIT 

Has  no  peer  in  the  Northwest 
And  so  we  have  established 

THE  FRUIT 
JOURNAL 

along  similar  lines  in  behalf  of  the 
great  irrigated  fruit  districts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  a  com- 
panion paper  to  this,  your  favorite 
fruit  magazine. 

We  have  made  it  up-to-date, 
clean,  high  class  editorially,  me- 
chanically and  pictorially. 

The  .subscription  rate  is  $1.00  per 
year.   It  is  worth  it. 

THE  INTERMOUNTAIN 
FRUIT  JOURNAL 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 
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in  error.  It  is  simply  a  factor  in  pest 
control  to  be  considered  along  with  the 
rest,  and  in  the  same  manner. 

Hand  in  hand  with  quarantine  goes 
eradication.  No  dictionary  word  has 
been  more  recklessly  handled  than 
"eradication."  Numerous  horticultural 
laws  enjoin  its  ofiicers  to  eradicate 
pests.  These  laws  have  been  on  the 
statutes  for  a  generation  and  yet  it  is 
not  demonstrated  that  eradication  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  single  instance. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  entire 
extermination  of  a  pest  over  a  given 
area  cannot  be  accomplished,  but  that 
in  practical  experience  we  are  not 
destined  to  achieve  it  sufficiently  often 
to  influence  our  calculations  and  meth- 
ods. Yet  eradication  becomes  a  neces- 
sary part  of  quarantine  for  any  pest 
which  may  break  through  the  lines 
and  become  established  at  some  point, 
and  must  be  eradicated  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  further  spread.  The  constant 
tendency  of  eradication  is  to  fall  away 
from  the  rigid  dictionary  definition  and 
become  a  synonym  of  control.  Control 
is  easily  possible,  while  eradication  is 
always  unattainable.  Now,  passing 
from  the  indirect  methods  of  control, 
I  wish  to  discuss  the  direct  procedure. 
Such  methods  are  those  which  attack 
the  pest  directly,  kill  it  and  leave  the 
plant  in  normal  condition.  Spraying 
and  fumigation  naturally  come  to  mind 
as  the  most  common  examples  of  this 
method  of  pest  control.  Yet  it  should 
not  be  inferred  that  these  means  are 
exclusively  direct  methods.  The  reac- 
tion of  spray  materials  on  the  plant 
may  play  a  distinct  part,  that  of  stimu- 
lation or  injury.  If  stimulation  adds  to 
the  natural  vigor  of  the  plant  and  helps 
to  overcome  the  adverse  conditions. 
The  direct  methods  have  much  diver- 
sity and  are  at  a  distinct  advantage  in 
that  they  may  yield  immediate  returns. 
Such  advantages  have  caused  the  direct 
methods  to  greatly  outdistance  the 
others  in  variety  and  mass  of  literature. 
They  cannot  be  said,  however,  to  be  of 
overshadowing  importance,  and  may 
even  decline  to  some  extent  in  the 
future.  The  same  contentions  hold  for 
these  methods  as  for  all  others,  namely, 
that  they  occupy  a  place  and  must  be 
given  due  consideration  in  any  truly 
scientific  study  directed  toward  the 
solution  of  a  given  problem. 

Other  ways  or  methods  of  arriving 
at  the  same  end  may  be  imagined,  but 
I  have  failed  to  discover  any  which  are 
independent  of  the  others  or  which  do 
not  depend  on  the  general  principles 
underlying  agriculture.  The  economic 
science  of  pest  control  is  now  divided 
into  several  branches.  These  are  so 
closely  interrelated  that  the  workers  in 
one  branch  must  frequently  enter  the 
fields  of  the  others.  All  draw  heavily 
from  the  pure  sciences,  such  as 
chemistry,  botany  and  physiology. 
This  interdependence  should  presup- 
pose harmony  and  co-operation,  but 
unfortunately  there  are  many  investi- 
gators who  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
vast  extent  of  the  field  in  which  they 
are  working.  Jealousies  and  antag- 
onisms frequently  distract  from  the 


p.^.R  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  p.^-R 

SUPPLIED  BY  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  .CHEMISTS 

FOUNDED  1818 

New  York  PHILADELPHIA  Saint  Louis 


Efficient  &  Durable 


The  name  "Douglas"  on  a  spray 
pump  stands  for  the  best. 
Farmers  and  fruit  growers  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
have  used  these  pumps  for  60  years.    Doesn't  that 
mean  something? 

Douglas  Spray  Pumps 

are  absolutely  reliable.     They  are  no  experiment.  Eighty 
years  devoted  exclusively  to  pump  building  have  resulted  in 
line  of  pumps  that  are  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
Our  "Arlington"  outfit  is  a  very  efiicient  barrel  sprayer 
The  oump  is  submerged  and  readily  accessible  from  the 
top.     The  barrel  holder  is  adjustable,  and  the  valves,  of 
solid  bronze,  are  removable.    A  well-built  outfit  that  will 
last  a  lifetime. 
Our   1912  catalog  contains  valuable   information  relati 
^^^^^^^^^^      to   proper   spraying   outfits.     Send   for  it 

today.  j^^^^^^^^^^ 

DOUGLAS  PUMPS  W.  &  B.  DOUULAS  1 

are  carried  Ifi  Broad  Street,  Middletown,  Conn.  W^^^Hm^^^ 

in  stock  by  Manufacturers  of  cistern 

Parlin  pumps,  deep  well  pumps, 

&  Orendorif  power  pumps,  and 

Plow  Co.,  pumps  for  fire- 

Portland,  fighting  and  ^^^^        "J"H  E 

Oregon,  and  forestry  ^^^^  . ,  _   -  _  _    ^  ^ 

Pasco,  purposes.  STANDARD  OF 

Washington 


EXCELLENCE  FOR  80 YEARS 


STANDARD    l_l  M  E-SU  l_PH  U  R    HYDROMETER,     PRICE  $1.00  BY  MAIL 

Complete  with  Test 
Jar  and  Instructions. 


Apply  for  Agency 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  CARBONDALE,  PA. 


The  Model  Vineyard  of  the 
Northwest  For  Sale 

Owing  to  advancing  years,  I  offer  for  sale  my  fruit  farm  known  as  the  "Schleicher 
Vineyard,"  of  some  415  acres  of  hillside  land  overlooking  the  Clearwater  River,  within 
four  miles  of  Lewiston,  Idaho.  About  200  acres  of  this  land  is  adapted  to  orchard  and 
vineyard,  the  balance  in  pasture,  a  good  deal  of  which  would  raise  alfalfa.  There  is  an 
ample  private  supply  of  water  from  springs  piped  all  over  the  place  under  200  feet  press- 
ure for  irrigation,  domestic  and  stock  purposes.  About  40  acres  under  high  state  of  culti- 
vation in  vineyard,  orchard  and  grape  nursery,  of  which  are  15  acres  of  bearing  vineyard 
planted  to  choice  European  grapes  which  have  been  awarded  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of 
Buffalo,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Portland  and  Seattle.  This  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
model  vineyard  of  the  Northwest.  Wine  of  the  Riesling  and  Sauterne,  also  Madeira  and 
Tokay  types,  has  been  produced  equal  to  the  best.  Greater  freedom  from  frost  damage 
than  the  most  favored  valleys  of  California.  No  failure  of  grape  crop  in  25  years. 
Adapted  also  to  culture  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  peach,  apricot,  prunes,  all  of  which  have 
been  tried  extensively.  Culture  of  English  walnuts  and  European  chestnuts  highly  suc- 
cessful, as  evidenced  by  trees  25  years  old  bearing  nuts  of  high  quality.  Besides  the 
ground  that  is  planted  there  are  about  100  acres  ready  for  planting.  Part  of  this  land  is 
also  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fine  stock  or  dairying.  Half  mile  from  packing  house  to 
shipping  station  of  both  Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  Harriman  System,  with  ten  trains 
daily.  This  is  the  choicest  acreage  in  the  Lewiston  Valley,  which  is  fast  becoming  the 
horticultural  center  of  the  Northwest.  Buildings,  outhouses,  cellars,  equipment  and  stock, 
ample  and  in  good  condition.    For  particulars  and  terms,  address 

R.  SCHLEICHER,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
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The  National  Insecticide  Law  demands  that  all  Arsenate  of  Lead 
shall  contain — 

Arsenic  Oxide       ...      -      Not  less  than  12 '/2% 
Water  Soluble  Arsenic      -      -      Not  over       of  1% 
Moisture  Not  over  50% 

And  beyond  these  chemical  requirements  the  Law  is  not  interested. 

The  fact  that  all  makers  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  are  required  to  come 
within  the  above  restrictions  does  not  by  any  means  put  the  products 
of  all  manufacturers  on  an  equality.  The  Law  simply  stales  the  limit 
within  which  one  can  legally  sell  a  product. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Law,  all  men  who  do  not  break  the  Law  are 
equal,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  all  men  who  are  out  of  jail  are 
equally  high-class  citizens. 

The  efficiency  of  and  satisfaction  received  from  the  use  of  Arsenate 
of  Lead  are  largely  owing  to  its  suspension,  easy  mixing  and  fast 
sticking  qualities. 

The  Law  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  its  manufacture  in  this 
respect,  but  these  qualities,  added  to  its  killing  power,  make  up  the 
true  value  of  an  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  uniformity  of  the  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead  in  all  the  above 
essentials  is  well  known  to  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union, 
Hood  River;  Rogue  River  Fruit  &  Produce  Association,  Medford; 
Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union,  North  Yakima,  and  many  other 
associations  throughout  the  Northwest. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Distributers  ia  all  the  Fruit  Growing  Districts 


Get  Away 

GET  AWAY  from  the  cold  winters,  hot  summers,  tornadoes, 
sunstrokes,  blizzards,  electrical  storms,  to  a  place  where  they 
do  not  occur. 

HOOD  RIVER  is  free  from  all  these  conditions.  Our  scenery 
unsurpassed,  our  roads  macadam  and  oiled,  ranches  electric 
lighted,  good  water,  we  are  close  to  PORTLAND,  our  fruits 
command  the  top  price,  we  are  up  to  date. 

Send  for  our  printed  list  of  large  and  small  ranches  and  for 
our  literature.   We  will  furnish  you  with  reliable  information. 

Write  GUY  Y.  EDWARDS  &  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


main  issue,  due  to  the  fear  that  one 
man  may  get  into  print  first  with  a 
given  fact  or  discovery.  A  little  thought 
should  bury  all  such  contentions.  In 
the  first  place  results  and  facts  are 
what  is  desired,  and,  secondly,  the  final 
word  is  never  said  on  any  topic.  If  a 
given  piece  of  work  is  duplicated,  or 
even  garbled,  it  only  establishes  any 
real  facts  in  the  case  the  more  firmly 
and  makes  a  sure  stepping  stone  to 
more  important  results.  Professional 
jealousy  should  be  so  rare  as  to  be 
practically  unknown,  but  I  regret  to 
confess  that  it  is  a  very  live  issue  in 
this  branch  of  science. 

These  plant  pest  investigations  are 
becoming  yearly  more  important  to 
agriculture  in  general  and  are  of 
special  interest  to  the  fruit  industry. 
They  are  supported  almost  wholly 
from  the  public  treasury,  be  it  county, 
state  or  federal.  The  public  is  not 
interested  in  the  contentions  of  indi- 
vidual investigators,  but  wants  results 
of  practical  value.  The  more  abundant 
the  results  the  more  liberally  will  the 
public  moneys  be  expended  in  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  the  investigations,  and 
the  more  secure  will  the  position  of 
the  investigators  become.  I  may  be 
considered  radical  by  many,  or  even 
impossible  by  some,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  laboratory  facilities  of  these 
various  public  institutions  should  be 
inter-available,  and  even  the  unpub- 
lished work  of  the  investigators  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  any  who  are 
interested. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

As  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Gustav  Henckell 
I  wish  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Henckell  wants 
to  renew  his  subscription  on  "Better  Fruit." 
Mr.  Henckell,  who  is  largely  interested  in 
orcharding  in  Switzerland  and  France,  likes 
your  paper  very  much  and  he  always  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  way  things  are  done  in  the 
West.  I  visited  your  beautiful  country  a  year 
ago  and  I  find  that  there  is  no  other  magazine 
in  the  United  States  that  will  bring  so  much 
news  about  orcharding  as  yours.  Very  truly 
yours,  G.  F.  Zeiler,  Lenzburg,  Switzerland. 


The  New  Jersey  Fruit  and  Produce  Company 
(■chartered  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey)  held 
its  second  annual  meeting  on  February  14, 
1912,  and  elected  the  following  olTicers :  John 
C.  Lee,  president;  E.  E.  Anderson,  vice  presi- 
dent; John  S.  Conroy,  secretary;  Malvin  L. 
Janes,  treasurer;  Ezra  B.  Marter,  general  man- 
ager; James  J.  Conroy  and  William  F.  Davis, 
directors.  This  company  has  525  acres  of  new 
land  situated  one  mile  south  of  Glassboro, 
New  Jersey,  which  they  are  setting  in  fruit. 
They  now  have  over  .30,000  trees  set  and  are 
going  to  finish  planting  the  entire  tract  this 
season.  This  farm  is  adjacent  to  the  Repp  and 
Stanger  farms,  which  together  comprise  about 
1,000  acres  of  fruit  trees.  Elmer  E.  Anderson, 
Burlington,  New  Jersey. 


A.  C.  Rulofson  Company,  the  Pacific  Coast 
agents  for  the  J.  C.  Pearson  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  manufacturers  of  "Pearson 
cement  coated  nails,"  have  perfected  and  are 
putting  on  the  market  two  very  useful  inven- 
tions for  use  in  packing  houses.  Their  adver- 
tisement appears  in  this  edition.  Mr.  Rulof- 
son's  lifelong  identity  with  the  cement  coated 
nail  business  has  given  him  exceptional  facili- 
ties for  learning  the  requirements  of  the  box- 
maker,  and  his  endorsement  of  the  "Smith 
nail  stripper"  should  be  sufficient  guarantee  to 
any  "doubting  Thomas."  The  stripper  is  sold 
on  the  guarantee  of  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 
The  same  parties  are  also  putting  on  the  mar- 
ket the  "Security  paper  holder,"  which  is  an 
ingenious  device  for  holding  fruit  wrappers. 
It  is  convenient  and  saves  time,  and  is  inex- 
pensive. * 
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HORSES 


Garden  Guide-1912 

is  the  fullest  and  most  complete  ^ide  for  the 
garden  we  have  ever  issued.  It  contains  128 
pages  of  very  useful  information.  It  should  be 
in  the  home  of  everyone  interested  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Trees.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 


NORSES 


WAX  BEAN 

(MICHIGAN  WHITE  WAX) 
is  the  one  bean  which  stood  all  the  tests  of  our 
trial  testing  ground  demands. 
It  is  a  prolific  grower,  rust  proof,  brittle,  tender 
and  stringless.  Plant  a  packet  for  this  year. 


MORSES 


SWEET  CORN 

(MORSE'S  GOLDEN  CREAM) 
Is  without  doubt  the  finest  corn  we  have  ever 
offered — it  is  a  sweet,  tend^i  corn  and  parti- 
cularly hardy.  This  corn  should  be  in  every 
garden.  Set  aside  a  little  plot  and  try  it. 


NORSES 


MELONS 

Our  line  of  Melon  Seeds  never  contained  a  more 
satisfactory  lot  of  dependable  varieties  than 
this  year.  See  pages  25, 26  and  27  of  1912  Guide. 


NORSES 


SQUASHES 

In  all  Standard  Summer  and  Winter  varieties. 
If  our  catalogue  does  not  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  write  us  for  any  information  wanted. 


NORSES 


RUMPKINS 

Our  stock  is  this  year  as  complete  as  ever  with 
anything  wanted  in  varieties  of  pumpkins. 


NORSES 


GLADIOLI 

One  of  the  easiest  of  bulb  culture  and  when 
in  bloom  the  most  pleasing  of  all  flowers. 
The  great  variety  of  colorings  make  the  grow- 
ing of  Gladiolus  a  most  fascinating  pleasuie. 
Pages  47  and  48  of  our  Garden  Guide  describes 
endless  varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower. 


NORSES 


DAHLIAS 

A  growing  popular  flower,  each  year  seeing  it 
becoming  more  prominent.  The  wonderful 
improvement  in  this  flower  accounts  for  its 
grrowth  among  flower  lovers  everywhere. 
It  is  a  particularly  splendid  flower  for  late 
summer  and  early  fall  blooming. 
Pages  103  and  104  of  our  Garden  Guide 
fully  describes  these  brilliant  plants. 


NORSES 


SUGGESTIONS 

Of  late  all  cities  are  looking  to  the  City  Beau- 
tiful. Could  anything  be  more  delightful  to 
see  than  the  vacant  lots  and  hillsides  covered 
with  blooming  plants  or  growing  greens.  In 
order  to  aid  the  beginner  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions— 

For  CHILDREN'S  GARDENS— Long  Scarlet 
Radish,  Hanson  Lettuce,  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
French  Horn  Carrot,  Purple  Top  Flat  Dutch 
Turnip,  Double  Curled  Parsley. 
For  WINDOW  BOXES— Gracilis  Lobelia, 
Sprengeri  Asparagus,  Ice  Plant,  Kenilworth 
Ivy,  Maurandia,  Climbing  Nasturtium,  Pink 
Ivy  Geraniums. 

VINES  for  the  House— Boston  Ivy,  Passion 
Flower,  Bougainvillea,  Climbing  Roses. 
For  BACK  YARD  Flower  Garden— Gladiolus 
Bulbs,  Asters,  Calendula,  Candytuft,  Cen- 
taurea,  Dianthus,  Marigold,  Calliopsis,  Moon- 
flower,  Pansies,  Snapdragons,  Stocks,  Sun- 
flower, Flowered  Chrvsanthemmn. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  1912 
GARDEN  GUIDE  TODAY 


C.  C.Morse  &Ca. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees 

128  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


The  Greatest  Market  of  the  Old  World 


Henry  C.  Shelley  in  The  Argonaut 


COVENT  GARDEN  is  not  a  garden, 
but  a  market;  a  market,  however, 
which  depends  upon  a  garden.  And  it 
was  a  garden  once,  but  a  "convent" 
instead  of  a  "covent"  garden.  For  in 
the  bygone  centuries  that  spacious  and 
busy  square  which  is  London's  chief 
mart  for  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the 
earth  was  the  garden  of  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  It  was  distant  from  the 
abbey  about  a  mile  as  the  crow  flies, 
with  the  quaint  village  of  Charing  lying 
between,  but  that  was  no  drawback  in 
the  leisurely  days  of  old.  Here,  then, 
was  once  a  veritable  garden,  encom- 
passed by  thick-set  hedges,  umbra- 
geous with  lusty  trees,  rich  in  ver- 
dant lawns,  and  not  innocent  of 
more   utilitarian   beds   from  whence 


the  old  monks  replenished  their  refec- 
tory table.  Hence  the  name  of  Con- 
vent Garden,  from  which,  with  charac- 
teristic London  slovenness,  the  "n" 
has  been  dropped,  thus  giving  the 
"Covent"  which  is  neither  flesh,  fowl 
nor  good  red  herring  so  far  as  ety- 
mology goes. 

From  a  garden  it  became  a  square,  in 
effect,  though,  not  in  name.  That  was 
after  the  much-married  Heni'y  dis- 
solved the  monasteries  and  the  land 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bedford 
family,  whose  town  house  was  built  on 
the  south  side.  Behind  the  garden  wall 
of  my  lord  Bedford's  house  in  1656  a 
few  purveyors  of  vegetables  were 
allowed  to  vend  their  wares.  They 
were  the  founders  of  Covent  Garden 


market.  By  Hogarth's  days,  as  his  pic- 
ture of  "Morning"  shows,  the  salesmen 
of  garden  produce  had  spread  all  over 
the  square. 

And  now  there  is  no  sight  in  all  Lon- 
don more  sought  out  by  explorers  of 
the  byways  of  metropolitan  life.  Not 
that  they  are  a  numerous  band;  the  fact 
that  the  Covent  Garden  day  begins  in 
the  summer  months  soon  after  sunrise 
is  sufficient  to  make  them  few  and 
select.  And,  truth  to  tell,  there  is  no 
room  for  many  idlers.  Long  before  the 
morning  sun  glints  the  roof  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  all  the  by-streets  as  well 
as  the  open  space  of  the  market  are 
lined  with  vehicles  and  alive  with 
sellers  and  buyers.  Here  are  solid 
phalanxes  of  costermongers'  barrows, 
farmers'  wains,  railway  vans  and  green 
grocers'  hooded  wagons.  Some  are 
loaded  sky-high,  others  empty.  For 
this  is  the  clearing  house  for  London's 
daily  supply  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers.  For  the  lowly  cabbage  of  the 
table  of  the  artisan  and  the  choice 
asparagus  of  an  earl's  banquet,  for  the 
cheapest  of  oranges  and  the  costliest  of 
grapes,  for  a  penny  bunch  of  violets  or 
the  rarest  of  hot-house  blooms,  this  is 
the  chief  mart  of  all  London. 

Time  was  when  the  area  drawn  upon 
by  Covent  Garden  was  limited  to  a 
small  radius.  Chelsea  sent  celery, 
Charlton  provided  peas,  Mortlake  sup- 
plied asparagus,  Battersea  contributed 
cabbages  and  the  Bedfordshire  sands 
were  responsible  for  onions.  Burke 
used  to  grow  carrots  at  Beaconstield 
and  bemoan  the  low  prices  he  received. 


BUTCHERS' 
Lime-Sulphur 
Solution 


AND 


BUTCHERS' 
Neutral 
Lead  Arsenate 


Both  made 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
for  Northwest  Growers 


"Absolntelv  Standard" 


Write  Us  for  Prices 


OREGON  ARSENICALSPRAY  CO. 

CLACKAMAS,  OREGON 
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May 


ANSBACHER'S 


"Triangle" 


Arsenate  of  Lead 
Paste 

OVER  9S  ,  F=LJRE 

Perfect  Quality 

IN 

Perfect  Packages 

STEEL  KEGS 

All  who  have  used  "Trian- 
gle" Brand  have  praised  its 
Purity,  Fineness  and  Killing 
Speed.   A  perfect  record ! 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  DISTRICTS 

AND 

A.  B.  Ansbacher  &  Company 

527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
WRITE  US  AT  ONCE  FOR  FREE  COPIES  SCIENTIFIC  SPRAYING 


LINDSAY 
&  CO.  Ltd. 

Wholesale  Fruits 

HELENA,  MONTANA 

Established  in  Helena  a  Quarter  Century 


Branch  houses:    Great  Falls,  Mis- 
soula and  Billings,  Montana 


Rogue  River  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association 

Packers  and  Shippers  of 
Rogue  River  Fruit 

Finest  flavored — Longest  keepers 


PEARS 
Bartlett 
Howell 
Rose 
Anjou 
Cornice 
Winter  Nelis 


APPLES 
Newtown 

"Autocrat  of  the 
Hreakfast  Table" 

Spitzenberg 
Jonathan 
Ren  Davis 


TWELVE    SHIPPING  STATIONS 
Modern  Economy  Code 
K.  S.  MILLER,  Manager 


But  even  Beaconsfield  was  not  far 
afield.  Before  the  steel  road  was  laid, 
in  short,  the  stores  of  Covent  Garden 
were  restricted  to  such  as  could  reach 
London  by  horse  traction.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  iron  horse  hurries  in  the 
produce  of  the  entire  British  Isles, 
swilt  steamers  bring  the  harvests  of 
Ihe  Channel  Lslands  and  France,  and 
ocean  greyhounds  bear  to  this  center 
the  fruits  of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Hailway  vans  jostle  each  other  with 
baskets  and  crates  packed  with  the 
produce  of  California  and  Australian 
orchards,  and  for  their  comranions 
there  are  farmers'  wains  overflowing 
with  veeefables  that  have  traveled 
fewer  yards  than  the  fruits  have  miles. 
Little  did  those  long-dead  vendors  of 
dream  whereunfo  their  modest 
meix'handise  would  grow.  Gone  are 
llie  stalwart  Irisii  women  who  used  to 
handle  bales  of  cabbages  or  baskets  of 
potatoes  with  the  ease  of  amazons;  in 
their  i)lace  is  an  army  of  husky  porters, 
whose  first  duty  is  the  unloading  of 
railway  vans  and  farmers'  wains.  On 
their  heads,  hardened  by  usage,  they 
carry  tow'ering  piles  of  crates  or  boxes 
or  baskets  to  the  stands  of  the  various 
salesmen,  and  soon  the  business  of  the 
da\'  is  in  full  swing.  First  in  evidence 
are  the  retail  dealers  from  the  best 
sh()]js  of  all  London;  the>'  can  pay  the 
highest  prices  and  generally  get  the 
pick  of  everything.  To  them  succeed 
the  smaller  sho])keepers  or  the  most 
prosperous  itinerant  vendors;  and  last 
in  the  procession  of  buyers  come  the 
costermongers  of  mean  streets.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  several  grades,  ranging 
from  the  capitalist  who  owns  several 
barrows  and  a  team  of  donkeys  to  the 
hard-pressed  East-ender  who  has  had 
much  ado  to  scrape  together  the  four- 
pence  for  his  barrow  hire  and  an  odd 
shilling  or  so  to  invest  in  stock  in  trade. 
The  costermonger  doesn't  always  get 
the  leavings.  He  is  an  astute  bargainer 
and  understands  the  trust  game  to  a 
limited  extent.  Rings  are  not  unknown 
among  those  street  vendors;  they  often 
pool  their  funds  and  buy  in  sufliciently 
large  quantities  to  get  the  better  of 
their  rivals.  So  the  bidders  are  plenti- 
ful, the  auction  brisk,  and  by  the  time 
London  is  beginning  to  stir  from  its 
sleep  its  day's  supply  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  flowers  is  streaming  from 
Covent  Garden  to  all  points  of  the 
compass. 

Even  when  the  rush  of  the  earlv 
hours  is  over  the  market  is  not  desti- 
tute of  attractions.  SufTicient  store  of 
crated  fruit  is  left  to  exhale  that  heavy 
odor  of  apples  which  Schiller  loved  so 
much  that  it  was  his  chief  inspiration 
in  penning  prose  or  verse;  blending 
with  that  fragrance  the  nostrils  can 
detect  the  more  exotic  pungency  of 
pineapples  or  bananas;  while  the 
arcade  reserved  for  plants  in  pots  and 
cut  flowers  emits  a  wealth  of  mingled 
scents  and  dazzles  the  eyes  with  a 
kaleidoscope  of  bewildering  color. 

Rut  the  market  is  not  all  the  interest 
of  Covent  Garden.  The  informed 
imagination  grows  busy  in  sweeping 
away  salesmen's  stalls,  the  fruiterers' 


The  Grant 

Planting  Pot 


The  Grant  Planting  Pot  is  conceded  by 
everyone  who  has  .seen  it  to  be  the  ideal 
pot  for  the  propagating  of  eucalyptus, 
conifers,  flowers  and  garden  truck. 

The  Nurserymen  Say:  Its  advantages 
over  all  other  makes  of  pots  are  many, 
economy  in  space,  ease  of  handling  and 
low  cost  price  make  it  the  ideal  pot  for 
nursery  practice. 

The  IVIarket  Gardener  Says:  That  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  early  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  canta- 
loupes, etc.,  for  the  maiket,  the  Grant 
Pot  will  enable  the  market  gardener  to 
place  such  produce  on  the  market  at 
least  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  man 
who  does  not  use  the  pots. 

0.  W.  HARRIS 

MANUNACTURER 
Redlaiids,  California 


SPRAYING  SUITS 

An  absolute  necessity  for  safety,  comfort  and 
convenience  when  spraying.  Made  to  your 
measure.  Also  OVERSUITS  for  work  of  all 
kinds.    Send  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Arnold  Specialty  Co. 


Box  182 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  SUDS 

The  best  Cleanser  and  Polish  for  Gold, 
Silver,  Plated  Ware,  Tin,  Aluminum,  or 
any  surface  where  a  brilliant  luster  is 
desired. 

Perfectly  harmless 
Saves  times,  labor  and  money 

It  is  a  household  necessity  and  a  com- 
fort to  all  who  use  it.  A  single  package 
makes  a  full  pint. 

Price  35  cents  a  package 

Address  ST.  MARKS  GUILD 
Rox  131  Hood  River,  Oregon 

Agents  for  Oregon  and  Washington 


STORAGE 

Ship  your  Furniture  to  us 
to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

Transfer  &  Livery  Co. 

Hood  River,  Oregon 
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avenues,  the  mounds  of  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers,  the  pyramids  of  baskets 
and  crates  and  fills  the  vacant  space 
with  figures  of  long-past  ages.  This 
was  a  favorite  dueling  ground  in  the 
days  of  old  London;  the  private  letters 
and  public  records  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  tell  of  many  an 
"affair  of  honor"  carried  to  fatal  issue 
here;  yonder,  where  the  opera  house 
stands,  are  the  ghostly  figures  of 
Martha  Ray  and  James  Hackman.  chief 
actors  in  the  tragedy  which  robbed  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  of  his  beautiful  mis- 
tress and  provided  the  town  with  a 
thrilling  sensation.  All  around,  too, 
are  the  shades  of  famous  coffee  houses, 
the  Bedford,  and  King's,  and  Tom's. 
The  first  stood  under  the  Piazza,  and 
could  count  among  its  patrons  Field- 
ing, Pope,  Sheridan,  Churchill,  Garrick, 
Foote,  Quinn  and  Horace  ^Yalpole;  the 
second,  little  more  than  an  humble 
shed,  stood  beneath  the  portico  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  which  yet  stands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  market,  and  can 
be  easily  repictured  from  Hogarth's 
"Morning."  Will's  and  Button's  coffee 
houses  were  close  at  hand,  the  former 
immortalized  for  all  time  by  Macauley's 
glowing  picture  of  the  sparks  and  wits 
gathered  in  its  smoke-laden  room;  the 
latter  the  haunt  of  Addison  and  Steele. 

Although  the  original  St.  Paul's 
Church,  save  for  the  portico,  was 
demolished  by  fire  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  present  building  is  an 
exact  replica  of  the  structure  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones.  "I  don't  want  it  much 
better  than  a  barn,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  to  Jones,  who  rejoined,  "You 
shall  have  the  handsomest  barn  in 
England."  The  building  is  nothing 
more  than  that,  but  the  vaults  beneath 
hold  the  dust  of  the  parents  of  Turner 
and  of  the  veteran  Macklin,  while  in 
the  churchyard,  under  nameless  stones, 
repose  the  vitriolic  Peter  Pinder,  the 
gay  ^Yycherley,  the  nimble-witted  Sam- 
uel Butler  of  "Hudibras"  fame,  the 
tuneful  Dr.  Arne,  who  gave  England 
the  music  of  "Rule  Britannia,"  and  the 
courtly  Peter  Lely,  who  perpetuated  the 
frail  beauties  of  the  merry  monarch's 
court.  Round  the  corner  is  Henrietta 
Street,  the  one-time  abode  of  Kitty 
Clive,  Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  illustri- 
ous engraver,  and  Jane  Austen  when  on 
her  rare  visits  to  town.  But  today  the 
New  World  has  invaded  that  famous 
thoroughfare,  for  where  Pepys  once 
took  his  strolls  and  Samuel  Cooper 
painted  his  miniatures  are  the  London 
establishments  of  the  Duckworths  and 
the  Lippincotts. 


The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  has  issued  a 
very  beautiful  book  with  handsome  color  page 
on  "The  Sixth  Annual  Rose  Festival,"  to  be 
held  in  Portland  .Tune  10  to  15.  These  book- 
lets are  being  given  a  very  wide  distribution 
and  copies  can  be  secured  at  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  offices. 


THE  BRAND  THAT  KILLS  POISON 


Destroys  Sage  Eats.  Squirrels,  Gophers  and  Prairie 
Dogs .  Requires  no  mixing  or  preparation— Always 
ready  for  use.  Deadliest  of  all. 

Yoiir  money  back  if  not  as  claimed. 
CLARKE,  WOODWARD  DRUG  CO. ,  Portland,  Ore . 


VISIT  THE  OLD  HOME 


VIA 


O.  S.  L.  and  Union  Pacific 

Lines  Protected  by  Automatic  Block  Signal 

Low  Fares  East 

Round  trip  Summer  Excursion  tickets  will  be  on  sale  on  dates  given 
below^  to  more  important  destinations  in  the  Middle  Western  and  Eastern 
states. 

Fares  to  some  of  the  principal  cities  are  quoted  below.  Proportion- 
ately reduced  fares  to  many  other  points. 


Baltimore  .... 

.    .  $107.50 

New  York  ... 

.    .  $108.50 

Boston  

.    .    .  110.00 

Omaha  

.    .    .  60.00 

ButTalo  

.    .    .  91.50 

Philadelphia  .    .  . 

.    .    .  108.50 

Chicago  .... 

.    .    .  72.50 

Pittsburg  .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  91.50 

Detroit  

.    .    .  82.50 

St.  Louis  .... 

.    .    .  70.00 

Denver   

.    .    .  55.00 

St.  Paul  .... 

.    .    .  60.00 

Kansas  City  .    .  . 

.    .    .  60.00 

Toronto  .... 

.    .    .  91.50 

Minneapolis  .    .  . 

.    .    .  60.00 

Washington   .    .  . 

.    .    .  107.50 

Montreal  .... 

.    .    .  105.00 

Winnipeg  .... 

.    .    .  60.00 

Return  may  be  made  through  California  at  slightlv  higher  fares. 
Going  limit,  15  days;  final  return  limit,  October  31,  1912.  LIBERAL 
STOPOVER  PRIVILEGES  permitted,  and  choice  of  routes. 


DATES  OF  SALE 

MAY  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  17,  18,  24,  29. 

JUNE  1,  6,  7,  8,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29. 
JULY  2,  3,  6,  7,  11,  12,  15,  16,  20,  22,  23,  26,  29,  30,  31. 
AUGUST  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  12,  15,  16,  22,  23,  29,  30,  31. 
SEPTEMBER  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  30. 

THREE  Through  TRAINS  to  the  EAST  DAILY  from  Portland 

(INION  DEPOT) 

10 : GO  A.  M.  "  Oregon- Washington  Limited. ' ' 
8:00  P.M.  "Portland  and  Puget  Sotrnd  Express." 

Both  to  Chicago  via  0-W.  R.  &  N.,  0.  S.  L.,  U.  P.  and 
and  C.  &  N.  W. 

9:00  P.  M.  " Soo-Spokane-Portland  Train  de  Luxe"  to  St.  Paul  via 
Spokane  and  Soo  Line. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SERVICE  STRICTLY  HIGH  CLASS 


LET  OUR  AGENTS  AID  YOU  IN  OUTLINING  YOUR  TRIP 

CITY  TICKET  OFFICES: 
716  Second  Avenue     Third  and  Washington  Streets     1117  Pacific  Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington        PORTLAND,  OREGON        Tacoma,  Washington 
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Economic  Value  of  Birds  for  the  Destruction  of  Insects 


VEGETATION  is  the  prime  requi- 
site for  the  perpetuity  of  all  other 
forms  of  life  upon  the  earth.  Asa 
Gray,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can botanists,  lias  well  said,  "Animals 
depend  absolutely  upon  vegetables  for 
their  being.  The  great  object  for 
which  the  All-wise  Creator  established 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is,  that  plants 
might  stand  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
between  the  mineral  and  animal  crea- 
tions, and  organize  portions  of  the  for- 
mer for  the  subsistence  of  the  latter." 
The  greatest  known  enemy  to  vegeta- 
tion is  insect  life,  whose  almost  innu- 
merable species  prey  not  only  upon  the 
necessities  of  mankind  but  upon  man 
himself,  and  upon  all  other  forms  of 
life.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  late  entomolo- 
gist of  New  York,  estimates  that  there 
are  now  one  million  or  more  species  of 
insects  aftlicting  the  world.  Over  three 
hundred  thousand  of  these  have  been 
carefully  described.  Recently  over 
two  hundred  thousand  specimens  of 
butterflies,  no  two  alike,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  Museum. 
There  are  pestiferous  and  destructive 
insects  for  every  condition  of  life, 
place  and  plant  about  us.  For  instance, 
in  the  air,  by  day,  we  have  flies,  butter- 
flies and  winged  ants,  and  at  night 
moths,  mosquitoes,  bugs  and  beetles. 
Upon  our  shrubs  and  small  fruits  we 
have  slugs,  leaf  hoppers,  flea  beetles, 
rose  chafers,  climbing  cutworms  and 
caterpillars.  In  our  gardens  we  have 
cutworms,  cabbage  worms,  root  mag- 
gots, cucumber,  pea  and  bean  weevils 
and  squash  bugs.  In  our  orchards  we 
have  borers,  codling  moths,  bark  lice, 
canker-worms  and  leaf  caterpillars.  In 
our  meadows  we  have  grasshoppers, 
cutworms,  army  worms,  crane  flies, 
white  grubs  and  root  borers.  In  our 
corn  and  wheat  fields  we  have  wire 
worms,  ball  worms,  root  worms,  Hes- 
sian flies,  ants  and  chinch  bugs.  In  our 
forests  we  have  plant  lice,  bark  lice, 
trunk  borers  and  leaf  caterpillars.  In 
our  marshes,  ponds  and  streams  we 
have  water  beetles,  water  bugs,  mos- 
quitoes and  May  flies. 

The  fecundity  of  most  insect  forms 
is  astounding,  the  numbers  reaching 
such  enormous  proportions  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  belief.  Lintner  once 
estimated  the  number  of  snow  fleas  on 
a  small  patch  of  country  road  near 
Albany,  New  York,  to  be  greater  than 
the  entire  human  population  of  the 
world.  Chinch  bugs  have  been  found 
in  a  small  clump  of  bunchgrass  eight 
inches  in  diameter  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand.  Fitch  once  com- 
puted the  number  of  plant  lice  or 
aphids  on  a  single  cherry  tree  ten  feet 
high  to  be  twelve  millions.  Riley  once 
computed  that  the  hop  aphis,  develop- 
ing thirteen  generations  in  a  single 
year,  would,  if  unchecked  to  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  generation,  have  multi- 
plied to  the  inconceivable  number  of 
ten  sextillions  of  individuals.    A  Cana- 


By  WiUiam  ^Vatson  Woollen 

dian  entomologist  has  determined  that 
a  single  pair  of  Colorado  beetles,  with- 
out check,  would  multiply  in  one  sea- 
son to  sixty  millions  of  beetles.  Kirk- 
land  has  computed  that  one  pair  of 
gypsy  moths,  if  unchecked,  would  pro- 
duce enough  progeny  in  eight  years  to 
destroy  all  the  foliage  in  the  United 
States;  and  Theodore  Wood,  in  his 
book  "Our  Insect  Enemies,"  says:  "It 
may  seem  an  extravagant  and  unjusti- 
fiable statement  if  we  say  that  but  for 
certain  opposing  agencies  the  aphis 
would  overrun  the  entire  world;  that  it 
would  leave  scarcely  a  green  leaf  upon 
the  earth,  and  that  it  would  cause  such 
terrible  devastation  that  all  terrestrial 
life  would  wholly  disappear  and  the 
globe  become  a  vast  desert  incapable 
of  supporting  animation,  and  utterly 
without  living  beings.  Still  more 
impossible  would  it  appear  were  we 
to  state  that  this  ruin  and  devastation 
would  be  the  outcome,  not  of  many 
centuries  of  gradual  increase,  but  only 
of  a  few  short  months.  Incredible  as 
the  assertion  may  seem,  however,  such 
results  are  no  more  than  must  logically 
follow  if  the  aphis  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  perfectly  unmolested  during 
the  period  of  but  a  single  year." 


The  voracity  of  insect  life  is  as 
astonishing  as  its  power  of  reproduc- 
tion. Many  caterpillars  consume  twice 
their  weight  in  leaves  per  day,  which 
corresponds  to  an  ordinary  horse  eat- 
ing a  ton  of  hay  daily.  It  is  said  "a 
certain  flesh-eating  larva  consumes 
two  hundred  times  its  weight  in 
twenty-four  hours,  a  feat  equal  to  a 
baby  consuming  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  of  food."  Some  caterpillars 
increase  in  size  ten  thousand  times  in 
thirty  days,  corresponding  to  a  man  of 
eighty  thousand  pounds  in  weight. 
According  to  Trouvelet  a  single  silk 
worm,  in  fifty-six  days,  will  eat  equal 
to  eighty-six  thousand  times  its  orig- 
inal weight  at  hatching.  If  only  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  eggs  laid  by  a 
silk  worm  moth  could  reach  maturity 
a  few  years  would  witness  enough  silk 
worms  to  destroy  all  the  American 
forests.  The  loss  caused  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmers,  gardeners  and  orchard- 
ists  by  noxious  insects  is  appalling,  if 
estimate  made  by  those  who  have  made 
the  subject  a  careful  study  are  to  be 
relied  upon.  The  damage  caused  by 
the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  from  1874 
to  1877,  known  as  the  great  grasshop- 
per years,  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
neighboring  states   approximated  two 
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By  exploding  one  cartridge  in  centre  of  tree  squares  ;  the 
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hundred  million  dollars,  and  resulted 
in  famine  in  many  places.  Lintner  has 
estimated  that  the  periodical  damage 
by  cutworms  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  locust.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Marlatt  calculates  that  the  Hessian  fly 
damage  to  the  wheat  crop  in  1900  was 
one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  in 
1904  fifty  million  dollars  more.  The 
chinch  bug,  as  early  as  1864,  damaged 
staple  crops  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars; and  Mr.  Riley  placed  the  damage 
in  Illinois  alone  at  seventy-three  mil- 
lion dollars.  According  to  Riley  the 
cotton  worm  claimed  fifteen  million 
dollars  annually  for  fourteen  years 
after  the  Civil  War,  or  two  hundred 
and  ten  million.  Since  1880  the  losses 
have  been  running  between  twenty- 
five  million  and  fifty  million  dollars 
annually,  and  amounting  to  one  billion 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
dollars  more.  Since  1863  the  annual 
loss  caused  by  noxious  insects  has 
increased  from  three  hundred  million 
dollars  (Walsh)  to  eight  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1904  (Marlatt).  Finally, 
at  this  date,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
insect  and  rodent  pests  of  this  country 
demand  a  tribute  from  the  cultivated 
crops  of  one  billion  dollars  or  more 
each  year,  and  still  other  millions  are 
exacted  from  the  forests,  shrubbery 
and  other  exposed  property  of  the  land. 
These  sums  represent  much  more  than 
the  national  debt  of  the  United  States 
and  nearly  twice  the  capitalization  of 
all  the  national  banks  of  the  country. 

Another  pest  with  which  man  has  to 
contend  is  the  weeds.  It  is  recorded 
that  God  said,  "Cursed  is  the  ground 
for  my  sake;  in  sorrow  shall  thou  eat 
all  the  days  of  thy  life;  thorns,  also 
thistles,  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee; 
and  thou  shall  eat  of  the  herb  of  the 
field;  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall 
thou  eat  bread  until  thou  return  unto 
the  ground."  Since  that  record  was 
made  a  great  warfare  has  been  waged 
in  this  world  between  good  and  evil, 
and  this  has  been  true  not  only  in  the 
world  of  morals  but  also  in  the  vege- 
table world.  By  "thorns  and  thistles," 
as  used  in  the  quotation,  thorny  and 
prickly  plants  alone  are  not  meant,  but 
in  a  broader  sense,  all  useless,  noxious 
and  troublesome  plants  are  included. 
One  only  needs  to  count  the  seeds  pro- 
duced by  a  single  plant  of  purslane, 
plantain,  ragweed  or  cockle-bur  to  be 
convinced  of  the  prodigious  reproduc- 
tive power  of  our  common  weeds.  But 
for  the  warfare  that  is  being  waged 
against  them  by  man  and  his  allies  the 
weeds  would  take  possession  of  our 
gardens  and  fields,  and  we  would  be 
without  bread.  It  may  be  that  in  that 
condition  we,  like  the  savages,  could 
subsist  upon  wild  fruits  and  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals,  and  be  able  to  clothe 
ourselves  with  their  skins,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  live  the  lives 
of  civilized  beings  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

A  third  class  of  destructive  pests  are 
our  rodents.  These  belong  to  the  large 
order  of  animals  having  two  large 
incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  separat  d 
from  the  molar  teeth  by  an  empty 
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Have  "a  roof  that's  proof" 
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Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  con- 
tains natural  oils  that  keep 
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prunes.  Save  one  year.  HURRY  UP! 
Don't  be  disappointed.  We  have  a  full 
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Gilbert  Implement  Co. 
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space,  and  are  gnawing  animals.  Rats, 
mice,  woodchucks,  rabbits,  muskrats 
and  beavers  belong  to  this  order. 
Every  well  informed  person  knows 
how  rapidly  these  animals  increase  and 
how  destructive  they  are  to  vegetation. 
In  Australia  the  progeny  of  a  few  pairs 
of  imported  rabbits  have  overrun  the 
country,  its  vegetation  has  been  threat- 
ened with  utter  destruction  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  pest.  And  yet 
the  warfare  goes  on.  In  this  country, 
if  not  kept  in  check,  they  are  among 
our  most  destructive  pests,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  so  in  our  vineyards  and 
orchards,  where  they  do  so  much  dam- 
age in  girdling  our  vines  and  trees. 
Rats  and  mice  are  equally  destructive. 

These  are  startling  and  appalling 
statements,  and  they  force  the  inquiry, 
what  can  we  do  to  prevent  this  whole- 
sale destruction  of  that  which  is  essen- 
tial to  our  very  existence?  The  first 
and  best  answer  to  this  (piestion  by 
those  who  have  given  serious  consid- 
eration and  thought  to  the  matter  is  tlie 
protection  of  our  birds.  We  have 
already  seen  that  pestiferous  insect 
pests  are  found  everywhere  doing 
their  destructive  work.  It  is  just  as 
ti  ue  that  we  have  the  birds  everywhere 
to  hold  these  insect  pests  in  check  and 
to  destroy  them.  In  the  air,  by  daylight, 
the  swallows  and  swifts  arc  coursing 
to  and  fro  ever  in  pursuit  of  the 
insects  found  there,  and  which  consti- 
tute theii'  sole  food.  When  they  retire 
the  night-hawks,  whip-poor-wills  and 
chuck-wilFs  widows  take  ui)  the  chase, 
catching  moths  and  other  nocturnal 
insects  which  would  escape  the  day- 
flying  birds.  The  flycatchers  lie  in 
wait,  darting  from  ambush  at  the  pass- 
ing prey,  and  with  a  suggestive  click 
of  the  bill  return  to  their  post  for  a 
renewed  attack.  The  warblers,  light, 
active  creatures,  flutter  about  the  ter- 
our  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  skill  of  a  huming- 
peck  insects  from  leaf  and  blos- 
som. The  vireos  patiently  explore  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  odd  nooks 
and  corners  to  see  that  no  skulker 
escapes.  The  woodpecker,  nuthatches 
and  creepers  attend  to  the  tree  trunks 
and  limbs,  examining  carefully  each 
inch  of  bark  for  insects,  eggs  and 
larvae,  or  excavating  for  the  ants  and 
borers  they  hear  at  work  within.  On 
the  ground  the  hunt  is  continued  by 
the  thrushes,  sparrows,  meadow  larks, 
bobolinks  and  other  birds  that  feed 
upon  the  innumerable  forms  of  ter- 
restrial insects.  This  class  of  birds 
feed  their  young  almost  exclusively 
upon  insects.  Few  places  in  which 
insects  exist  are  neglected;  even  some 
species  which  spend  their  earlier 
stages  in  the  water  are  preyed  upon  by 
aquatic  birds. 

The  graniverous  or  grain-eating 
birds  are  those  which  par  excellence 
are  our  weed  destroyers.  Of  this  class 
are  our  grosbeaks,  finches,  sparrows, 
juncos,  towhees,  tanagers,  buntings, 
mourning  doves,  pheasants,  bobwhites 
and  others  of  like  character.  The 
.shrikes,  hawks  and  owls  are  in  a  class 


minal  foliage  of 
and  with  almost 
bird 


Subarbs  of  Oakland.  California. 

The  only  Woman's  Colle^re  on 
tlu*  Pacific  Coast.  Cluirtercd  1SS5. 
Ideal  climate.  Entrance  and  erad- 
uation  requirements  equivalent  to 
y  those  of  Stanford  University  and 
University  of  California,  nearby. 
Laboratories  for  science  with  mod- 
ern equipment.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunities fur  home  economics,  library 
study,  music,  art.  Modern  E:ym- 
nasium.  Special  care  for  health  of 
students;  out-door  life.  Christian 
inriuences;  undenominational. 

President  Luella  Clay  Carson, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.  For  catalogue  ad- 
dress  Rei:istrar,  MillsCollece  P.O., 
California. 


FRUIT 


Western  Soft  Pine 

Light,  Strong  and 
I)ur<able 


"Better  Fruit"  sub- 
scribers demand 
the  "Better  Box" 


BOXES 


TWO  CARLOADS  DAILY 


DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 

Save  Time  Hallocks 

The  best,  most  satisfactory  fold- 
ing berry  box  on  the  market. 
Get  our  prices  on  the  Hallocks 
and  crates  complete  to  your 
station. 


Washington  Mill  Co. 

Wholesale  Manufacturers 
Spokane,  Washington 


BUY  AND  TRY 

White 
River 
Flour 


MAKES 


Whiter,  Lighter 
Bread 
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to  themselves,  and  upon  them  we  must 
rely  for  the  destruction  of  the  rodents 
and  other  vermin.  Another  useful 
class  of  birds  are  those  which  may  be 
classed  as  scavengers,  and  upon  whom 
we  must  depend  for  the  removal  and 
destruction  of  carrion  and  other  waste 
material  upon  the  land  and  sea.  Of 
this  class  we  have  our  house  or  English 
sparrows,  gulls  and  vultures,  and 
others  of  the  same  class.  Such  is  a 
general  statement  of  the  economic  value 
of  our  birds. 


Idaho's  1911  Crop  Smaller 

While  Idaho  has  become  famous  for 
its  fruit  and  the  phenomenal  reclama- 
tion of  fruit  areas,  with  the  result  that 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  realized 
to  growers  each  year  for  fruit  alone, 
1911  was  an  ofi'  year,  the  fruit  crop  fall- 
ing below  that  of  last  year.  The  best 
estimates  obtainable  give  the  crop  this 
vear  as  2,000  cars,  with  a  valuation  of 
approximately  $2,000,000.  State  Horti- 
cultural Inspector  McPherson  states 
that  he  believes  the  estimates  conserva- 
tive, stating  that  there  has  been  a  fall- 
ing off  of  the  crop  this  year  over  last. 
Three  years  ago  70,000  acres  of  fruit 
had  been  planted.  With  the  close  of 
1911  there  are  120,000  acres  set  out  to 
fruit,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
in  bearing  producing  commercial  fruit. 
Very  little  marketable  fruit  is  raised 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state, 
although  that  section  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  more  hardy  fruits,  and  to 
the  raising  of  grains,  hay  and  potatoes. 
In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
or  that  section  from  Boise  west  and 
north  to  Weiser,  including  Nampa, 
Caldwell,  Parma,  Notus,  Meridian, 
Middleton,  Payette,  Ontario,  Nyssa, 
New  Plymouth,  Roswell,  Weiser,  Coun- 
cil, Cambridge,  Emmett  and  other 
extensive  fruit  regions  the  fruit  crop 
this  year,  as  moved  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket and  not  counting  the  local  con- 
sumption, was  about  1,500  cars. 

Lewiston,  the  home  of  the  choicest 
of  California  grapes  and  a  favored 
fruit  section,  shipped  many  cars  of 
fruit  to  the  Western  and  Eastern  mar- 
kets. The  grape  industry  there  is  but 
fairly  started,  and  within  a  few  years 
it  will  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  any  in  the  state.  There  are 
about  120,000  acres  of  land  planted  to 
fruit  in  this  state,  over  half  of  which  is 
actually  in  bearing  and  the  balance  just 
reaching  the  age  of  bearing.  Many 
thousands  of  acres  of  fruit  were  set  out 
in  1911  and  will  become  commercial 
bearing  in  from  three  to  five  years. 
The  bearing  fruit  land  is  worth  from 
•$300  to  $1,000  per  acre  and  crops  are 
certain.  The  more  delicate  fruits,  as 
peaches  and  apricots,  are  being  planted 
extensively. — Sand  Point  (Idaho)  News. 


The  Largest  Baseball  Buildings 
in  America  are  Covered  with 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

The  importance  of  fire-proof  construction  was  so  vividly 
demonstrated  to  the  owners  of  the  baseball  grandstand  at  the 
Polo  Grounds  in  New  York  by  the  disastrous  fire  which  de- 
stroyed their  $200,000.00  structure  last  year  that  they  decided 
to  take  no  chances  of  a  repetition.  They  therefore  built  the 
new  grandstand,  shown  above,  of  materials  approved  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  fire-proof  construction — steel,  concrete 
and  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

Being  made  from  Asbestos  rock  fibres  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt, 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  all  mineral  all  the  way  through — nothing  in 
it  to  rust,  melt,  crack  or  deteriorate  with  age.  It  will  ordinarily  last 
as  long  as  the  building  it  covers. 

And  it  is  the  cheapest-per-year  roofing  because  it  is  the  only  ready- 
to-lay  roofing  which  never  needs  coating.  Its  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

The  grandstands  and  pavilions  at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Wash- 
ington and  Toronto  are  also  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  And 
the  new  grandstand  and  pavilion  now  being  built  at  American  League 
Park,  Boston,  will  be  covered  with  this  practically  indestructible  roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  suitable  for  any  type  of  building,  anywhere.  Scild  by 
most  hardware  and  lumber  dealers — or  shipped  direct  from  our  nearest  branch  where 
we  have  no  dealer. 

Write  for  free  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this  roofing  is 
made  and  illustrated  Book  No.  12  59  Address  nearest  Branch. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  GO. 


Manufa<5turers  of  Asbestos 
and    Magnesia  ProducHis 

Baltimore      Chicago  Detroit 
Boston  Cleveland  Indianapolis 

Buffalo         Dallas  Kansas  City 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
EIe<n:rical  Supplies,  Etc. 


Los  Angeles     New  Orleans      Philadelphia  Seattle 
Milwaukee       New  York         Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

Minneapolis      Omaha  St.  Louis 

ForCanada:-THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal,  Que.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C.  1582 


WE  HAVE  ONLY  A  FEW  THOUSAND  OF  THOSE 

Yellow  Newtown,  Spitzenberg,  Ortley, 
Arkansas  Black  and  Winter  Banana 

that  you  saw  a  photo  of  in  the  October  and  November  issues.  We  have 
some  small  lots  of  other  leading  varieties,  as  well  as  pears,  cherries  and 
peaches. 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  trees  were  all  grown  on  well  drained  virgin  soil, 
on  No.  1  whole  roots,  all  buds  selected  from  the  best  bearing  trees  in  Hood 
River,  and  we  guarantee  every  tree  true-to-name.  You  can  save  agent's 
profit  if  you  buy  direct  from  us. 

Write  at  once  for  prices,  before  it's  too  late.  Address 


TRUE-TO-NAME  NURSERY 


PHONE  2002K 


HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


MODERN 
FRUIT 
METHODS 


"Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples"  is  a  booli  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  orchardist 
who  is  desirous  of  getting  the  highest  possible  price  for  his  apples.   It  illustrates  and  describes  the  Western  methods  of  50-GALLON 
fruit  packing.   The  fruit  grower  of  the  East  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  Western  brother  for  showing  him  the  great  possibili-  BARREL 
ties  that  lie  in  the  fruit  business,  and  if,  with  the  great  natural  advantages  of  soil,  rainfall  and  close  proximity  of  market,  delivered 
he  does  not  profit  by  this  example,  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.   A  postal  request  to  Dept  "D"  will  bring  you  by     to  any 
return  mail,  free,  the  above  book  and  new  booklet,  "Scalecide— the  Tree-Saver."   If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  railroad 
"Scalecidc"  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  railroad  station  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  station  In 
rivers  on  receipt  of  the  price.   50-galion  barrels.  $25,00;  30-gallon  barrels,  §16.00;  10-gallon  cans,  $6.75;  5-gallon  cans,  $3.75.  tJ^eUnlted 
Address,  B.  G.  Pratt  Company.  50  Church  Street.  New  York  City.  e>taies,»ao 
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The  Reierson  Sprayer  SAVES 

Time,  Temper,  Trouble  and  TREES 


over  Rear  Bolster. 
Made  to  Turn  in  Short  Spaces. 
Steel  Truck  Wagon.    Rigid  Foundation. 

Reierson  Machinery  Co., 


?"TT'*T^f^  Won  the  blue  ribbon,  highest 
award,  over  all  competitors  at  the 
Salem  State  Fair  in  1911.  Equipped 
with  2*  H.  P.  4-cycle  Waterloo 
Boy  Gas  Engine.  Special  latest 
triplex  spray  pump.  Easy  get- 
at-able  to  all  parts. 

Lightest,  Most  Compact 

Guaranteed  to  Be  the  Best 
Built   throughout   of  Special 
Machinery  adapted  for  spray 
pumps.  Will  stand  up  perfectly 
under250  poundssteadypressure. 
For  small  orchard*  we  recommend 
our  "Pippin"    Duplex  Power 
Sprayer— guaranteed  to  maintain  a 
225  pound  pressure— at  $150.00. 
Write  for  catalog  S  4 
182-4-6  Morrison  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Paste  for  Labeling — "Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder 


added  to  cold  water,  instantly 
makes  a  beautiful,  smooth, 
white  paste.  Ready  for  imme- 
diate use  at  a  cos  of  ten  cents 
a  gallon.  No  labor.  No  muss. 
No  spoiled  paste. 

Paste  Specialists 

Robinson  Chemical  Works 
349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Cellar  Winterino  Bees 

c 

By  H.  H.  S. 


ONE  of  the  most  difTicult  problems 
which  confronts  the  average  man 
who  follows  bee-keeping  as  the  means 
of  making  his  livelihood  is  the  suc- 
cessful wintering  of  his  bees.  This 
applies  particularly  to  those  who  are 
located  in  the  more  northerly  regions 
where  the  winters  are  too  long  and 
.severe  to  permit  of  wintering  colonics 
on  their  summer  stands.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  their  period  of  con- 


FruitGrowingandBeeKeeping 

Learn  what  an  ideal  combination  it  makes. 
"Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture"  tells  all  about  it. 
Six  months'  trial  subscription  25c.  64-page 
book  on  Bees  and  supply  catalog  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Box  25S,  Medina.  Ohio 


"Northwest" 
trees 
are  best 


'Northwest" 
trees 
are  best 


We  have  for  the  coming  season  a 
complete  line  of 

NURSERY  STOCK 

Including  everything  handled  in 
the  nursery  line 

Write  for  our  new  prices  and 
catalog 

NORTHWEST  NURSERY  CO. 

North  Yakima,  Washington 

AGENTS  WANTED 


finement  extends  over  at  least  live  con- 
secutive months  of  the  year  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding them  as  congenial  as  possible 
is  obvious.  Bees  exist  best  under  many 
of  the  conditions  suitable  to  mankind, 
and  perhaps  if  some  of  those  who  put 
colonies  away  in  musty,  badly  venti- 
lated cellars  and  other  places  were 
compelled  to  pass  even  a  few  of  their 
hours  of  sleep  under  such  conditions 
they  would  perhaps  be  the  more 
inclined  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
recpiirements  of  their  bees,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  any  extra  care 
and  attention  is  sure  to  be  repaid  ten- 
fold by  the  little  workers. 

Let  us  first  look  into  the  condition  of 
the  colonies  prior  to  entering  winter 
quarters.  Just  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  a  person  preparing  for 
a  trip  to  the  Far  North  should  lay  in  a 
necessary  supply  of  food  and  clothing, 
so  should  the  bees  be  prepared  for 
their  long  sojourn  through  winter  by 
having  food  in  abundance  and  protec- 
tion as  regards  warmth  in  the  form  of 
many  of  their  kind,  for,  as  the  saying 
goes,  "bees  winter  bees."  Now,  to 
bring  about  this  populous  condition  of 
the  hive  prior  to  entering  the  cellar  is 
often  a  difficult  matter.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  plan  in  vogue  is  that  of 
introducing  young  and  vigorous  queens 
late  in  August,  when  the  main  honey 
flow  is  over  and  the  then  ruling  queen 
has  begun  to  curtail  her  laying  powers. 
In  this  way  a  young  queen  has  placed 
at  her  disposal  a  strong  body  of  work- 


ers and  she  can  lay  to  her  full  capacity 
without  fear  of  their  being  neglected 
brood;  and  then,  again,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  the  average  recently  mated 
queen  when  it  comes  to  laying  out  a 
hive.  She  will  cover  frame  after 
frame  with  beautiful  regularity  as  if 
revelling  in  the  newly  developed 
power.  This  means  a  splendid  influx 
of  young  bees  late  in  the  fall  to  assist 
in  carrying  the  colony  through  winter. 
A  colony  entering  winter  quarters  with 
abundance  of  stores  and  consisting 
largely  of  young  bees,  with  a  young 
and  vigorous  queen  at  their  head,  will, 
provided  other  conditions  are  reason- 
ably favorable,  come  out  in  splendid 
condition,  and  in  the  spring,  on  account 
of  its  superior  strength,  carry  on  brood 
rearing  rapidly  even  during  unfavor- 


priniing 

We  invite  inquiries  from  all 
Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers 
and  Manufacturers  who  con- 
contemplate  the  issuance  of 

Catalogs 

Advertising 
Matter 

or  Printing  of  any  kind.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  out-of- 
town  orders  and  handle  them 
with  a  facility  unequaled  any- 
where. Our  thorough  equip- 
ment makes  possible  a  high 
quality  of  work  at  a  low  cost. 
Send  us  specifications  of  your 
work  and  we  will  give  esti- 
mate by  return  mail.  You  will 
find  us  prompt,  accurate  and 
equal  to  anything  in  the  pro- 
duction of  GOOD  Printing. 
Better  Fruit  is  printed  in  our 
shop.  Its  beautiful  appearance 
bears  testimony  to  our  skill. 

F.W.  BALTES 
&  COMPANY 

FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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able  weather,  which  would  cause  a 
weak  colony  to  dwindle  away.  Of 
course,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  extensive  brood  rearing  late 
in  the  fall  means  a  considerable  con- 
sumption of  honey  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  every  colony  has 
plenty  of  stores.  One  of  the  best 
schemes  and  simplest  for  fall  feeding, 
to  induce  brood  rearing  when  there  is 
little  honey  coming  in,  is  that  of  using 
inverted  honey  tins  with  a  cover  well 
perforated  with  holes  about  the  size  of 
a  pin.  If  the  tin  is  of  the  penny  lever 
pattern  so  much  the  better,  as  when 
inverted  over  the  frames  the  bees  have 
free  access  to  the  entire  surface  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  lid. 
These  feeders  may  remain  on  for  days 
at  a  time  and  can  be  protected  by  a 
super  and  cover.  There  is  little  induce- 
ment for  robbers  to  come  around  when 
feeding  in  this  manner,  as  the  syrup  is 
completely  shut  in  except  to  the  bees 
from  underneath  and,  of  course,  no 
scent  can  be  had,  which  is  the  usual 
start  of  robbing  when  using  open 
feeders. 

Now  that  we  have  brought  the  hives 
up  to  a  fairly  prosperous  condition  by 
requeening  and  stimulative  feeding 
where  necessary,  let  us  look  into  the 
question  of  their  winter  abode.  Cement 
cellars  are  becoming  more  popular 
every  year,  and  as  an  example  the 
writer  might  mention  one  which  is  at 
present  wintering  110  colonies.  Its 
dimensions  are  16x20,  with  a  height  of 
seven  feet.  The  floor  is  concrete  and 
the  ceiling  plastered.  It  is  situated  in 
a  sandy  hillside  and  the  entrance  way 
is  on  the  lower  side  through  a  porch, 
which  does  away  with  a  long  flight  of 
stairs  and  makes  the  moving  of  the 
hives  much  easier.  During  the  winter, 
when  the  snow  lies  deep  on  the  ground, 
this  entrance  is  well  covered  and  a 
trap  door  through  the  floor  of  the 
building  above  used  when  it  is  desired 
to  visit  the  bees.  The  ventilation  sys- 
tem consists  of  a  six-inch  tile  pipe  run- 
ning under  ground  from  the  side  of 
the  hill  for  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  and 
then  rising  in  the  center  of  the  cellar 
floor.  This  is  graded  and  acts  as  a 
drain  as  well  as  being  the  main  source 
of  air  supply.  There  is  another  ven- 
tilator through  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar 
and  connecting  with  the  room  above. 
This  is  also  of  six -inch  piping  and  is 
left  entirely  open  to  permit  of  the 
passage  of  the  foul  air  arising  from  the 
bees.  By  the  ventilator  being  pro- 
tected from  above  in  this  manner  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  bees  feeling  the 
direct  influence  of  outside  conditions, 
nor  of  snow  and  rain  coming  in  on 
them.  The  third  ventilator  enters  the 
cellar  at  one  end  and  about  half  way 
up  the  wall,  and  consists  of  a  square 
box  set  in  the  cement  and  connected 
with  a  six-inch  pipe  running  under 
ground  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet 
and  then  upward.  The  box  is  faced 
with  cotton  to  permit  of  slow  ventilation 
without  draft.  The  air  passing  under- 
ground such  a  short  distance  does  not 
change  much  in  temperature,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  the  thermometer  often 
registers  twenty  degrees  below  zero 
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THIS  low-priced  harrow  for  orchards  and  vineyards 
—  and  general  use — is  a  world-beater.  Wonderfully 
light  of  draft  —  weight  carried  on  wheels,  not  on 
horses'  necks.    Great  worker  — 20  to  30  acres  a  day  with 
one  team  —  and  every  inch  of  soil  cultivated  thoroughly 
■     ,  — lifted  and  turned  in  long  wavy  level.    Best  of  all  — 

,  .  _   -   ^  ■  It  hangs  low  and  has  great  extension  —  making  it  a  snap 

*    "  to  work  right  up  to  trees  without  horse  or  driver  disturbing  boughs  or  Iruit. 

Find  Out  in  Your  Orchard— At  Our  Risk! 

month — and  send  it  back  if  you  don't 
find  it  the  finest  cultivator  made. 


■\3W'RITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  30  day 
trial  offer.    Pick  the  machine  suited 
to  your  soil  and  orchard  and  use  it  for  a 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

**  Modern  Orchard  Tillage"—  wriuen  by  highl 
successful  orchardist  —  contains  information 
that  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you 
:  for  the  asking. 


Li^ht  Draft  Harrow  Co 

90 1  E.Nevada  St.  Marfhalltown,  la 


Northwestern  Agents  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 


MITCHELL,  LEWIS  &  STAYER  CO. 


SPOKANE 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
BOISE 


SEATTLE 


YOUR  INCOME 


depends  upon  the  kind  of  nursery  stock 
you  get.  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  you  will  get  good  trees.  YOU  CAN'T 
GET  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING.  If  you  expect  to  pay  next-to-nothing 
and  get  good,  first-class  stock,  you  are  mistaken,  that's  all.  You  can't 
produce  a  high  quality  tree  for  little  or  nothing  any  more  than  you  can 
an  axe,  wagon,  or  any  implement. 

YOU  ARE  THE  LOSER  if  you  let  the  question  of  price  alone  influence 
your  judgment  when  buying.  Your  loss  is  not  temporary,  but  extends  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  or  as  long  as  your  orchard  stands.  The  folly  of 
buying  cheap  stock  will  be  impressed  upon  you  each  year  as  you  figure 
your  returns.  Retter  be  on  the  safe  side  and  buy  where  you  are  sure  of 
getting  just  what  you  want. 

Our  sales  this  year  could  not  have  so  largely  surpassed 
last  year's  had  we  not  made  good  in  the  past. 
Catalog  free. 

Yakima  Valley  Nursery  Company 

More  Salesmen  Wanted  Toppenish,  Washington 


Astounding  Poultry  Results! 

Experiments  carried  on  at  the  State  Experimental  Station  and 
published  by  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  97,  show  that  starting  with  chickens  one-half  week 
old,  those  fed  animal  meal  in  connection  with  gram  reached  three 
pounds  in  weight  eight  weelcs  sooner  than  those  fed  on 
grain  only  and  less  food  was  consumed  for  each  pound 
of  gain  in  weight*  Also  some  of  the  pullets  fed  animal  matter 
began  laying  four  weelcs  earlier  than  the  gram  fed  birds. 

Union  Meat  Co.'s  Beef  Scraps— 60%  Protein 

Make  your  poultry  grow  faster  and  lay  sooner  than  \t  fed  only  on  vegetable 
matter  and  at  a  less  proportionate  cost.  Send  tor  further  information — free 
upon  receipt  of  name  and  address. 

UNION  MEAT  CO.,  Dept.  24,  North  Portland,  Oregon 
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Alav 


:  BEE 
SUPPLIES 


re  standard — the  best  to  be 
had   for  money-making 
purposes.    We  are 
Ag'euts  for  Iiewis  Bee  Ware. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
Most    authoritative    Bee  Book 
issued,  54  pages  of  definite 
information.  Illustrated. 


TheChas.H^Lilly  Co.  Seattle. 


ABOUT  PLANTING  TREES 

When  you  are  sick  do  you  employ  an  inex- 
perienced physician,  or  when  in  business  trou- 
bles an  attorney  who  has  just  been  admitted 
to  the  bar?  Then  why,  when  the  important 
step  of  planting  a  commercial  orchard  is  con- 
templated, should  you  not  use  the  same  dis- 
cretion and  insist  on  getting  trees  that  are 
grown  right,  propagated  from  trees  that  have 
proven  their  value  and  annually  bear  large 
crops  of  select  prize-winning  fruit? 

The  planting  of  an  orchard  is  an  epoch  in 
your  career,  and  before  inidertaking  the  work 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  a  careful  investiga- 
tion into  the  relative  merits  of  the  trees  you 
intend  to  plant.  Be  sure  that  they  are  propa- 
gated from  trees  that  are  early,  abundant  and 
regular  bearers  of  fancy  fruit. 

The  mistake  of  an  attorney  may  be  corrected 
by  court,  those  of  the  physician  can  be  buried, 
but  those  of  an  orchard  stand  as  lasting  monu- 
ments of  folly  and  reproach.  THE  CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF  THE  PARENT  TREE  APPEAR 
AGAIN  IN  THE  YOUNG  TREE  AND  ITS 
FRUIT.  In  selecting  the  trees  for  your  orchard 
choose  those  that  have  the  money-making  fea- 
tures and  thereby  assure  certainty  of  results. 

Our  Northern  Grown  Nursery  Stock  is  prop- 
agated from  trees  that  are  early  and  prolific 
bearers  of  fancy  fruit.  Buy  our  pedigreed 
stock  and  get  results. 

THE  NORTHERN  NURSERIES 

Box  418  CHEWELAH,  WASHINGTON 


We  are  now  selling  tracts  of  5  acres  or 
more  in  our  final  and  greatest  planting  at 
Dufur,  Wasco  County,  Oregon. 

5,000  Acres 

All  in  Apples 

Over  3,000  acres  of  it  has  gone,  mostly 
to  Eastern  people.  The  remainder  will  be 
gone  by  spring. 

We  plant  and  develop  for  five  years, 
guaranteeing  to  turn  over  to  you  a  full 
set,  perfectly  conditioned  commercial 
orchard.  After  the  expiration  of  the  five 
years  we  will  continue  the  care  of  your 
orchard  for  you,  if  desired,  for  actual 
cost,  plus  10  per  cent. 

Planting  and  care  is  under 
supervision  of  the 

Churchill-Matthews  Company 

Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 
The  largest  and  most  experienced  planters 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  personally,  or 
to  hear  by  mail,  from  anyone  considering 
the  purchase  of  an  apple  orchard  or 
apple  land.  On  account  of  the  bigness  of 
the  project,  everything  is  done  on  a 
wholesale  basis  and  prices  for  our  tiacts 
are  proportionately  lower.  Reasonable 
terms.  All  our  purchasers  are  high  class 
people.    No  others  wanted. 

Write  for  booklet,  or  call  on 

DUFUR  ORCHARD  COMPANY 

Suite  510  Spalding  Bldg.,  Portland 
Oregon 

Suite  2013  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


outside  and  forty  degrees  in  the  cellar, 
the  cotton  preventing  the  cold  air  from 
entering  too  rapidly.  This  question  of 
cotton  as  protector  and  at  the  same 
time  ventilator  in  winter  is  one  in 
which  the  writer  believes  there  are 
great  possibilities. 

The  time  for  setting  away  "to  be 
bees"  most  advantageously  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  Many  make  a  prac- 
tice of  leaving  their  colonies  on  the 
summer  stands  as  late  as  possible  in 
the  fall  in  order  to  shorten  their  period 
in  the  cellar,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  doing  this. 
In  the  lirst  place  they  are  going  to  be 
subject  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
weather,  with  cold  rains  and  snow  and 
man>-  nights  of  heavy  frost,  conditions 
which  are  certainly  going  to  cause  the 
bees  to  make  heavy  inroads  in  their 
stores  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  they  may 
tinally  have  to  be  put  away  for  the 
winter  after  being  confined  to  the  hives 
for  a  long  time  without  having  had  a 
cleansing  flight.  During  (his  jjcriod  of 
cold  weather  they  have  been  obliged  to 
eat  more  honey  than  usual  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  heat  of  (he  cluster,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  their  bodies  are 
distended  with  feces.  This  is  a  very 
undesirable  condition  in  which  to  begin 
their  long  winter  rest,  and  they  are 
handicapped  at  the  outset  in  a  \va>'  that 
is  likely  to  prove  disastrous.  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  had  those 
bees  stored  awa>  in  the  cellar  where 
an  even  temperature  surrounded  them, 
perhaps  a  little  high  at  first,  but  not 
one  which  would  cause  over  feeding. 
It  is  not  hard  to  find  a  day  about  the 
end  of  October  or  early  in  November, 
following  a  heavy  frost  at  night  which 
in  its  turn  has  just  been  preceded  by 
a  spell  of  fine  weather  when  the  bees 
have  flown  freely.  Here  one  has  the 
ideal  conditions.  The  frosty  night  has 
driven  the  bees  well  in  and  up  on  the 
combs  and  the  handling  of  them,  in  so 
far  as  closing  the  entrances  and  remov- 
ing covers,  etc.,  is  rendered  compara- 
tively easy.  The  preceding  fine  weather 
has  prevented  any  accumulation  of 
feces  and  they  enter  the  long  period  of 
confinement  in  a  state  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  suppose,  will  be  conducive  of 
the  very  best  results.  The  entrances  to 
the  hives  may  be  closed  with  tissue 
paper  such  as  is  purchased  in  rolls. 
This  is  very  well  suited  to  the  purpose 
and  inexpensive,  and  every  hive  can  be 
closed  before  any  are  moved,  which  is 
advisable  if  the  day  promises  to  be 
warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly.  Some 
days  before  the  final  move  it  would  be 
well  to  .go  around  to  each  hive  and 
place  a  fresh  quilt  of  canvas  or  heavy 
duck  over  the  frames,  making  sure  that 
it  is  a  good  fit.  By  placing  the  quilts 
on  late  in  the  fall  the  bees  do  not  have 
time  to  propolize  them  sufticiently  to 
prevent  of  ventilation  through  the 
cloth,  a  condition  which  cannot  be 
obtained  by  leaving  on  the  old  quilts, 
which  are  sure  to  be  plastered  with 
propolis.  In  addition  the  hives  are 
neater  and  pack  more  readily  in  the 
cellar  if  you  are  limited  for  space. 
When  all  the  hives  are  in  on  the  racks 
the  doors  should  be  closed  to  prevent 


Finest  Apple  Orchards 
in  America  for  Sale 

The  famous  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia, 
fifth  apple  growing  state  in  the  Union. 
Some  of  these  orchards  cultivated,  others 
young  trees.  Some  not  cultivated.  Prices 
range  $10,  $15,  $20,  $25  per  acre  and  up. 
All  varieties  thrive.  Alljemarle  Pippins, 
York  Imperials,  Grimes  Golden,  Winesap, 
Ben  Davis,  etc.  All  varieties  peaches. 
Close  markets,  ideal  climate,  evenly  dis- 
tributed rainfall,  plenty  sunshine,  low 
freight  rates,  high  prices  for  products. 
Unexcelled  educational  facilities.  The 
place  to  make  your  home.  Write  today 
for  booklet.  Address  Dept.  14 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, Lynchburg.Virginia 


Get  Catalog  and  Price  List 

420  acres  devoted  to  nursery  purposes 
THE 


Established  1863  by  J.  H.  Settlemier 

GROWER  OF  CHOICE 

Nursery  Stock 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER,  Woodburn,  Ore. 


OAKDALE  GREENHOUSES 

FLETCHER  &  FLETCHER 
We  have  a  complete  stock  in  ornamental 

trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  perennial  plants. 
Our  specialty  is  Roses,  grown  at  Hood  River. 

All  of  the  leading  kinds  and  many  of  the  new 

ones.      From  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  dozen. 

Anyone  contemplating  planting  their  grounds 

with  ornamental  plants  will  do  well  to  visit 

our  nursery  and  see  our  stock. 

FLETCHER  &  FLETCHER,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


A  Reputation  to  Sustain 

Vineland 
Nurseries 
Company 

Clarkston,  Washington 

PROPAGATORS  OF 

Reliable  Nursery  Stock 

All  stock  budded  from  bearing 
trees,  fruit  and  ornamental 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

Albany  Nurseries 

Received  highest  award  for  dis- 
play of  apple  trees  at  the  big  Cali- 
fornia Apple  Show  at  Watsonville. 

The  above  speaks  for  us. 

For  good  grade  of  nursery  stock 
and  right  prices  address 

The  Albany  Nurseries 

(INCORPORATED) 
ALBANY,  OREGON 

Salesmen   wanted.     Easy   to  sell 
our  trees. 
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any  daylight  entering,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  candle  the  paper  in  the  entrances 
should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  the  bees  left  to  settle  down. 
Blocks  may  then  be  inserted  at  either 
corner  of  the  front  to  raise  the  hive  off 
the  bottom  board,  and  in  that  way  give 
the  bees  plenty  of  air.  In  order  that 
the  hives  may  easily  be  raised  off  the 
front  end  of  the  bottom  it  is  important 
to  see  that  previous  to  moving  all 
staples  or  hooks  are  loosened,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  after  they  are  put  away. 


Missouri  Apple  Prices 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture is  now  in  possession  of  sufTi- 
cient  data  to  warrant  the  publication 
of  a  statement  regarding  the  prices 
received  for  the  past  season's  apple 
crop.  The  figures  following  are  based 
upon  reports  received  from  several 
hundred  correspondents,  who  are  fruit 
growers,  each  of  whom  reported  for 
his  own  orchard.  In  order  to  main- 
tain uniform  conditions  the  cost  of 
the  package,  when  furnished  by  the 
grower,  has  been  deducted: 

Cents 

Average  price  per  bushel  on  trees  42.5 

Average  price  per  bushel  delivered  57.2 

Average  price  per  bushel  from  storage  (cost 

of  storage  included)  98.3 

Average  price  per  bushel  by  the  bushel.  .  .  .67 
Average  price  per  bushel  by  the  barrel.  .  .  .58.5 

Average  price  per  bushel  by  the  cwt  38.7 

Sprayed,  average  price  per  bushel  61.7 

Unsnrayed,  average  price  per  bushel  19.3 

Graded,  average  price  per  bushel  62.7 

Orchard  run,  average  price  per  bushel ....  43.4 

Per  rent 

Orchards  reported  sorayed   37 

Orchards  reporting  fruit  unfit  for  market, 

due  to  disease  and  insects   2.5 

Orchards    reporting    no    crop    (no  cause 

given)   12 

Orchards  reporting  no  sale,  due  to  lack  of 

buyers    1 

Of  the  growers  reporting  as  having 
sprayed  fifty  per  cent  sprayed  twice, 
twenty-five  per  cent  sprayed  three 
times,  and  of  the  others  some  sprayed 
once,  others  three  and  four  times  and 
one  eight  times.  Perhaps  the  two  most 
important  facts  contained  in  the  above 
figures  are:  (1)  The  increase  of  12.4 
cents  per  bushel  received  for  sprayed 
over  unsprayed  fruit,  and  (2)  the  fail- 
ure of  2.5  per  cent  of  the  orchards  to 
produce  salable  fruit  due  to  ravages  of 
disease  and  insects.  Now,  if  to  the 
above  we  add  the  fact,  proven  by 
experiment,  that  spraying  increases  the 
yield  of  merchantable  fruit  an  average 
of  two  to  three  bushels  per  tree  in 
orchards  ten  to  twenty  years  old,  also 
the  extra  cost  of  picking  and  sorting 
where  the  per  cent  of  good  fruit  runs 
low,  it  becomes  apparent  that  spraying 
as  an  orchard  practice  is  very  profit- 
able, indeed. — W.  W.  Chenoweth,  sec- 
retary. 


Almost  the  whole  world  knows  of 
Hood  River  as  a  place  that  produces 
the  best  fruits,  and  all  of  Hood  River 
Valley  should  know,  and  could  know, 
that  there  is  one  place  in  Hood  River, 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  B.  Bragg  & 
Co.,  where  the  people  can  depend  on 
getting  most  reliable  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, shoes  and  groceries  at  the  most 
reasonable  prices  that  are  possible. 
Trv  it. 


$20  dS?  Earning  Capacity 

Will  Pay  for  Itself  in  Less  Than  Three  Weeks.     Operated  by  One  Man, 

King  ^of  the  Woods" 
Drag  Saw 


Neat,  Compact,  Sim- 
ple, Strong,  Light, 
Durable 

The  4  h.  p.  Waterloo 
Boy  engine  is  a  separ- 
ate unit.    Can  be  re-| 
moved  at 
any  time 
and  put  to 
a  hundred' 


Will  saw  20  to  40  cords  of 
wood  per  day  at  a  cost 
of$l.    PULLS  ITSELF 
up  hill  or  down.  Costs 
15  per  cent  less  than 
other  makes  not  as 
good.  There's  more 
you  ought  to  know. 
Our  catalog  con- 
tains complete 
description  and 
prices :  sent 
FREE  with  tes- 
timonials from 
enthusiastic  users. 


Ask  For  Catalog  C  5 


Reierson  Machinery  Co. 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


Fruit  Thinning  Shears  Improved  Pattern 

LET  US  BOOK  YOUE  OEDERS  XOW  TO  INSURE 
PEOMPT  DELIVERY 

40  cents  each,  $3.90  per  dozen,  postpaid 
E.  A.  FRANZ  CO.,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


I  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
.PRUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
prunet 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxptess  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Spraying 

with  an  outfit  that  you  can  use  all  the  year 
means  dollars  to  you.  Here  is  a  triple-duty 
outfit  tor  the  price  of  a  single  rig:. 

Engine  is  Simplest,  iVIost  Powerful  Made 

Connected  to  powerful  spray  pump  by  patent 
jack,  with  clutch  movement,  and  operates 
mechanical  agitator.    Runs  on  kerosene  or  gasoline;  starts 
without  cranking;  thoroughly  reliable. 

Pump  and  Engine  Can  Be  Removed  From  Truck  in  4  Minutes 

and  is  instantly  available  for  other  work.    The  clutch  allows 
you  to  use  the  engine  for  any  other  duty. 
Price  includes  tank  wagon  with  shafts,  agitator,  high-duty  spray  pump,  gauge,  relief 
valve,  hose,  two  extensions,  two  nozzles,  strainer,  clutch,  patent  pump  jack,  and  engine  with 
complete  equipment.  All  mounted,  ready  to  run.  For  full  particulars,  send  for  Bulletin  501 
DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  SUPPLY  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Sandow 
Triple-Duty 
Spraying  Outfit 
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Dull  Ax  sharpened  m  5  Minutes 


"I  I  took  just  3  minutes  to  put  a  very  dull  ax 
Jin  perfect  shape."  writes  J.  II''.  Suddard,New- 
'ark,Del. — Another  letter  says:   "Myten  year 
I  old  boy  ground  several  chilled  plowshares — he  sharpens  all  the 
\tools  onthe  place,"  writes  J.  0.  Smith,  Woodville,  Ky. 

Over  one-half  million  farmers  know  this  to  be  true  and 
[sharpen  their  sickles,  discs  and  all  farm  tools  with  the 

Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder 

It  is  a  wonderful  tool  grinder — the  only  all  steel  frame 
I  grinder  made  —  has  shaft  drive  like  an  automobile — -enclosed 
[bearings — gravity  lubrication.  Has  30  different  attachments 
[for  doing  all  kinds  of  difiicult  tool  sharpening,  also  rip  saw, 
J  jig  saw,  drill,  milk  tester  attachment,  lathe,  forge,  etc. 
I  Fast  Sharpening  Wheels  Save  Time,  Luther  Tool  Grinders 
[have  Dimo-Grit  sharpening  wheels.  25  times  faster  than  grind- 
stone--10  times  moreefficient  thanemery.  Will  not  draw  temper 
FREE   TRIAL   ON    YOUR  FARM 

nd  for  special  offer  which  permits  you  to  use  thia  outfit  on  yonr  farm  30 
I  days  free  without  advance  payment:  also  40  page  book  which  tells  everything 
and  hi;ndredfi  of  letters  from  satisfied  users. 

I  LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,  1168  Stroh  BIdg..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


There's  BIG  Money  in  Wood  Sawing 

Owners  of  the  RelerSOn  Wood  Saw  make  $10  to  $20  per  day  right  along 

A  Practical,  Durable,  EfiQcient 
Machiae,  priced  within  your 
>ssa^      minutes     /-''  ^  reach.  Equipped  with 

(')  h.  p.,  frost  proorf, 
water  cooled,  Waterloo 
'  Boy  Ga8  Engine.  Selby 
'  anti-friction  roller  steel  saw 
table.      Wide  tired  steel  or 
wood  wheels  for  rocky  roads  and 
f  stone  pavements.  Heavy,  machine 
urned  fly  wheels  for  arbor  mounted 

  so  the  engine  fly  wheels  straddle  the 

Built  tomake  short  turns  in  alleys,  etc.  frame,  thereby  overcoming  top  heaviness. 

Positively  the  best  wood  saw  made — stands  every  test.    A  great  money  maker. 
Write  today  for  full  description  and  prices.   Ask  for  catalog  W  6 

Reierson  Machinery  Co.  Porua^rorXTn 


Varieties  for  Commercial  Apple  Orchards 


By  E.  F.  Stephens,  Nampa,  Idaho 


THE  history  of  our  commercial 
orchards  of  the  whole  United 
States  shows  that  in  the  earlier  plant- 
ings there  was  a  great  amount  of 
guess  work  and  experiment.  People 
planted  the  varieties  which  they  were 
able  to  get  or  which  pleased  them  in 
the  state  from  which  they  came.  These 
varieties  were  then  tried  out  and  their 
adaptation,  or  lack  of  it,  to  the  condi- 
tions where  planted  ultimately  devel- 
oped. This  has  been  peculiarly  true  in 
the  planting  of  the  older  orchards  of 
Southern  Idaho.  We  find,  in  studying 
their  behavior,  that  some  varieties  yield 
but  little  more  than  half  of  the  number 


Water 

Pump  it  automatically  with 
a  Phillips  Ram.  No  atten- 
tion. No  cost  of  operation. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

The  Phillips  Hydraulic  Ram 
Company 

432  Lnmber  Exchange 
Portland,  Oregon 


of  boxes  per  tree  proiliiccd  by  other 
varieties,  and  the  selling  value  on  the 
market  varies  widely.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  question  we  note  the 
orchard  of  B.  F.  Tussing  at  Fruitland, 
in  the  Payette  district,  Idaho.  This 
orchard  of  eight  acres  was  planted 
some  thirteen  years  ago.  We  have  a 
carefully  compiled  and  correct  state- 
ment of  the  fruit  crop  of  the  year  1910. 
This  statement  shows  that  one  hundred 
Jonathan  trees  produced  nineteen  and 
a  half  boxes  of  commercially  packed 
apples  per  tree.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-six  Rome  Beauty  trees  pro- 
duced almost  twenty  boxes  per  tree. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  the  Oregon  Reds 
produced  only  twelve  and  a  half  boxes 
per  tree;  the  Ben  Davis  twelve  boxes 
per  tree;  the  Delaware  Red  a  little  less 
than  ten  and  a  half  boxes  per  tree;  the 
Arkansas  Black  thirteen  and  a  half 
boxes  per  tree.  Note  that  Jonathan 
and  Rome  Beauty  yielded  fully  eighty 
to  ninety  per  cent  more  boxes  per  tree 
than  the  Delarware  Red  or  the  Ben 
Davis.  Note  also  that  the  Jonathan 
and  the  Rome  Beauty  gave  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  extra  fancy  fruit, 
salable  at  higher  prices,  than  some  of 
the  varieties  less  favorably  known. 


Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  planting  of  the  com- 
mercial orchard.  The  combined  expe- 
rience of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  has 
shown  that  in  the  Hood  River  district 
their  soil,  climate  and  conditions 
specially  favor  the  Newtown  Pippin 
and  the  Spitzenberg.  As  these  two 
varieties  do  not  inter-pollenate  each 
other  with  the  best  success  the  Ortley 
is  sometimes  planted  with  them  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  Boise  basin  and 
Payette  district  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions specially  favor  the  production 
of  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Grimes 
Golden,  of  superior  quality.  The  Wine- 
sap  bears  very  abundantly,  but  does 
not  attain  quite  the  size  as  grown  in 
the  Boise  basin  and  Payette  district 
that  the  Winesap  attains  as  grown  in 
the  Chelan,  Wenalchee  and  Yakima  dis- 
tricts in  Washington.    The  Winesap  is. 


FORGED  DISK  BLADES 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  material  used  in  the  blades  of  disk  harrows 
as  there  is  in  pocket  knives.  Some  knives  are 
made  to  sell  at  ten  cents  and  others  at  a  dollar. 
Many  disk  blades  belong-  to  the  ten  cent  pocket 
knife  class,  but  are  worked  off  on  buvers  with  the 
rest  of  the  machine  at  the  same  price  for  which 
the  best  are  sold.  Consequently,  the  farmer  can- 
not be  guided  by  price. 

The  Cut  a  way 
Harrow  Co.  has 
built  its  remark- 
able reputation 
largely  by  t  h  e 
quality  of  the 
disks  on  its  tools. 
It  has  had  a  real 
sincere  ambition 
to  gr  i  V  e  to  the 
farmer  the  best 
disk  blade  he 
could  buy.  Their 
motive  for  so 
doing  has  been  as 
much  one  of  pride  as  of  profit.  The  latter  came 
because  the  policy  of  higrh  quality  paid. 

Their  one  object  has  been  constantly  in  view — 
(he  best  blade  possible.  To  accomplish  that,  forg- 
ing the  edges  became  a  part  of  the  process.  Now 
all  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.'s  disk  blades  are  forged. 
If  you  don't  fully  realize  the  advantage  of  forging, 
ask  your  blacksmith  why  a  forged  e(;geis  better 
than  any  other.  He  will  tell  yon  why  no  other 
method  is  so  good.  This  forged  edge  feature  shows 
how  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  is  doing  the  things 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  tools.  Tt  is  an  indi- 
cation of  merit  throughout  every  loci  Ihey  make. 
Every  buyer  should  demand  Cutaw.iy  forged 
disks.  Thev  cost  no  more,  and  are  many  times 
better.  If  you  will  write  them  at  94CI  Main  St., 
Higrganum  Csnn..  th-  y  will  send  j  ou  complete 
information  on  the  construction  of  Cutaway  mn- 
chines.  It  would  pay  every  farmer  to  give  them 
his  ear.    Write  a  post  card  today. 

MITCHELL,  LEWIS  &  STAVER  CO. 
Western  Agents 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


T/tf  edfre  is  foygfd  ttni 
I'olled  aJid  g}'vnHd. 


IheGemUne  DOMESTIC 

^Now$#^  AMONTH 


2 


You  can  place  the  latest 
model,  genuine  Domes- 
tic,  the  recocrnized 
queen  of  all  sewing: 
machines, in  your  home, 
use  it  continually  while 

paying  $2  a  month,  and  en- 
3oy  a  very  special  price 

direct  to  yon  or  from  our  nearest 
atrenry.  A  magnificent  machine--a 
KtupeiKJoijH  oflFer. 

We  Will  Take  Your 
Old  Machine  LUmaw 

liberal  allowance  on  a  splendid  new 
Domestic.  And  you  can  still  take  ad- 
ntageofthe  special  price  and  easy 

ESTIC 

The  perfect  sewing  machine  that  has  always  led  all  other 
makes  and  is  today  better  than  ever.  Two  machines 
In  one— lock  stitch  and  chain  stitch.  Straight  drop- 
head,  high  armj  ball  bearing.  A  complete  set  of  attachments^ 
every  one  practical ,  etc. ,  made  for  every-day  use.  The  Domestic  ia 
ft  revelation  of  modem  pewinn  machine  progress.  Find  out  about  it. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK,  FREE,  The  Truth  About  Sewing 
Machines,"  telling  you  how  vou  can  have  the  finest  sewing  mach- 
ine made  at  a  Special  Low  Price  and  at  ONLY  $2  a  month.  Learn 
why  we  sell  direct  where  we  have  no  agent  and  give  you  a  25  YEAR 
GUARANTEE.  Get  the  facta  before  you  buy  any  machine  Thi* 
Free  Literature  will  save  you  money.  Send  for  it  NOW. 
Oomestic  Sewing  Macbine  Co.,  48  Jackson  Blvd., OepU  Chicigt. 
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however,  exceedingly  productive,  and 
properly  thinned  is  a  valuable  variety 
for  the  Boise  and  Payette  districts. 
The  Delicious,  the  Winter  Banana,  the 
White  Winter  Pearmain  and  the  King 
David  are  being  planted  and  tested  in 
a  small  way,  and  we  shall  know  more 
about  them  in  the  near  future. 

Referring  again  to  the  carefully  com- 
piled statement  of  the  behavior  of  the 
orchard  owned  by  B.  F.  Tussing  we 
find  that  although  his  orchard  con- 
tained at  least  three  varieties  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  planted,  yet  the 
yield  was  1,209  boxes  per  acre,  five- 
eighths  of  the  entire  product  of  which 
sold  as  extra  fancy.  Note  that  in  the 
expense  account  against  this  orchard 
there  first  appears  eight  per  cent  inter- 
est on  the  valuation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre;  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  per  acre  interest 
account,  or  ten  cents  a  box  .on  the 
apples  grown.  Note  that  the  expense 
of  pruning,  hauling  out  brush,  culti- 
vating, thinning,  spraying,  irrigation, 
taxes,  supporting  branches  of  trees  by 
props,  water  assessments  and  repairing 
fences  amounted  to  almost  exactly  six 
cents  per  box;  that  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing the  boxes,  making  the  same, 
paper,  sorting,  wrapping,  packing, 
nailing  the  boxes  and  help  in  the  pack- 
ing house,  hauling  from  orchard  to 
packing  house,  hauling  to  cars,  loading 
and  bracing  amounted  to  thirty-two 
cents  a  box,  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  production  of  the  crop  forty-eight 
cents  per  box.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  includes  ten 
cents  per  box  interest  charge  of  eight 
per  cent,  the  valuation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre,  and  as  Mr.  Tus- 
sing owns  the  land  this  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  per  acre  of  interest 
charge  was  really  a  part  of  his  income. 
From  this  standpoint  his  net  income 
per  acre,  after  paying  all  the  other 
expenses  save  interest,  was  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  dollars  per  acre. 
Now,  if  this  is  possible  in  an  orchard 
where  some  of  the  varieties  were  not 
merchantable  at  the  better  prices,  or 
not  sufficiently  productive,  what  can 
be  done  in  the  orchards  which  are 
being  planted  at  this  moment,  using 
only  varieties  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climate  and  varieties  which  develop 
the  highest  percentage  of  extra  fancy 
fruit?  Sound  business  judgment  would 
indicate  the  supreme  importance  of 
planting  a  very  narrow  list  of  varie- 
ties, and  those  the  very  best  and  most 
profitable  for  the  particular  district 
where  planted. 

The  following  is  a  carefully  prepared 
statement  showing  the  cost  of  growing 
apples  in  this  district,  or  neighborhood, 
of  Southern  Idaho.  Please  note  that  he 
charges  the  expense  account  with  eight 
per  cent  interest  on  the  $1,500  valua- 
tion, or  $120  interest  account.  Add  this 
$120  to  $876  per  acre,  the  net  profit  per 
acre,  and  you  have  $996  per  acre  as  the 
net  return  from  this  orchard.  Two 
weeks  ago  I  visited  the  Manville  and 
Jurst  orchard,  near  Boise,  Idaho,  and 
there  I  found  that  in  the  season  of 
1911  they  had  picked  sixty-two  and 
sixty-three  boxes  of  apples,  orchard 


Hours  Are  Dollars — Save  Them 


WITH  an  International  auto  wagon,  you  can  do  all  your  road 
work  and  light  hauling  in  one-half  the  time,  and  at  less  cost 
than  with  horses.   You  can  save  hours  in  taking  your  produce  to 
the  market  or  railroad  station — save  hours  in  going  to  mill  or  creamery. 


It  Will  Pay  You 


to  keep  your  horses  iu  the  field  and  have  an  International  auto  wagon  do 
your  road  work.    It  is  always  ready,  winter  or  summer,  rain  or  shine. 
Sand,  steep  hills,  snow,  and  mud  are  no  obstacles.  It  is  built 
to  meet  these  conditions,  and  it  does.   With  the  addition  of 
an  extra  seat  and  top,  the  International  auto  wagon  is 
converted  into  a  comfortable  and  roomy  pleasure  vehicle. 

All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  show  you  that  this  car 
will  make  good  —  that  it  will  haul  your  produce,  and  meet 
the  road  conditions  in  your  section,  no  matter  what  they  may 
be.  A  postal  to  the  nearest  branch  house  will  bring  cata- 
logue and  full  information. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.;  PortlanJ, 
Ore.;   Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

lis  Harvester  Building  Chicago  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all, 
the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have 
any  \vorthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irri- 
gation, fertilizer,  etc..  make  your  inquiries  specitic  and  send  them 
to  I H  C  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Detroit  Irrigation  Plants 

are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Sold  at  lower  prices  than  are  asked  for 
inferior  plants.  No  more  irrlgratlon  troubles!  We  have  solved  the  problem  in 
a  way  that  is  at  once  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical.  No  matter  how  difficult 
your  installation  may  be,  we  can  fit  you  out  with  a  better  outfit  at  a  lower 
ce  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  You  MUST  have  a  thoroughly  reliabl 
strong,  simple  and  economical  engine,  and  there  is  none  other  so 

lent  as  the  flujfl^lNG  DETROIT  Kcrosene  Engine 

in  combination  with  just  exactly  the  right  pump 
.^V  8.djusted  and  arranged  in  just  exactly  the  right 
manner  for  your  particular  work.  If  you  want 
advice  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  get  the  best  results 
with  the  least  investment  and  cost  of  operation, 
write  us  at  once,  giving  full  andjgpomp^ete  details, 
addressing  your  letter  to  ourlrrigatioirSpecialist. 
Detroit  Enrine  Works.  P.  0.  Box  506,  Detroit.  Mich. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride    and  ex- 
hibit a  sample  1912  Model  "Ransrer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  monev  fast.  Write  at  once fo7- full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  KEQUIKED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  tlie  U.  S.  tvithout  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TKIAL.  duringr  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  andyou  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  flUf  CApTfiPY  DRIPFQ  Wefurnish  the  highest  gradebicycles  it  is  possible  to  malce 
t«l  nrHUlUni   r  niUCO  at  onesmall  profit  aboveactual  factory  cost.  You  save  }io  to  $35 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.   DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receiva 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer, 
Vnil  Wll  I    RE  ACTnmCIICH  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
■  UU  nilaU  Bt  HO  I  UHIOnCU  our  superb  models  at  the  Tt'oorff^/K/ /ozK we 
can  make  you.    We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.    BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  doubleour  prices.   Ordersfilled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  atoreS  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.   Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TipCC    nnACTCD  RDAVC  rearwheels.lnnertubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
I  inCOf  UUHO  I  Cn  DnHIVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineathalf  usual  prices. 

DO  NOT  WAIT — but  write  today  for  our  Lar^e  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  ftuid  of 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.   It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  It  now* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  L345    CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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1000%  Returns  From 


My  Big,  FREE  Book: 
Shows  How  To  Get 
Bigger  Fruit  And 
Vegetable  Profits 


It  fully  explains  how  to  make  bigr  profits  from  your 
entire  fruit  and  vegretable  crops  witn  my  Port- 
ahle  Canning  Outfit.  There  is  an  ever  increasing 
demand  for  good,  home-made  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables—right  in  your  own  locality.  Why  not  have  this 
big  profit,  not  be  derived  from  any  other  source? 

Stahl's 

Canning  Outfits 

"Turn  Waste  Into  Gold" 

Each  one  a  complete  home  canning  factory,  vary 
ing  only  in  capacity.   Costs  but  little  to  buy— bi&" 
money-maker  from  the  start.   Anyone  can  run  a  Stahi^ 
Portable  Canning  Outfit.    No  experience  neces- 
sary.   I  supply  everything  you  need 
including  My  Special  Dircc- 
ians  which  contains  forn 
ulas  for  canning  the  differ 
ent  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Write  for  my  big  free 
Canning  Book  today. 

F.  S.  STAHL. 
Box204,  Quincy.lll^^ 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling^  Wells 

I  IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
I  One  Man  Can  Handle 
flaBsrecord  of  drilling  130 
feet  and  driving  casing  in 
I  oneday.  Only  three  levers. 
I  Eitra  lar^e  rope  sheaves. 
vuTiu  ym  roi  wimm  uii  positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East..  Buy  from  ue.  We  build  these  up-to-date 
machineB.  Will  tell  yea  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
BEIERSON  MACHINERT  CO.,MAHFRS..  PORTLAND,  OREQON 


MOTSINGER  AUTO-SPARKER 

^uSStarts  Gas  Engines  and 
Runs  Cheaper  than  Batteries 

Savea  its  cost  over  and  over  again, 
titsand  douh  lest  lie  efficiency  of  Gas  or 
Gawoliue, Stationary.  Marine,  Portable 
and  (,;a9  Tract'ir  Enginet*.  Producea 
current  for  I  gnitlon.  electric  lights 
and  charging  etorage  batteries. 
Waterand  dust  proof.  Sold  on  Trial, 
uaranteed.  AV'rlte  for  free  catalog. 
MOTSINCER  DEVICE  MFC.  CO. 
2114  Blake  Ave..  Lafayette,  Indiana 


Rid  Your  Land  of  Gophers 

RATS.  MOLES,  SQUIRRELS.  A  10-year  old  boy 

CINCH"  TRApF 


can  do  it  with  this 


No  gnu,  no  poison,  no  bait.  Absolutely  safe.  Maik 
entirelj'  of  steel.  Guaranteed.  Your  money  hack 
if  it's  not  tlie  best  tmp  von  ever  saio  or  heard  of. 
TRIAL  TRAP  SENT  POST  PAID  TO  YOU  FOR  SI. CO  BV 

Eureka  Sales  Co.  port1\^"d.'Sr^. 

<,ilfd.  by  Wyman  Emerson  Co.,  Gaston,  Ore.? 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kerosene  En^ne 
shipped  OQ  15  days'  FREE  Trial,  proves 
kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most  power- 
ful fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest  price 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  engine;  if 
not.  pay  nothing.  No  waste,  do  evapo- 
ration, no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up* 

Gasolineis9cto  15c  higher  than 
coal  oil.  Still  coing  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
pints  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

—only  eneine  running  on  coal 
oil  successfully ;  uses  alcohol,  gas-  ,  i 

olineand  benziue.  too.  Starts  with- fc-j^^^^^5S3^*^=^ 
out  crankinj.  Only  three  moving  IjJ^^^^^S  "nfierscan- 
parts— no  cams— no  sprockets — no  '^^i=^^^<^S  notcarbc 
gears— no  valves- the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength. 
Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes,  2  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to 
ship.  Engine  tested  before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run. 
Pumps,  saws,  threshes,  churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
shells  corn,  runshome  electriclightingplant.  Prices  (stripped), 
$39.50  up.  Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't 
buv  an  engine  till  you  i  nvestigate  money-saving,  power-saving 
"DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out. 
If  you  ire  first  in  your  neieliborhood  to  write,  yoa  get  Special 
Extra-Low  Introductory  price.    Writei  (r-!S) 

Detroit  Engine  Worlts.507  BeUevue  Ave..  Detroit.  Micb 


run,  for  trees  sixteen  years  planted. 
Trees  that  had  yielded  fifty  boxes  were 
quite  frequently  met  with,  others  forty 
boxes,  and  so  on  down.  Note  the  par- 
ticularity of  detail  in  this  statement  of 
growth  of  1911  and  what  was  received 
therefrom : 

STATEMENT  OF  1910  FRUIT  CROP 

From  eight  acres  o[  orchartl  owned  by  15.  ¥. 
Tussing,  Friiitland,  Idaho 

Xumber  Boxes 

Yarieiies                             Trees  Produced 

Jonathan                                    lOn  1,93(1 

Rome  Beauty                             17(i  3,.'')0:! 

^^'hite  Winter  Pearmain....      17  780 

Manimofh  Black  Twig                18  .371 

Oregon  Red                                 12  l.'.I 

Ben  Davis                                     4  IS 

Delaware  Red                              13  13.', 

Gravenstein                           .     15  29 1 

Arkansas  Black                         180  2,13(1 

Totals,  on  eight  acres.  .    oO.'j  9,G()8 
S'uinber  Price 

Grades  Boxes  lieceii'cd 

Extra  fancy   -.0,018  $8,10  1.80 

Fancy   2,:?10  2,.^>11.00 

Choit-e   1,319  l,0,-)0.7.-> 

Totals  9,678       .fll  ,7.'i0.(;.-, 

.\verage  per  acre,  1,209  boxes,  $l,4r)0.:)7. 

Exi)ense  account  to  be  deducted  I'riini 
the  above  as  follows: 

Ilarvcslinn  Per  Box 

Boxing,  and  making  boxes   .$0.1.! 

Packing    .0.') 

Sorting    .02 

Paper    .02 

Nailing  ho.xes,  help  in  packing  house.  .03 

Hauling  to  cars,  loading  and  bracing.  .02 

llauling,  orchard  to  packing  house...  .01 

Picking    .01 

Total    $0.32 

Orchard  Expenses 

Inleicst  on  investment   .^OOO.OO 

rnining  and  hauling  brush   100.00 

(  nlllvaliiig    90.00 

rhiiiiiing  fruit    O.'i.OO 

Spraying    80.00 

Irrigation    18.00 

Taxes    11.00 

Propiiing  trees    10.00 

Water  assessment    11.00 

Repairing  fences    8.00 

Total   .fl„51.->.00 

Orchard  expense,  per  box   .'fO.lO 

Harvesting  expense,  per  box   .32 

Total  cost  of  production,  per  box.  .$0.18 

dross  returns,  eight  acres  .$11,71)8.5.") 

(^ost  of  production   1,745.11 

Net  balance,  eight  acres   .$7,011.11 


Plans  are  already  actively  under  way 
for  the  Second  Indiana  Apple  Show,  to 
be  held  November  4  to  9,  1912.  The 
unqualified  success  of  the  1911  show — 
the  first  ever  held — has  been  a  decided 
impetus  to  the  horticultural  revival 
which  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
hoosier  state  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  The  apple  .show  commis- 
sion has  organized  with  the  same  offi- 
cers as  last  year,  as  follows:  E.  R. 
Smith,  Indianapolis,  president;  C.  N. 
Lindley,  president  of  the  Indiana  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Salem,  Indiana,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  state  food 
and  drug  commissioner,  Indianapolis, 
superintendent;  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Crav- 
ens, Madison,  treasurer;  C.  G.  Wood- 
bury, head  of  department  of  horticul- 
ture Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  sec- 
retary. The  show  management  is  prom- 
ising a  premium  list  which  will  go 
ahead  of  the  $3,000  in  gold  awarded  at 
the  1911  show.  Indiana  fruitgrowers 
are  advised  to  begin  preparations  at 
once  for  growing  the  right  kind  of 
exhibition  fruit.  Remember  the  date, 
November  4  to  9,  1912. 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  o£  stumps.  Bisr 
money  in  place  o£  taxes.  Sl,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— S750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog  of  tlie 

Jzt  I  Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stiiniiiH  a  day.   30  days' 
free  trial.   Guaranteed  3 
years.    Special  Introdiic- 
iiry  price  proposition. 
™,     Write  today  for 
liiir  tree  catalog. 
>!   lIKlitX'LES  Mff!.  CO. 

'1  nth  St. 

nlcrvillc, 
lona 


Ryan  &  Newton 
Company 

Wholesale  Fruits  and  Produce 

Spokane,  Washington 

"We  have  modern  cold  stor- 
age facilities  essential  for  the 
handling   of   your  products 

Reliable  Market  Reports 

PROMPT  CASH  RETURNS 


RIFE 
RAMS 


Water  in 
Your  Orchard 

or  I'ruit  patch  saves  time 
aii(l  latjor.  Get  aU  you 
need  from  an  automatic 
Rife  Ram. 

Costs  little  to  install — 
nothingtooperate.  Raises 
water  ,30  feet  for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Land  lying  above  canal  or  stream^  ' 
supplied  with  water.  Pumps  auto- 
matically day  and  night,  winter  and 
summer.  Fully  guaranteed. 
If  there  is  a  stream,  pond 
or  spring  within  a  mile 
write  for  plans,  book  ////„„  m  m  ^^.^m, 
and  trial  olTer,  free.  ■  «  RAmI 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2525  TRINITY  BLDG.      NEW  YORK 


Get  the  Best  7Jy  for  our 

remarkable  offer  on 

Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press  ' 

— allsizes — prnaranteed  < 
strenKth  and  capacity. 
AlsoGasolineand  Steam 
ENGINES,  Threshers, 

Saw  Mills.  _   

MONARCH  MCHY.  CO.,640  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


Free 

Catalog 

for  it 
today 
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ipi--  BETTER  FRUIT 

Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Unions  and  Associations 


iWe  publish  free  in  this  column  the  name  of 
any  fruitgrowers'  organization.  Secretaries  are 
requested  to  furnish  particulars  for  publi- 
cation. 

Oregon 

Eugene  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Eugene; 
Ashland  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Ash- 
land; Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Hood 
I  River;  Milton  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Milton; 
Douglas  County   Fruit   Growers'  Association, 
Roseburg;  Willamette  Valley  Prune  Associa- 
tion, Salem;  Mosier  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Mosier;  The  Dalles  Fruit  Growers'  Union, 
The  Dalles;  Salem  Fruit  Union,  Salem;  Albany 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Albany;  Coos  Bay  Fruit 
Growers'    Association,    Marshfield;  Estacada 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Estacada;  Ump- 
qua  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Rose- 
i  burg;    Hyland    Fruit    Growers    of  Yamhill 
I   County,   Sheridan ;   Newburg  Apple  Growers' 
Association,    Newburg;    Dufur    Valley  Fruit 
Growers'    Union,    Dufur;    McMinnville  Fruit 
Growers'   Association,   McMinnville;  Coquille 
1  Valley  Fruit   Growers'  Uuion,  Myrtle  Point; 
f  Stanfield    Fruit    Growers'    Association,  Stan- 
i  field;  Oregon  City  Fruit  and  Produce  Associa- 
tion, Oregon  City;  Lincoln  County  Fruit  Grow- 
ers'  Union,  Toledo;  Rogue  River  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association,   Medford;   Mount  Hood 
;  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Sandy;  Northeast 
I  Gaston  Farmers'  Association,   Forest  Grove; 
I  Dallas    Fruit    Growers'    Association,  Dallas; 
1  Northwest  Fruit  Exchange,  Portland;  Spring- 
I  brook   Fruit    Growers'    Union,  Springbrook; 
I  Cove  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Cove;  San- 
I  tiam   Fruit    Growers'   Association,  Lebanon; 
I  Washington  County  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Hillsboro;  Benton  County  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Corvallis;  Sutherlin  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Sutherlin;  Brownsville  Fruit 
and    Produce    Association,    Brownsville;  La 
Grande  Fruit  Association,  La  Grande. 

Washington 

Kennewick  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Ken- 
newick;    Wenatchee    Fruit    Growers'  Union, 
Wenatchee;  Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Grow- 
ers'   Association,    Puyallup;    Vashon  Island 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Vashon;  Mt.  Ver- 
non Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mt.  Vernon ; 
j;  White  Salmon  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  White 
5  Salmon;    Thurston    County    Fruit  Growers' 
l[  Union,  Tumwater;  Bay  Island  Fruit  Growers' 
I  i!  Association,  Tacoma ;  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  and 
Produce  Growers'  Association,  Granger;  Buck- 
ley   Fruit     Growers'    Association,  Buckley; 
Lewis  River  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Woodland; 
Yakima   County   Horticultural   Union,  North 
Yakima;  White  River  Valley  Fruit  and  Berry 
9  Growers'    Association,    Kent;    Lake  Chelan 
\  Fruit    Growers'   Association,    Chelan;  Zillah 
I  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Toppenish;  Kiona 
[  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Kiona;  Mason  County 
ji  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Shelton;  Clarks- 
I  ton   Fruit    Growers'    Association,  Clarkston; 
i  Walla    Walla    Fruit    and    Vegetable  Union, 
i  Walla  Walla;  The  Ridgefield  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Ridgefield;  Felida  Prune  Growers' 
Association,     Vancouver;     Grandview  Fruit 
Growers'    Association,    Grandview;  Yakima 
Valley    Fruit    Growers'    Association,  North 
Yakima;   Southwest  \\ashington  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Chehalis;  The  Touchet  Valley 
Fruit    and    Produce    Union,    Dayton;  Lewis 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Centralia; 
The  Green  Bluffs  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Mead;  Garfield  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Garfield; 
Goldendale   Fruit   and    Produce  Association, 
Goldendale;   Spokane  Inland  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Keisling;  Elma  Fruit  and  Produce 
Association,   Elma;    Granger   Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Granger;   Cashmere  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Union,  Cashmere;   Stevens  County  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Myers  Falls;  Dryden  Fruit 
Growers'    Union,    Dryden;    Apple  Growers' 
Union  of  White  Salmon,  Underwood;  Spokane 
Valley    Growers'    Union,    Spokane;  Spokane 
County  Horticultural  Society,  Spokane;  Spo- 
kane  Highlands   Fruit   Growers'  Association, 
Chester;  Spokane  District  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Spokane. 

Idaho 

Southern  Idaho  Fruit  Shippers'  Association, 
Boise;  New  Plymouth  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, New  Plymouth;  Payette  Valley  Apple 
Growers'  Union,  Payette;  Parma-Roswell  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Parma ;  Weiser  Fruit 
and  Produce  Growers'  Association,  Weiser; 
Council  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Council;  Nampa  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Nampa;  Lew  iston  Orchard  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, Lewiston;  Boise  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Boise;  Caldwell  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Caldwell;  Emmett  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Emmett;  Twin  Falls  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Twin  Falls;  Weiser  River 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Weiser;  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Moscow. 

Colorado 

San  Juan  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Durango;  Fremont  County  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Canon  City;  Rocky  Ford 
Melon  Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford; 
Plateau    and    Debeque    Fruit,    Honey  and 


Produce  Association,  Debeque;  The  Producers' 
Association,  Debeque;  Surface  Creek  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Austin;  Longmont 
Produce  Exchange,  Longmont;  Man/.anola 
Fruit  Association,  Manzanola;  Delta  County 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Delta;  Boulder 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Boulder; 
Fort  Collins  Beet  Growers'  Association,  Fort 
Collins;  La  Junta  Melon  and  Produce  Com- 
pany, La  Junta;  Rifle  Fruit  and  Produce  Asso- 
ciation, Rifle;  North  Fork  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Paonia;  Fruita  Fruit  and  Produce 
Association,  Fruita;  Grand  Junction  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Clifton,  Palisade,  Grand 
Junction;  Palisade  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Palisade;  Colorado  Fruit  and  Commercial 
Company,  Grand  Junction;  Montrose  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association,  Montrose;  Hotchkiss 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Hotchkiss;  Paonia 
Fruit  Exchange,  Paonia;  Coloraao  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Delta;  Crawford  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Crawford;  Amity  Cantaloupe 
Growers'  Association,  Amity;  Pent  County 
Melon  Growers'  Association,  Las  Animas; 
Capitol  Hill  Melon  Growers'  Association, 
Rocky  Ford;  Denver  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Association,  Denver;  Fair  Mount  Melon  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Swink;  Fowler  Melon  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Fowler;  Granada  Melon 
Growers'  Association,  Granada;  Grand  Valley 
Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Grand  Junc- 
tion; Independent  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Grand  Junction;  Kouns  Party  Cantaloupe 
Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford;  Lamar 
Melon  Growers'  Association,  Lamar;  Loveland 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Loveland;  Manza- 
nola Orchard  Association,  Manzanola;  New- 
dale  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Swink;  Roar- 
ing Fork  Potato  Growers'  Association,  Carbon- 
dale;  W  oods  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Las 
Animas;  Western  Slope  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Palisade. 

Montana 

Bitter  Root  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Hamilton;  Missoula  Fruit  and  Produce  Asso- 
ciation, Jlissoula;  Woodside  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Woodside. 

Utah 

Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers'  Forwarding 
Association,  Centerville;  Ogden  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Ogden;  Brigham  City  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Brigham  City;  Utah  County 
Fruit  &  Produce  Association,  Provo;  Willard 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Willard;  Excelsior 
Fruit  &  Produce  Association,  Clearfield  (Post- 
office  Layton  R.  F.  D.)  ;  Centerville  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Centerville;  Bear  River 
Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Bear  River 
City;  Spring\'ille  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Springville;  Cache  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Wellsville;  Green  River  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Green  River;  Farmers 
and  Fruit  Growers'  Forwarding  Association, 
Centerville. 

New  Mexico 

San  Juan  Fruit  and  Produce  Association, 
Farmington. 

California 

The  Supply  Company  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Los  Angeles;  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento;  Loomis  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Loomis;  Newcastle  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Newcastle;  Penryn  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Penryn;  Vacaville  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Vacaville;  Turlock  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Turlock;  Winters  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Winters ;  Lincoln  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Lincoln;  Lodi  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Lodi;  Fresno  Fruit  Growers' 
Co.,  Fresno;  Stanislaus  Farmers'  Union,  Mo- 
desto; California  Farmers'  Union,  Fresno; 
Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Union,  Sebastopol; 
Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Sebastopol. 

British  Columbia 

British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Victoria;  Victoria  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  Victoria;  Hammond  Fruit  Associa- 
tion, Ltd.,  Hammond;  Hatzic  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Hatzic;  Western  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Mission;  Mission  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Mission;  Salmon  Arm  Farmers' 
Exchange,  Salmon  Arm;  Armstrong  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Armstrong;  Okanogan 
Fruit  Union,  Limited,  Vernon ;  Kelowna 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Limited,  Kelowna;  Sum- 
merland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Summer- 
land;  Kootenay  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Limited, 
Nelson ;  Grand  Forks  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Grand  Forks;  Boswell-Kootenay  Lake 
Union,  Boswell;  Queens  Bay  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Queens  Bay;  Kaslo  Horticultural 
Association,  Kaslo;  Creston  Fruit  and  Produce 
Exchange,  Creston. 


Books  we  have  read,  own  and  recommend, 
which  can  be  ordered  of  your  local  stationer, 
or  direct.  The  initials  after  the  name  repre- 
sent the  publishers,  whose  addresses  are  found 
at  the  end  of  the  list.  These  books  can  be 
ordered  of  the  J.  K.  Gill  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon. 
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F'ruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America — 

Downing   W  $4.50 

California    Fruits — Wickson  P  2.50 

Success  Axith  Small  Fruits — Roe  DM  .75 

American  Fruit  Culturist — Thomas .  .WW  2.50 

Strawberry    Culturist — Fuller  J  .50 

The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing — 

Bailey   M  1.25 

Bush  Fruits — Card   M  1.50 

Horticulturists'  Rule  Book — Bailey.... y\  .75 

The  Nursery  Book — Bailey  M  I.OO 

Pruning    Book — Bailey  M  1.50 

Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture — Bailey.... U  30.00 

Nut  Culturist — Fuller  I  .75 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits — Saunders .  .L  2.00 

I'ungi  and  Fungicides — Weed  J  1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides — Weed  I  1.50 

Spraying  Crops — Weed  J  .50 

Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman  M  1.00 

Talks  on  Manure — Harris  J  1.50 

Farming  with  Green  Manures — Harlan  .¥  1.00 

Fertilizers — Voorhees   M  1.00 

Irrigation    Farming — Wi/co,r  J  2.00 

Irrigation   for   Farm,    Garden   and  Or- 
chard— Stewart   J  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage — King  M  1.50 

Gardening  for  Profit — Henderson  J  1.50 

New  Onion  Culture — Greiner  1  .50 

New  Rhubarb  Culture — Morse  J  .50 

Asparagus — Hexamer   J  .50 

Vegetable  Gardening — Green   WP  1.25 

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture — Terry  R  .45 

Tomato  Culture — Boot   R  .35 

Melons — Burpee   B  .20 

The  Vegetable  Garden — Yelmorin  D  4.50 

The  Forcing  Book — Bailey  M  1.00 

Garden  Making — Bailey  M  1.00 

Practical  Garden  Book — Nunn  &  Baiiey-M  1.00 

Hedges  and  Windbreaks — Powell  J  .50 

The  Soil— King  M  .75 

Fertility  of  the  Land — Roberts  M  1.25 

The  Farmstead — Roberts  M  ... 

Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare — Fairchild  .'SI 

Farm   Poultry — Watson  M  1.25 

How  the  Farm  Pays — Crosier  &  H  H  2.00 

The  First  Book  of  Farming — Goodrich.  .  .  1.00 

Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture  J  4.50 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture — Bailey  .'SI  1.25 
Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them — 

Sibson  &  Holman  G  .50 

ABBREVIATIONS 
Pacific  Press  Pub.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal..P 

Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York  J 

Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn  WP 

A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio  R 

W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia  B 

J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass  G 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York  D 

A.  T.  Ferris,  Shea  F 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York  W 

W.  W.  Wood  &  Co  WW 

J.  K.  Gill  &  Co.,  Portland  G 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  L 

MacMillan  Co.,  New  York  M 

P.  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York  H 


SLOCOM'S 
BOOK  STORE 


Office  Supplies 
Stationery 


Ledgers,  Journals,  Time  Books 
Memorandum  Books 
Rubber  Stamps 


Souvenir  Postals      Picture  Frames 


IF    YOU    WANT    TO    KNOW  ABOUT 

OREGON 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

The  largest  commercial  magazine  in  the 
West 

Devoted  to  upbuilding  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest 
SUBSCRIBE  NOW,  |1.50  PER  YEAR 

ADDRESS 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

David  N.  Mosessohn,  Publisher 
Suite  716  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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The  Kimball  Cultivator 

BEST  IMPLEMENT 
FOR  ORCHARD  CULTIVATION 


Kimball  Cultivator  at  Work  in  Orchard  at  Morrisania 


For  maintaining  a  dust  mulch  in  an  orchard  and  for  keeping  down  weeds 
the  Kimball  Cultivator  is  without  an  equal.  Its  blades  cut  about  three  to 
four  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  pulverizing  the  soil  and  leaving  it 
level;  all  weeds  are  cut  and  germination  of  weed  seeds  prevented  by  leaving 
the  soil  in  loose  condition. 

The  Kimball  Cultivator  works  well  out  from  the  horses,  and  soil  can  be 
stirred  close  to  trunks  of  trees,  with  horses  walking  out  in  the  open.  The 
Kimball  takes  a  wide  sweep  at  a  time,  and  eight  to  ten  acres  of  orchard  can 
be  cultivated  per  day.  Thousands  of  Kimball  Cultivators  are  now  in  use, 
and  every  person  who  has  one  recommends  it.  Mr.  Irvine,  editor  of  The 
Pruit-Grower,  used  two  Kimball  Cultivators  at  Morrisania  last  season ;  ask 
him  what  he  thinks  of  them.  Ask  him  also  if  the  Kimball  is  not  an  ideal 
cultivator  for  any  part  of  the  country;  he  will  tell  you  it  is  an  ideal  soil- 
stirring  implement. 

Clean  Cultivation  of  Orchards  Pays 

It  not  only  conserves  moisture,  but  destroys  the  hiding  places  of  insects, 
such  as  cureulio,  which  are  often  serious  orchard  pests.  Apples  grown  in 
cultivated  orchards  ripen  later  and  consequently  keep  longer;  they  are  of 
larger  size  and  are  usually  smoother.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  not  excessive 
if  Kimball  Cultivators  are  used.  Send  for  free  booklet  describing  this  great 
orchard  implement — it's  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Manufacturer 

THE  DALLES,  OREGON 
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A  New  Apple  Picker 

By  Charles  D.  Brooks,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon 

PLEASE  permit  me  to  use  space  in 
your  good  pages  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  the  invention 
of  a  fruit  picker  by  Mr.  George  W.  Hull. 
This  new  device  is  to  be  used  in  pick- 
ing fruit  from  taller  trees  than  is  pos- 
sible with  the  old  system  of  ladders. 
With  it  any  person  can  pick  the  fruit 
from  the  tops  of  any  fruit  tree  in  the 
state  without  breaking  or  bruising  any 
of  the  limbs  or  body  of  the  tree.  The 
one  who  picks  the  fruit  is  up  where 
the  fruit  is  and  can  see  and  use  both 
hands  freely,  thereby  rendering  much 
better  service  than  was  ever  possible 
before  with  anything  used  in  the  fruit 
picking  business.  The  apparatus  is 
very  simple  and  durable.  When  once 
installed  it  will  last  the  grower  for 
years  without  extra  expense.  The 
device  can  be  put  on  any  farm  wagon 
or  anything  convenient  to  draw  around 
in  the  orchard,  and  on  this  wagon  or 
truck  is  a  tall  shaft  fitted  with  a  light 
traveling  crane  with  adjusting  levers 
and  pulleys  and  a  device  for  keeping 
shaft  in  an  upright  position,  thereby 
giving  absolute  control  and  freedom  to 
the  operator.  When  in  this  position 
the  operator  can  swing  around  in  any 
and  all  parts  of  the  tree  and  with  a 
cord  lower  the  picked  fruit  to  the 
ground.  He  can  adjust  himself  to  any 
part  of  the  tree,  and  once  at  the  tree 
top  does  not  need  to  come  down  till  all 
the  fruit  shall  have  been  picked,  as  the 
operator  can  then  circle  the  whole  top 
of  any  ordinary  fruit  tree,  and  can 
work  much  faster,  for  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  slipping  or  falling.  It  is  abso- 
lutely safe  and  speedy,  and  can  be  built 
and  installed  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  device  and  talking  with  the 
inventor  speak  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  New  Wonder  Fruit  Picker  and  pre- 
dict all  kinds  of  success  for  it. 


Chelan,  Washington,  Output 

The  first  accurate  report  of  the  1911 
fruit  crop  in  Chelan  County  was  made 
public  today  by  Deputy  State  Fruit 
Inspector  P.  S.  Darlington  in  his  annual 
report  to  State  Horticultural  Inspector 
Huntley.     The   cars   shipped   are  as 


follows: 

Cars 

Freight  biUed  from  Wenatchee  1,714 

Express  from  Wenatchee   240 

Freight  biUed  from  Cashmere   4.'9 

Express  from  Cashmere   37 

Express  from  Monitor   15 

Freight  from  Peshastin   .38 

Express  from  Peshastin   1 

Express  from  Malaga   14 

Total   2,.518 

Fruit  in  storage,  Wenatchee   150 

Fruit  in  storage.  Cashmere   70 

Total  output   2,7.38 

The  fruit  is  classified  as  follows: 

Cars 

Apples   2,000 

Peaches    413 

Pears    135 

Plums    35 

Anricots    75 

Cherries    30 

Melons  and  Vegetables   50 


The  value  of  the  total  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  .t2,000,000.— Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Steel  Pipes 
Save  Water 


Steel  Pipes 
Save  Labor 


You  Do  Not  Have  to  Wait  for  Steel  Pipes  to  "Soak  Up" 

and  They  Last  Indefinitely 
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The  result  of  planting  Orenco's  dependable,  profltaile  trees. 
Wnat  kind  are  you  going  to  plant? 


ORENCO  TREES 

ARE  REALLY  CHEAP 

Some  trees  APPEAR  CHEAP— but  ARE  REALLY  EXPENSIVE. 
Other  trees  APPEAR  EXPENSIVE— but  ARE  REALLY  CHEAP. 
You  cannot  buy  high-grade,  productive  land  for  the  same  price  as  poor  land 
sells  for. 

You  cannot  buy  OAK  lumber  for  the  same  price  as  FIR  lumber. 

It  Is  Quality  that  Counts  in  Trees 

WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  TREES  in  our  1,200-acre 
nursery.  Our  land  was  selected — specifically  for 
nursery  purposes.  It  produces  the  very  choicest 
type  of  trees  possible  to  obtain  anywhere,  with 
stalwart  tops,  strong  fibrous  roots  —  in  short, 
strictly  first-class,  sound,  healthy,  fully  matured 
trees.  There  are  none  better  grown — and  they  are 
REALLY  CHEAP — because  they  are  such  as  will 
"MAKE  GOOD." 

If  you  need  any  Y.  N.  PIPPIN,  SPITZENBERG, 
WINESAP,  ROME  BEAUTY,  McINTOSH  RED, 
JONATHAN  or  any  other  commercial  or  home 
variety,  just  drop  us  a  line  stating  your  require- 
ments. We  also  have  some  of  the  best  peach  trees 
in  EARLY  CRAWFORD,  ELBERTA,  FOSTER, 
FITZGERALD,  GILLINGHAM  and  other  good 
varieties  we  have  ever  grown. 

IF  YOU  WANT  PEACH  TREES  YOU  CAN'T 
GET  BETTER.  DON'T  DELAY  ORDERING  TOO 
LONG.   WHY  NOT  NOW?  Address 


OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY  jRENco,  OREGON 

steady.  Upright  Salesmen  Wanted 
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THE  WORLD-OUR  ORCHARD 


STEINNARDT  &  KEllY 

101  PARK  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 

MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  AND 
LARGEST  OPERATORS  IN  HIGH 
CLASS  FRUITS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


PURVEYORS  TO  THE  MOST  PAR- 
TICULAR CONSUMING  CLIENTELE 
ON  BOTH  HEMISPHERES. 


DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  IN  ALL 
LEADING  MARKETS  AND  PRO- 
DUCING SECTIONS. 


THE  WORLD-OUR  ORCHARD 
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